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Hamlet.     O  Jephthah,  judge  of  Israel — what  a  treasure  had'st  thou ! 
Polonius.    What  treasure  had  he,  my  lord? 
Hamlet.    Why- 
One /air  (laughter  and  no  more. 
The  which  he  loved  passing  well. 
Polonius.     Still  on  my  daughter.     (Aside). 
Hamlet.     Am  I  not  i'  the  right,  old  Jephthah  ? 
Polonius.    If  you  call  me  Jephthah,  my  lord,  I  have  a  daughter, 
that  I  love  passing  well. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  ADMINISTRATOR   OF  THE  LATE  MR.  ERLE. 

John  Whincop  Erle  had  left  a  will,  dated 
about  a  year  before  his  death.  It  was 
written  upon  a  half  sheet  of  note-paper ; 
was  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  lines  in 
length ;  and  was  so  blotted  as  to  be  barely 
legible.  By  this  document  he  gave  and 
bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  property,  of 
whatever  description,  to  his  son  JeiFrey, 
absolutely.  No  mention  whatever  was  made 
of  his  second  son,  Edwin  Gabriel  Erie.  The 
will  was  signed  by  the  deceased,  and  legally 
executed.     It  contained  no  appointment  of 
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an  executor.  However,  the  Prerogative 
Court  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (for 
this  was  prior  to  the  revolution  in  Doctors' 
Commons,  the  battue  of  the  Proctors,  and 
the  establishment  of  Probate  Courts)  sup- 
plied this  defect  by  a  grant  to  Jeffrey  of 
letters  of  administration  with  the  will 
annexed ;  and  he  was  sworn  duly  to  ad- 
minister the  estate  of  his  testator  according 
to  the  terms  of  his  will ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  w^hole  of  the  personal  property  of 
the  deceased — Consolidated  Stocks,  Exche- 
quer Bills,  India  Bonds,  Railway  Shares, 
Dock  Shares,  Canal  Company  Shares,  Gas 
Company  Shares,  &c. — were  transferred  into 
the  name  of  his  administrator,  Jeffrey  Erie. 
The  wills  of  laAvyers  are  constantly  found 
to  be  informal.  There  is  the  old  proverb 
about  the  cobbler's  wife  going  the  worst 
shod,  and  the  old  story  of  the  attorney  who 
could  not  give  an  opinion  upon  any  matter 
concerning  his  own  interests  without  first 
passing  a  fee  from  one  hand  to  the  other. 
The  explanation  is  to  be  gathered  from  such 
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sources.  It  is  possible  tliat  lawyers  are  so 
much  concerned  for  their  clients'  welfare, 
that  they  have  really  no  time  to  attend  to 
their  own — though  they  are  rallied,  now 
and  then,  about  the  amount  of  their  bills  of 
costs.  Certainly  old  Mr.  Erie's  will  was  a 
strange-looking,  unlawyer-like  document ; 
and  his  estate  suffered  in  stamp-duty  as  a 
consequence. 

His  property  was  sworn  under  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  There 
was  no  real  estate.  Orewcroft  Chase,  which 
had  come  to  Mr.  Erie  by  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Jeffrey,  had  gone  out  of  his  hands 
long  since  ;  how,  has  been  already  stated. 

The  cry  of  "  a  man  overboard! "  rises  in  the 
middle  watch,  and  we  hang  lanthorns  over 
the  ship's  side,  and,  wind  and  weather  per- 
mitting, lower  a  boat,  and  look  out  for 
eagerly,  and  do  all  men  can  to  pick  up  and 
save,  our  missing  comrade.  Seeing  nothing 
of  him — for  his  well-known  face  rises  no 
more  through  the  waters  ;  hearing  nothing 
— for  his  voice  is  still  for  ever — save  only 
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the  plashing  of  the  waters  against  the  ship's 
sides,  the  flapping  of  her  sails,  and  the 
whistle  of  the  wind  throuo;h  the  ris^orina — 
the  boat  puts  back,  the  lights  are  extin- 
guished, and  those  who  have  risen  from 
their  berths  go  shivering  down  below  again  ; 
the  good  ship  holds  on  her  course ;  and  a 
brief  entry  in  the  log-book  chronicles  the 
fate  of  poor  Tom — his  only  epitaph  that 
one  blunt  line  of  cramped  writing  in  the 
log-book.  It  is  not  vastly  dilFerent  on  land. 
Death  comes,  and  there  is  a  loud  cry  of 
anguish  ;  then  crape,  and  white  cambric, 
and  composure,  and  to  business.  The  world 
rolls  on  though  it  has  lost  a  tenant  who  had 
enjoyed  a  long  lease.  Yes,  business,  and 
dinner  at  six  o'clock  ;  and  how  long  is  it 
usual  to  wear  black  ? — must  we  go  on  with 
our  bombazine  all  through  the  dog-days  ? — 
and,  oh,  when  may  we  don  our  dear  colours 
again  ?  Life  in  Gloucester  Terrace  fell  back 
into  its  old  course ;  and  Jeffrey  sat  at  his 
writing-table,  very  busy  indeed,  the  head 
of  the  firm  of  Foskett,  Bishop  &  Erie. 
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He  looked  older,  certainly,  and  was,  per- 
haps, even  more  solemn,  and  stately,  and 
reserved  in  manner.  A  trifle  more  peremp- 
tory, too — at  least  so  the  clerks  in  the  outer 
office  said — but  perhaps,  as  the  head  of  the 
firm,  an  important  and  eminent  firm,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  assert  himself  and  his 
position.  Perhaps  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
look  more  after  the  practical  working  of 
the  office  than  he  had  done  hitherto.  He 
had  formerly  considered  the  staff  more  cor- 
porately ;  he  now  examined  into  it  indi- 
vidually. He  weeded  out  one  or  two  of 
the  clerks,  probably  from  their  being  inat- 
tentive or  inefficient,  and  substituted  others. 
He  seemed  inclined  to  infuse  a  greater 
briskness  into  the  general  conduct  of  the 
business.  The  firm  had  not  been  very 
quick-moving.  Jeffrey  was  prompted  to 
remedy  this  in  a  great  measure ;  still,  only 
carefully  and  gradually.  Certainly  he  set 
his  dependants  a  fair  example  of  intelli- 
gence, and  punctuality,  and  hard-working, 
and  general  good  habits  of  business.     To 
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his  articled  pupil  his  manner  had  little 
changed  ;  and  Mr.  Rook  adopted  the 
opinion  that  his  dinners  with  his  principal 
were  not  to  be  of  frequent  recurrence,  and 
that  their  intimacy  would  be  decidedly 
restricted.  In  fact,  he  did  not  dispossess 
himself  of  the  idea  that  his  one  dinner  in 
Gloucester  Terrace  somehow  originated  in 
a  design  about  which  he  could  only  sus- 
pect, but  in  no  way  satisfy  himself. 

It  was  about  three  weeks  after  the  funeral. 
Jeffrey  had  been  employing  himself  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon  in  examining  a  box  full  of 
papers,  memoranda,  bankers'  pass-books, 
old  diaries,  &c.,  which  had  stood  in  the  bed- 
room of  his  father. 

*^  Can  I  give  you  any  assistance,  Jeffrey  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you ;  not  in  this  matter. 
You  can  employ  yourself  in  sending  cards 
of  thanks  to  those  who  have  made  inquiries 
here ;  but  that  will  do  presently.  Perhaps — " 
and  he  paused  for  a  few  moments. 

*'Yes,"  he  continued;  "I  may  as  well 
speak  upon  the  subject  now  as  at  any  other 
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time.  Listen  to  me,  Edwin.  The  will  gives 
me — as  I  once  before  informed  you  of  my 
belief  that  it  did,  though  I  had  not  then 
seen  it — the  will  makes  me  the  absolute 
possessor  of  the  whole  of  my  father's  pro- 
perty ;  as  to  the  extent  of  that,  or  its  nature, 
1  can  at  present  form  only  a  rude  guess ; 
for  there  are  many  complications  arising  out 
of  it — strange  complications.  My  father 
was  connected  with  so  many  people — he 
occupied  so  confidential  a  position  in  regard 
to  so  many — that  he  was  constantly  requested 
to  become  trustee  and  executor,  and  so  forth. 
In  many  cases  he  seems  to  have  survived 
his  co-trustees  and  co-executors;  so  that  pro- 
perty has  been  taken  to  be  his,  and  so 
become  confused  and  entangled  with  his 
general  estate,  which  is  often,  in  reality, 
liable  to  many  trust  claims  upon  it,  and, 
strictly  speaking,  pertains  to  others.  How- 
ever, time  may  solve  many  of  my  difficul- 
ties in  these  respects ;  only,  I  should  men- 
tion that  my  remarks  apply  to  the  money 
which    my    father    settled    upon    Madlle. 
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Gabrielle  Barielle,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage.  The  amount  was  only  three  thou- 
sand pounds ;  but,  curiously  enough,  both 
the  trustees  in  whose  names  the  money  was 
invested  are  dead,  and  my  father,  so  far  as 
I  can  make  out,  is  the  executor  of  the  sur- 
vivor ;  so  that  that  amount  standing  in  his 
name  in  the  Bank  books  is  also  liable  to  con- 
fusion and  misapprehension.  I  hope  I  shall 
shortly  be  able  to  find  my  way  better  through 
these  intricacies.  I  mention  them,  in  order 
to  show  you  that  no  light  task  has  devolved 
upon  me.  As  you  are  not  yet  of  age,  you  are, 
of  course,  not  entitled  to  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  amount  secured  to  you  under  your 
mother's  settlement;  still,  it  is  only  right 
that  you  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
all  circumstances  concerning  it.  Although, 
under  the  terms  of  the  will,  you  derive  no 
benefit,  it  will  be  at  once  my  duty  and  my 
pleasure  to  watch  over  your  interests.  But 
anything  I  can  do  at  present  must  only  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  provisional  arrange- 
ment, until  we  both  of  us  know,  perhaps, 
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sometliing  more  of  our  views  and  intentions 
in  regard  to  the  future.  I  have  written  a 
cheque  here — which  you  will  probably  find 
useful.  I  shall  endeavour  to  arrange  for 
your  receipt  of  a  regular  income  hencefor- 
ward ;  but  the  conditions  of  that  we  must 
reserve  for  future  consideration."  And  he 
handed  Edwin  a  cheque  for  a  hundred 
pounds. 

''Have  you  decided  upon  your  future 
plans  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  desire  to  make  no  change  at  present," 
Edwin  answered. 

"You  w^ill  continue  to  attend  at  the 
office?" 

"Yes."  Jeffrey  manifested  some  sur- 
prise. 

"  We  are  of  course  bound  in  a  great 
measure  to  regard  the  wishes  of  him  wdiose 
loss  is  so  recent,  and  has  been  so  severe  to 
both  of  us ;  still,  other  considerations  of 
necessity  force  themselves  upon  us.  I  can- 
not but  remember  what  were  your  views 
when  the  subject  of  your  embracing   the 
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profession  of  the  law  was  first  broached;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  now  think  proper 
to  revert  to  your  former  ambitions — " 

"Thank  you,  Jeifrey,  I  will  make  no 
change  at  present." 

"Then  you'abandon  your  projected  career 
as  a  professor  of  the  Fine  Arts?  "  And  there 
was  something  like  a  sneer  and  a  flush  of 
anger  on  Jeffrey's  face ;  but  he  returned  to 
his  former  manner. 

"  I  desire  to  be  perfectly  frank,  Edwin — 
perfectly  friendly;  do  me  that  justice.  Pray 
endeavour  to  rid  your  mind  of  all  jealousies 
and  suspicions  in  regard  to  me." 

"  I  have  no  jealousies,  Jeffrey,  no  suspi- 
cions." 

"  Pray,  understand  me.  If  you  desire  to 
become  a  painter,  gratify  your  wish — I  will 
aid  you  to  the  utmost  of  my  power ;  more, 
if  you  desire  to  labour  thoroughly  at  your 
profession,  to  visit  Rome  and  see  the  chief 
works  of  art  there,  and  study  beneath  their 
shadow,  as  it  were,  have  your  will.  I  will 
see  that  you  want  for  nothing." 
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Edwin  paused  for  a  moment,  and  the 
light  kindled  in  his  eyes;  but  he  checked 
himself. 

"  Jeffrey,  indeed  I  thank  you,  but  I  can- 
not entertain  these  projects  now.  I  am 
grateful  to  you,  but  at  present  I  will  retain 
my  post  at  the  office." 

Jeffrey  glanced  at  him  with  evident 
disappointment. 

"  I  will  say  nothing  more  on  the  subject, 
save  only  this  :  if  you  cleave  to  your  present 
studies  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  our 
father,  I  cannot  say  another  word  in  opposi- 
tion to  your  views.  I  cannot  applaud  too 
highly  your  resolutions ;  only,  I  hope  you 
will  act  thoroughly  and  honestly  in  the 
matter." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"You  know  my  father's  opinions  as  to 
the  friendships  you  had  formed,  as  to  the 
frequency  of  your  visits  to  Paul  Foster." 

"Jeffrey,  I  will  hear  no  more  on  that 
subject." 

"  This  only :  pray  be  calm.     I  hope  you 
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will  endeavour  to  meet  my  father's  views 
approximately,  at  any  rate.  I  hope  you 
will  go  there  less  often  than  you  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing." 

^'  Jeffrey,  I  claim  to  be  the  best  judge  of 
how  often  or  how  seldom  I  shall  visit  Paul 
and  Sylvia." 

"It  is  entirely  a  matter  for  your  own 
discretion,  and  good  taste,  and  considera- 
tion for  the  wishes  of  the  dead.  Further, 
perhaps,  I  should  say,  as  I  am  fairly  en- 
titled to,  standing  in  the  position  I  now 
occupy,  according  to  the  terms  of  your 
articles  of  clerkship,  as  my  father's  ad- 
ministrator, and  therefore  your  preceptor, 
and  teacher,  and — and  master,"  (Edwin 
winced  at  this,)  "  I  am  entitled  to  say  that  I 
think  frequent  loiterings  in  the  studio  of 
Mr.  Foster  are  not  likely  to  benefit  your 
law  studies ;  and  I  should  certainly  advise 
— advise,  I  say,  that  they  should  not  be 
too  often  repeated." 

There  was  something  dictatorial  in  Jef- 
frey's remark,  though  he  had  been  evidently 
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speaking  under  restraint,  and  with  every 
desire  to  prevent  any  collision  with  his 
brother.  Edwin  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
this,  nor  to  be  offended.  Unfortunately  it 
happened,  accidentally  or  not,  that  Jeffrey's 
eyes  rested  upon  the  cheque  he  had  just 
previously  handed  to  his  brother.  Edwin 
crumpled  it  in  his  hand. 

"Jeffrey,"  he  said,  rather  warmly,  "it  is 
quite  necessary  that  we  should  understand 
each  other,  and  to  that  end  it  is  necessary, 
too,  that  we  should  be  outspoken  and  frank 
and  simple  in  our  language.  Now,  hear 
me :  As  I  have  said,  I  desire  no  change — I 
will  still  study  in  the  office  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields — I  will  serve  out  my  term  of  ap- 
prenticeship— I  will  become  a  lawyer,  a 
good  one  if  I  can  ;  and  this  not  in  deference 
to  the  Avishes  of  my  dead  father.  I  loved 
him,  Jeffrey,  in  my  heart."  And  his  voice 
faltered  a  little.  "  More,  perhaps,  than  you 
have  ever  thought;  though — though  in 
this  room  we  quarrelled  and  1  left  the 
house  at  his  bidding.     I  loved  him,   and 
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would  regard  his  wishes,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  affecting  my  whole  future  career, 
were  my  opinions  what  they  once  were. 
But  they  are  not.  I  have  seen  reason  to 
alter  my  opinions ;  and,  as  I  have  told  you, 
I  now  accept  willingly  the  profession  my 
father  forced  upon  me — for  that  is  the  true 
word  to  use.  You  are  now  my  master,  as 
you  say — " 

"I  did  not  desire  to  use  the  term  of- 
fensively, Edwin.     I — '* 

"  No,  but  it  is  the  plain  true  word,  and 
therefore  it  is  the  best  to  use.  Well,  I 
accept  you  as  my  master,  and  I  will  seek  to 
serve  you  faithfully.  I  will  do  what  I  can 
to  please  you,  and  to  work  for  you,  and  to 
study  conscientiously  during  my  term  of 
service,  and  acquit  myself  as  a  good  pro- 
fessional man." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so." 
"  I    will    be   beholden    to    your   bounty 
even — " 

"  Pray,  don't  put  it  in  that  way." 

"It  is  the  plainest,  Jeffrey.     I  will  owe 
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my  subsistence  to  you.  Why  should  I  be 
ashamed?  To  whom  should  I  look  for 
assistance  and  support  if  not  to  my  own 
brother?" 

"  You  are  right — you  are  right !  But  is 
it  necessary  to  set  forth  all  this?" 

"  Yes,  because  I  desire  you  fully  to  un- 
derstand my  meaning.  I  say  I  w^ill  serve 
you — you  will  in  turn  support  me.  Look 
upon  that  as  a  bargain,  in  w^hich,  perhaps, 
I  have  the  best  of  it,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
you  accordingly." 

"■  I  don't  see  really  why  you  prefer  that 
things  should  be  placed  in  this  rather  of- 
fensive light." 

^'Listen,  JeiFrey,  still.  So  far  the  bar- 
gain, and  we  are  agreed  and  understand 
each  other.  Further  I  am  not  prepared  to 
go.  If  you  think  you  are  entitled  to  con- 
trol me  in  other  than  in  official  matters — to 
dictate  where  I  shall  go,  whom  I  shall  see, 
whom  I  shall  not  see ;  if  you  think  to  step 
between  me  and  my  duties,  or  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  such,  to  buy  me  off,  as  it  were, 
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from  those  I  love  and  cling  to  by  such 
means  as  this,"  and  he  held  out  the  crum- 
pled cheque,  '^  then  I  say  you  are  stepping 
out  of  the  contract,  and  I  claim  to  end  the 
bargain,  and  we  will  hold  off  from  each 
other ;  and,  if  need  be,"  he  cried,  with  some 
emotion,  ^'  I  will  quit  this  house  again  as  I 
quitted  it  once  before — and  we  will  part, 
Jeffrey,  not  easily  to  unite  again." 
"  You  speak  warmly,  Edwin." 
"  I  feel  very  warmly  on  this  subject." 
"Well,  well,  I  don't  care  to  carry  the 
discussion  further.  Let  it  be  as  you  desire. 
Keep  the  cheque — you  quite  misapprehend 
me.  I  never  dreamt  of  buying  you  off,  as 
you  term  it.  What  could  have  put  such  an 
idea  into  your  head?  Keep  the  cheque, 
and  pray  endeavour  for  the  future  to  avoid 
putting  an  insulting  construction  upon  my 
words  or  actions,  or  seeing  offence  where 
none  is  contemplated.  I  desire  to  serve 
you,  and  I  will  serve  you  in  spite  even  of 
yourself  There,  let  us  be  friends,"  and 
Jeffrey  stretched  out  his  hand,  which  Edwin 
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clasped  warmly;  "try  and  understand  me, 
and  do  me  justice." 

"  And  you,  Jeffrey,  try  and  understand  me 
— and  do  me  justice  ! "  And  Edwin  left  the 
room. 

"Why  has  he  changed?"  Jeffrey  asked 
himself.  "  What  has  made  him  suspicious  ? 
Has  Sylvia —  No,  she  could  not,  she  dare 
not  betray  me  !  If  he  would  go  away  for 
a  year — to  Rome — anywhere  ;  if  he  would 
only  cling  to  his  beggarly  Fine  Arts —  What 
has  changed  him?"  He  strode  up  and 
down  the  room.  He  looked  very  pale  and 
gaunt,  and  anxious.  "Well — if  he  must 
come  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields — let  him  !  If 
he  will  struggle  with  me— let  him !" 

Soon  a  strange  change  came  over  him ; 
the  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  flung 
himself  upon  the  sofa,  hiding  his  face  in  his 
hands.  The  door  opened  noiselessly,  and 
Edwin  re-entered.  He  started  on  seeing 
Jeffrey,  who  was  too  self- occupied  to  notice 
him. 

"  I  have  done  him  wrong  I"  said  Edwin  ; 

VOL.  III.  C 
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"his  grief  is  greater  than  mine!"  Even 
sorrow  can  be  jealous ! 

*'Be  comforted,  Jeffrey,"  and  he  placed 
his  hand  kindly  on  his  brother's  shoulder. 
Jeffrey  started  up  fiercely. 

"  How  dare  you  watch  me !  How  dare 
you  disturb  me !  No — 1  don't  mean  that. 
Forgive  me,  Ned — I'm  not  very  well,  that's 
aU!" 


19 


CHAPTER  II. 

"as    you    were!" 

How  death  ages  the  survivors !  How  sorrow 
forces  growth !  How  bereavement  tones 
and  fortifies !  His  father  dead,  Edwin  had 
at  a  step  left  boyishness  behind  and  reached 
manhood.  Very  pale  in  his  suit  of  deep 
black,  there  was  now  a  resolute  firmness  in 
his  look,  a  manliness  in  his  step,  a  determi- 
nation about  his  quick,  steady  glance  and 
compressed  lips,  that  seemed  new  to  him. 
He  was  harder  and  sharper  in  outline ;  he 
had  lost  tha4  air  of  almost  womanly  tender- 
ness and  sensibility  that  had  once  pertained 
to  him.  He  was  still  so  thoroughly  an  artist 
inwardly,  it  was  not  possible  to  divest  him 
of  all  outward  show  of  it;    he  could  not 

c2 
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adopt  Jeffrey's  clipped,  brushed,  crimped 
notions  of  respectability  all  at  once.  Some- 
thing of  the  old  flow  and  curve  of  line 
remained,  in  the  ample,  long,  light  hair, 
and  the  easy  dress  and  freedom  of  limb  and 
movement ;  and  something  of  the  artist  look 
sometimes  in  the  old  dreamy,  abstracted  air 
that  would  come  over  him.  Still  he  was  a 
reputable,  gentlemanly-looking  articled  clerk 
and  student  of  law.  "Very  punctual  and 
industrious,"  quoth  Mr.  Deacon ;  "I  wish 
you'd  try  and  copy  him  a  little  more,  Mr. 
Rook." 

But  it  was  not  solely  the  death  of  his 
father  that  had  brought  about  these  results 
— though  that  had  shocked  him  greatly,  as 
the  first  tangible  acquaintance  with  death 
always  shocks.  He  had  been  subjected  to 
a  violent  revulsion  of  feeling.  That  terrible 
story  told  by  the  dying  man,  which  im- 
peached at  once  the  fidelity  of  Desiree,  and 
the  honour  of  the  man  he  had  chosen  to  be 
his  friend  and  monitor,  impressed  him  deeply. 
He  had  tried  at  first  to  persuade  himself  of 
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its  untrutli  —  that  his  father's  mind  had 
indeed  been  aiFected  as  Jeffrey  had  warned 
him  it  had ;  that  the  whole  thing  was  but 
the  dream  of  a  disordered  mind.  But 
steadily  the  conviction  forced  itself  upon 
him  that  the  story  was  true ;  and,  looking 
back  upon  the  past,  he  seemed  to  find  a  host 
of  evidences  in  support  of  it — certain  strange- 
nesses in  Mr.  Dax's  manner  were  now  ex- 
plained— a  light  was  thrown  upon  various 
doubts,  and  suspicions,  and  misfortunes  in 
the  career  of  Paul  Foster.  Yes,  the  story 
was  true !  Desiree  had  been  untrue — New- 
ton Dax  had  been  base  I 

And  what  then  ?  Could  he  meet  him  as 
before?  Could  they  still  remain  friends 
and  allies — working  together  on  terms  of 
intimacy  and  fellowship  ?  More  than  this  ! 
Could  he  longer  bear  to  owe  to  this  man 
the  means  of  earning  a  subsistence  ?  He 
had  fancied  once  that  it  was  his  own  talent 
that  had  done  him  this  service.  How  vain 
the  thought  seemed  now !  How  apparent  it 
now  was  that  he  owed  all  to  this  man  Dax 
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— who — who  had  behaved  so  cruelly  in  the 
past !  It  was  he  who  had  sold  his  writings 
and  drawings.  It  was  he  whose  interests 
brought  a  return  for  his  toil  —  not  their 
merit :  there  were  hundreds  of  men  of  more 
talent  than  himself  dying  very  likely  for 
want  of  the  interest  that  would  bring  money 
in  exchange  for  their  work.  No.  He  could 
go  on  in  such  a  system  no  longer ;  he  must 
part  from  this  man — he  was  bound  to  do 
that  much  at  least.  He  would  seek  him  no 
more  —  they  would  never  meet  again ! 
Should  he  have  occasion  to  quit  Gloucester 
Terrace  a  second  time,  why,  it  would  not  be 
to  St.  Dunstan's  Inn  that  he  would  bend 
his  steps.  It  would  not  be  of  Newton  Dax 
that  he  would  ask  for  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. And  he  felt  as  though  he  had  done 
wrong,  as  though  wrong  had  been  done  him 
— and  with  penitence  came  a  certain  feeling 
of  injury  and  anger — and  as  king  David  said 
in  his  wrath  that  all  men  were  liars,  so 
Edwin  Erie,  turning  his  back  on  Newton 
Dax,  and   St.  Dunstan's  Inn,  on  Art  and 
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Literature,  and  their  students  and  fol- 
lowers, denounced  the  whole  business  as 
dangerous  and  disreputable — decided  that 
he  would  no  more  of  it — shook  the  dust 
from  his  feet,  and  journeyed  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  with  all  the  speed  he  could. 
Yes,  he  retreated,  leaving  his  baggage  in 
possession  of  the  enemy.  He  remembered 
now  Mr.  Dax's  own  cautions  on  the  occasion 
of  their  first  meeting.  The  injunctions  to 
be  respectable,  above  all  things,  and  to  have 
not  to  do  with  St.  Dunstan's  Inn,  and  its 
Bohemian  denizens.  He  would  carry  out 
these  views  now  to  the  uttermost,  and  so 
good-bye  to  the  MSS.,  and  sketch-books, 
the  tragedy  of  the  "  Necromancer,"  and  the 
comedy  of  *'King,  Queen,  Knave;"  the 
*'  Biographical  Dictionary,"  the  Trumpet^ 
and  the  Banjo,  Tom  Deverell,  Glossop, 
Skeffington,  and  the  rest.  Henceforward 
they  were  no  more  to  him,  he  was  no  more 
to  them.  They  had  travelled  together  for 
a  single  stage  only,  now  came  the  turning 
at  which  they  were  to  separate.     Their  way 
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was  along  that  narrow,  rough,  twisting 
road,  lined  with  a  good  many  hostels,  but 
crowded  with  rather  dingy  travellers,  and 
a  debtor's  prison  at  the  end  of  it ;  though  it 
was  possible  to  pass  that  handsome  struc- 
ture, and  so  arrive  at  very  pleasant  places 
and  comfortable  lodgings  beyond.  His 
path  was  along  this  fine,  broad,  open  road, 
water  and  gas-piped,  and  smooth  travelling, 
however  long  the  journey.  Toil  along  this 
road,  swerving  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left,  and  respectability  must  be  yours  ; 
or  go  on  further  still,  there  is  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  reaching  that  throne  and  monu- 
ment of  good  report,  that  soft  seat  for  the 
resting  of  the  active,  though  fatigued,  legal 
legs  —  the  woolsack.  Yes,  he  resolved 
that  should  be  his  way.  So,  good-bye  to 
the  other  travellers.  The  name  of  Edwin 
Gabriel  Erie  should  swell  the  law-list — he 
would  be  Jeffrey's  hard-working  clerk.  He 
would  win  golden  opinions  from  old  Mr. 
Deacon ;  he  would  go  on  in  the  parental 
groove,   and  become  an   eminent  solicitor, 
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and  the  member  of  a  highly  respectable  firm. 

And  he  wrote  to  Newton  Dax.  Yes,  that 
was  necessary ;  it  was  due  to  Dax,  due  to 
himself,  due  to  their  friendship. 

''  You  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  now 
write  to  you,  Newton,  to  beg  that  we  may 
not  meet  again — that  you  will  regard  all 
that  has  passed  between  us  as  now  null  and 
void,  that  you  will  forget  that  we  have 
ever  met.  You  will  look  upon  the  past, 
and  know  that  there  lies  the  reason,  and  the 
explanation  of  my  asking  this.  I  do  not 
seek  for  any  regrets,  for  any  exculpa- 
tions. I  am  not  a  judge  in  the  matter,  and, 
believe  me,  I  do  not  feel  harshly  towards 
you.  The  wrong-doing  of  years  ago  can 
have  harmed  me  in  no  way,  still  the  memory 
of  it  clings  to  me,  and  I  cannot  disconnect 
myself  from  its  pains,  I  cannot  forget  your 
share  in  it.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the 
kindness  I  have  received  from  you  ;  for  this 
I  shall  not  cease  to  be  grateful ;  if  anything 
could  condone  to  my  feelings  for  the  past, 
it   would  be   this   kindness;    but,    indeed, 
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Newton,  nothing  can.  I  am  grateful  to 
you,  I  feel  kindly  to  you,  still  I  know  there 
exists  a  line  of  separation  between  us, 
across  which  it  would  be  wrong  in  either  of 
us  to  seek  to  pass.  So  I  ask  that  we  may 
not  meet  again  ;  and  Ave  need  not.  Our 
paths  are  separate — I  return  to  my  proper 
duties.  My  father  is  dead,  and  perhaps  I 
feel  bound  to  respect  his  wishes  ;  perhaps 
other  reasons  have  determined  me.  How- 
ever, I  am  determined.  And  so  good-bye. 
God  prosper  you,  Newton.  Go  on  as 
though  that  meeting  in  Covent  Garden 
Market  had  never  been.     Good-bye." 

"  There  is  no  need  to  be  more  explicit," 
said  Ned  ;  "  no  need  to  put  the  shameful 
words  down  on  paper — he  will  know  what 
it  means.  Yes,  it  is  best  so.  I  am  glad 
I've  written — it's  a  load  off  my  mind,  that 
is  nearly  off.  Let  me  work  hard  at  this 
law,  and  get  it  quite  off." 

"Well,  1  took  the  letter  to  Dax,"  said 
Mr.  Rook. 
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"  You  saw  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  as  large  as  life.  I  had  some  difficul- 
ty in  getting  in,  as  usual,  but  I  did  get  in.'' 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"  Let  a  fellow  tell  his  story  his  own  way. 
Well,  he  came  out,  looking  as  big  as  ever, 
very  fierce,  with  a  pen  in  his  mouth,  and 
his  great  ugly  red  beard.  He  is  a  wild 
looking  card,  isn't  he  ?  Most  literary  men 
are,  it  seems  to  me.  ^  How's  David?'  he 
said.  He  always  calls  you  David — I  don't 
know  why,  I'm  sure  ;  I  don't  see  the  joke  a 
bit  myself.  '  There's  a  letter  from  him,' 
says  I.  He  almost  snatches  it  out  of  my 
hands,  and  then  he  looks  at  the  black  seal. 
^  Yes,'  he  says,  quietly,  '  I  saw  it  in  the 
paper.'     Then  he  opens  the  letter." 

"Well?" 

"  I  don't  know  the  least  what  you  put  in 
that  letter,  but  if  ever  a  man  had  a  slogging 
blow  sent  him  in  an  envelope,  if  ever  a  man 
got  a  onener  neatly  done  up  in  cream-laid 
paper,  and  sent  to  him  from  a  mile  off,  Mr. 
Newton  Dax  was  that  party." 
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"What  did  he  say?" 

"  Say  ?  People  can't  say  much  when 
they're  completely  knocked  off  their  legs, 
out  of  wind  and  time.  It  ivas  a  stinger! 
He  turns  as  white  as  a  sheet,  crumples  up 
the  letter,  and  glares  at  me  as  though  he 
was  going  to  hit  me  or  eat  me,  that's  all.  I 
couldn't  help  doubling  up  my  fists  to  be 
ready  like,  for  1  didn't  know  what  might 
happen,  you  know.  Then  he  gives  a  sort  of 
a  wave  of  his  hand,  as  much  as  to  say, 
come  in,  and  then  he  slams-to  the  door 
behind  me.  Then  he  throws  himself  into  a 
chair,  and,  though  he  don't  ask  me  to,  why 
I  do  the  same  ;  and  then  he  lights  up  his 
long  pipe,  and  so  I  light  up  my  short  one ; 
and  there  we  sit,  without  speaking  a  word 
either  of  us,  smoking  like  mad." 

"AndDax?" 

"Well,  there  he  sits,  frowning  hard, 
smoking  hard — with  a  sort  of  red  colour  in 
his  eyes,  somehow,  and  white  lips.  I  never 
saw  a  fellow  look  so  queer  !  And  then  he 
begins  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth, 
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and  grinding  his  teeth,  and  pulling  his  hair 
about.  And  then  he  gets  glaring  at  me 
again.  '  Come  on,'  thinks  I,  ^  I'm  ready 
if  you  want  a  round  or  two.'  But  it 
doesn't  come  to  anything  after  all.  And 
then—" 

"Well?'' 

"  'Pon  my  word,  I'm  not  cramming  you, 
Ned.  Suddenly  he  gets  quite  quiet  and 
turns  away,  and  his  head  droops,  and  then 
tears  come  trickling  out  of  his  eyes,  down 
his  face  on  to  his  beard.  It  made  me  feel 
quite  strange — I  never  saw  a  man  cry 
before — and — it  nearly  set  me  crying  my- 
self; and  I  felt  a  sort  of  a  something  in  my 
throat,  and  a  twisting  about  my  lips ,  so  I 
blew  hard  at  my  pipe  and  says  to  myself, 
'  Well,  you  are  a  precious  fool,  Sep,  you 
are,  to  go  snivelling  about  what  you  know 
nothing  about.'  That  was  to  cheer  me  up, 
you  know,  and  make  me  think  more  of 
what  I  was  about." 

"AndDax?"" 

"  He    sat    there    quite    still    with    the 
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crumpled    letter    in    his   hand.      Once    I 
thought  he  was  going  to  speak,  but  some- 
how  he   checked   himself,  and   seemed   to 
think  better  of  it ;  and  then  it  seemed  to 
come  upon  me  that,   after  all,  perhaps,  I 
had  no  business  there,  and  had  better  be 
off.     Once  I  longed  to  go  and  pat  him  on 
the  back,  and  tell  him,  you  know,  to  keep 
his  pecker  up  and  that,  and  go  in  for  ano- 
ther round  or  two ;  but  somehow  the  fight- 
ing seemed  all  knocked  out  of  him,  and  I 
didn't  like  to ;  and  so  I  got  up  quietly  and 
went  away,  and  left  him  without  his  know- 
ing I'd  gone,  or  so  much  as  turning  in  his 
chair." 

"  Thank  you,  Sep,  I'm  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  going." 

"  Well,  old  boy,  I'd  go  anywhere  for  you 
as  you  know,  only,  I  hope  it's  all  right.  I 
don't  think  that  Dax  is  a  bad  sort — of 
course,  you  know  best — and  if  you  think  it 
right  to  quarrel  with  him,  or  blow  him  up, 
or  cut  him,  why,  of  course,  you're  right — 
only,  old  fellow,  I  hope  you'll  never  send 
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me  such  a  crusher  as  that  letter  was  to  Dax. 
There,  we  won't  talk  any  more  about  it — I 
see  you  don't  like  it.  I  don't  know  what 
was  in  the  letter,  and  what's  more,  I  don't 
want  to.  So  that's  settled.  And  now,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  to-night  ?  Can't  you 
come  up  to  my  crib  and  have  a  cup  of  tea?" 

"  Who  is  in  Mr.  Jeffrey's  room  ?  "  asked 
Edwin  of  one  of  the  clerks. 

"  An  oldish  woman — said  her  name  was 
Coope — wanted  to  see  him  per  tickler.  No 
one  else  would  do." 

"  Oh,  the  nurse,"  Edwin  muttered,  with 
a  sad  thought  of  how  she  had  stood  by  a 
sick-bed  in  Gloucester  Terrace;  "come  for 
money,  or  a  character,  or  something,  I  sup- 
pose," and  he  paid  little  heed  to  the  visit. 

Mrs.  Coope  stood  facing  Jeffrey  as  he 
sat  at  his  writing-table. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Coope,  what  can  I  do  for 
you  ?  "  he  said,  blandly. 

The  jet-black  eyes  gazed  at  him  so  steadily, 
that  he  rather  shrunk  from  them. 
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"  Pray,  be  seated." 

"  Thank  you — I  prefer  to  stand." 

She  remained  silent.  He  repeated  his 
inquiry. 

"  Is  it  safe  to  speak  here  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Safe  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Is  there  any  one  likely  to  overhear?" 
Their  eyes  met.  Mrs.  Coope  stood  quite 
calm  and  motionless,  but  she  did  not  take 
her  gaze  from  him.  Jeffrey  evidently  paled 
and  winced.  He  went  and  examined  the 
door,  and  ascertaining  that  it  was  closely 
shut,  he  returned  to  his  desk  and  resumed 
his  seat. 

"  I  must  ask  you  to  be  brief,"  he  said, 
rather  angrily.  "  No  one  can  overhear  you. 
Pray,  say  what  you  want  to ;  for  my  time 
is  really  valuable,  and  I  have  several  ap- 
pointments that  I  must  keep.  What  is  it? 
Can  I  assist  you  in  any  way  ?  I'm  sure  I 
shall  be  very  happy.  Have  you  not  been 
paid?" 

Oh  !  yes.  She  had  been  paid.  It  wasn't 
that.     Oh!  no! 
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"  Do  you  want  any  letter  of  recom- 
mendation ?  I  can  give  you  one  with  great 
pleasure,  as  I'm  sure  you  were  most  attentive 
to  my  late  father." 

"  Poor  man  !"  said  Mrs.  Coope,  medita- 
tively, and  dabbing  her  eyes  with  a  clean 
white  handkerchief,  which,  however,  she  did 
not  unfold  for  the  purpose,  but  retained  in  the 
neat  oblong  form  the  washerwoman's  folding 
had  given  it — "  he  suiFered  very  much  !" 

"Yes,"  said  Jeffrey,  looking  away;  "it's 
a  consolation  to  think  he  was  well  cared  for 
to  the  last.  All  that  human  skill  and  atten- 
tion could  do  for  him  was  certainly  done.'' 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Coope ;  and 
she  thrust  her  handkerchief  away,  rather 
petulantly,  and  folded  one  hand  over  the 
other.  She  wore  black  kid  gloves,  rather 
rusty  in  colour  and  creased  in  quality,  and 
some  sizes  too  large  for  her.  Then  she  said, 
abruptly, 

"He  rambled  a  good  deal." 

"Yes,"  said  Jeffrey,  uneasily;  "he  was 
often  quite  delirious — mad  ! " 

VOL.  III.  D 
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"  No,  not  mad !"  she  said,  with  a  strange 
significance  in  her  looks ;  "  oh,  no,  not  mad ! 
— not  by  any  means!  There  was  always 
sense  in  what  he  was  saying,  though  he 
didn't  know  that  he  was  saying  it !  He 
went  rambling  on  when  he'd  better  have  hold 
his  tongue — that's  all!  I  don't  call  that 
mad  ! — no,  nor  delirious  1  Rambling,  if  you 
like;  but  truth  for  all  that!  I  ought  to 
know — I  heard  him ;  and — and  I  remember 
what  he  said,  too  !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Jeffrey, 
huskily,  and  very  pale. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  madness  when  he  said  I 
was  to  have  his  watch  and  chain — yes,  and 
his  seals  and  rings — for  waiting  on  him  so 
kindly  !  Do  you  think  he  was  mad  then  ? 
Not  you !  Do  I  think  he  was  mad  ?  Oh  ! 
dear,  no — not  at  all !" 

"You've  come  for  these?" 

"Yes,  please." 

"Do  you  know  what  this  is?"  Jeffrey 
asked,  sternly — "  An  attempt  to  extort 
money !" 
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"  Fetch  a  policeman,  then  !"  Jeffrey 
rose,  and  moved  towards  the  door ;  but  she 
did  not  quail.     He  resumed  his  seat. 

"  Perhaps  what  you  say  is  true.  He 
might  have  given  you  these.  You  shall 
have  them ;  or — what  will  be  the  same 
thing  to  you,  I  daresay — their  value  in 
money." 

"A  hundred  pounds,"  she  said,  quickly; 
"  yes,  I'll  take  that !" 

^'That's  more  than  their  value.  You 
know  it.     Still,  you  shall  have  it !" 

"  I  should  like  one  of  the  rings — I  don't 
care  which — as  a  mememter."  Jeffrey 
looked  very  fiercely  at  her. 

"  You  shall  have  it.  I'll  now  write  you 
a  cheque." 

"Thank  you.  I  don't  like  cheques.  Give 
it  to  me  in  gold." 

"  I  have  not  the  amount  here,  nor  any- 
thing like  it." 

"  I'll  call  to-morrow  for  it.  Have  it  ready. 
I'll  call  at  this  time  exactly."  Her  per- 
emptory manner  nettled  Jeffrey. 

d2 
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"  How  dare  you  assume  this  tone !  Take 
care  what  you  say  or  do  !" 

"  I'm  not  frightened,"  she  said,  quietly ; 
*^  it's  a  simple  business.  Your  father,  dying, 
told  me  he  would  give  me  his  watch  and 
chain,  and  rings,  for  my  care  of  him.  Of 
course  I  have  no  legal  claim.  I  simply  tell 
you  of  the  dead  man's  words,  and  ask  you 
if  you  will  fulfil  his  wishes.  Say  no,  and 
there's  an  end  of  the  matter :  say  yes,  and 
give  me  the  worth  of  the  things  in  gold! 
Why  not  ?  What  have  I  to  fear  ?  Oh  !  no ; 
certainly" — she  went  on,  mockingly — ^^  1 
have  nothing  to  fear !" 

"And  this  money  received,  you'll  come 
again  with  some  story  of  a  new  bequest  in 
your  favour — some  new  account  of  the  dead 
man's  words." 

"  No  ;  I  shall  have  nothing  further  to 
tell  about  what  he  said !"  And  the  jet  eyes 
looked  at  Jeffrey,  with  a  peculiar  meaning 
in  their  bright,  hard  glitter. 

"  Well,  come  to-morrow,"  said  Jeffrey, 
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gloomily.  ^'But  mind,  if  there's  any  fur- 
ther attempt  — " 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  threaten  me. 
There  will  be  no  other."  And  she  quitted 
the  room. 

Jeffrey  sat  for  some  time  lost  in  thought. 
Then  he  started  up,  looked  at  the  clock, 
recollected  himself,  and  set  to  work  writing 
rapidly. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ALTERATIONS. 

"  I  TELL  you  what  it  is,  young  felloAv,  you're 
going  a  pace  that's  a  great  deal  too  fast  to 
last.  If  you  make  all  the  running  so  early 
in  the  race,  depend  upon  it  you'll  be  no- 
where at  the  finish.  I've  had  my  eye  on 
you  for  ever  so  long.  You'll  lose  all  your 
wind  before  you  reach  the  Red  House — go 
all  to  pieces  getting  round  the  corner — and 
be  cat's  meat  by  the  time  you  arrive  at  the 
winning-post.  That's  my  opinion.  So  I 
don't  deceive  you." 

(I  may  mention,  that  I  believe  those  ob- 
servations had  some  reference  to  Doncaster 
race-course.) 
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Mr.  Septimus  Rook  was  the  speaker.  He 
had  been  sitting  at  his  desk,  perfectly  unoc- 
cupied himself,  except  so  far  as  his  watching 
the  industry  of  the  young  gentleman  at 
work  opposite  to  him  can  be  called  occupa- 
tion. 

"  Don't  tell  me  !''  he  continued,  replying 
to  a  purely  imaginary  contradiction.  "7 
know  there's  no  necessity  for  all  that  putting 
on  the  steam.  You're  drawing  the  bill  in 
*  Sling  and  Slinger.'  I  know  what  you're 
doing,  and  there  isn't  the  slightest  occasion 
to  hurry  about  it.  There  never  is  any  oc- 
casion to  hurry  about  Chancery  proceedings 
that  ever  I  could  see.  And  that  bill  won't 
be  filed  this  side  of  the  long  vacation,  as 
you  very  well  know.  Then,  why  hurry  ? 
I  repeat  the  inquiry — why  hurry  ?  But  I 
shan't  pause  for  a  reply,  because  I  haven't 
done  yet.  You're  all  wrong,  Ned.  I've 
had  it  on  my  mind  to  tell  you  so  for  ever 
so  long,  and  I've  got  out  with  it  at  last. 
You're  all  wrong — and  that's  all  about  it. 
There  you  sit,  never  say  a  word  to  a  fellow, 
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and  not  so  much  as  a  drawing  on  your 
blotting-paper  for  the  last  month.  No 
matter  whether  Deacon's  in  or  out,  on  you 
go,  working  your  very  head  off.  Why, 
you're  getting  quite  thin  and  haggard — 
that's  what  you're  getting.  I  wouldn't  mind 
betting  anything  that  you've  lost  pounds 
of  flesh — ay,  sir,  pounds — during  the  last 
six  months.  There  you  sit,  frowning  and 
looking  savage,  as  though  the  paper  had  bit 
you,  and  biting  your  lips,  and  eating  a 
biscuit  for  lunch  only  !  Bah  !  A  biscuit ! 
I'm  quite  ashamed  of  you — and  writing  all 
the  time  you're  eating  it — and  not  so  much 
as  a  glass  of  ale  even.  What  do  you  mean 
by  it  ?  No ! — it  isn't  shamming.  I  know 
what  that  is.  I  can  hit  them  up  and  make- 
believe  to  be  going  an  awful  pace,  when 
Jeffrey  comes  in  for  five  minutes  or  so. 
But  I  don't  keep  it  up  as  you  do.  No — not 
I.  Why,  one  would  think  you  were  paid 
millions,  to  see  you  work.  Just  recollect,  if 
you  please,  that  you're  only  an  articled  clerk, 
young  man — not  the  Lord  Chancellor  yety 
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"  Have  you  finished,  Sep  ?" 

'^ There! — it's  a  positive  comfort  to  see 
anything  like  a  smile  come  out  on  your 
face  ,*  and  it's  quite  one  of  the  novelties  of 
the  season — quite !  Now,  look  here.  What 
do  you  mean  by  it  ?  Do  you  want  to  steal 
a  march  upon  me  ?  Do  you  want  to  come 
in  first,  and  leave  me  nowhere  ?  Just  say 
the  word,  there,  and  I'll  give  in — by  George 
I  will !  I'll  sell  the  race.  It's  shabby ;  but 
I'll  do  it — if  you'll  give  over  that  awful 
strain.  Take  the  woolsack! — I'll  forfeit. 
Be  Lord  Chancellor ! — I  don't  care — I  give 
it  you — and  I'll  put  up  with  the  Rolls !  It's 
not  a  bad  thing  the  Rolls,  mind  you,  Ned. 
You  don't  have  to  go  out  with  the  Govern- 
ment. You  can  stick  to  it  all  your  life, 
and  I  believe  the  salary  is  first- rate." 

Edwin  Erie  laid  down  his  pen. 

"That's  right,"  Mr.  Rook  continued. 
"  Knock  ofi"  work  for  a  bit,  and  have  a  chat. 
I  never  get  a  chance  of  having  a  chat  with 
you  now.     How  tired  you  look  I" 

"  I  am  tired,  Sep — dog-tired  !" 
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"  You  know  it's  absurd  your  going  on 
working  in  this  sort  of  way.  You'll  only 
kill  yourself — that's  all  you'll  do.  And 
what's  the  good  of  it  all,  I  should  like  to 
know? — what  is  the  good  of  it?" 

Ned  said  nothing;  he  only  rubbed  his 
hand  over  his  eyes,  in  a  fatigued  way. 

"  And  then  you  sit  up  at  night,  reading. 
I  know  you  do.  I  heard  you  talking  to 
Deacon,  the  other  day,  in  a  way  that  would 
only  have  come  of  reading  at  night.  I'm 
sure  of  it.  I  didn't  say  anything  at  the 
time ;  but  I  did  stare.  I  opened  my  desk 
and  stared  into  it,  so  that  I  shouldn't  hurt 
anybody's  feelings  by  looking  at  them.  It's 
a  mistake,  Ned — all  a  mistake  !" 

"Perhaps  it  is,  Sep,"  said  Edwin, 
gloomily. 

"  No  theatres  now — oh,  dear,  no  !  There 
are  two  or  three  new  pieces — good  pieces, 
too — at  the  Nonpareil,  and  you  haven't  seen 
them.  Lor' !  no,  and  don't  want  to.  And  no 
drawing  now — where's  that  sketch  of  the  neck- 
and-neck  race  for  the  Chester  Cup  that  you 
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promised  me  ever  so  long  ago?— and  no 
poetry,  nor  plays,  nor  nothing.  You Ve 
brought  yourself  to  a  nice  pass,  you  have — 
it's  all  Smith's  Chancery  Practice  now,  and 
old  Deacon,  and  no  beer  at  lunch  for  fear 
of  its  getting  into  your  head  and  prevent- 
ing your  getting  on  with  Sling  and  Slinger. 
Oh,  what  a  shame  it  is !  There,  I'll  go  mad 
— that's  what  I'll  do,  it  will  save  trouble  in 
the  long  run." 

Ned  commenced  to  walk  about  the  room 
meditatively. 

"And  if  I  should  be  wrong  all  this 
time !" 

("  If,  indeed,"  murmured  Septimus.) 

"  IVe  tried  hard  to  go  in  for  this — I  have 
indeed  tried  to  put  my  heart  into  it." 

("Well,  you  have.  You  can  subpoena 
me  as  a  witness  of  that  much,  if  you 
like.") 

"  I've  tied  myself  down  to  it,  and  closed 
my  eyes  to  everything  else,  and  made  all 
sorts  of  sacrifices — no  one  knows  what 
they've  cost  me — and  yet — " 
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("Yet  it's  come  to  nothing — that's  all 
about  it.") 

"Yet  I  still  feel  the  chain — I  haven't  got 
accustomed  to  it  yet ;  it's  rubbing  the  same 
old  raw  in  my  flesh  again.  If  I  could 
only  harden  to  it — grow  callous  to  the  pull 
of  the  fetters — not  care  for  what's  going  on 
outside  the  prison  walls !  I  can  shut  my 
eyes,  but  somehow  I  can't  stop  my  thoughts. 
Sep,  you  don't  know  how  strong  the  long- 
ing comes  over  me  sometimes  to  return  to 
my  old  ways!" 

"To  St.  Dunstan'sinn?" 

"No,  no — not  there,  but  to —  There, 
it's  nonsense:  I'll  go  on  with  Sling  and 
Slinger." 

"  Ned,  take  my  advice,  and  shut  up  Sling 
and  Slinger  for  a  while,  or  you'll  be  doing 
yourself  an  injury.  Now,  I  tell  you  what — 
old  Deacon's  gone  out,  and  wont  be  back 
for  an  hour  or  so ;  I've  got  the  gloves  in 
this  drawer  here,  we'll  put  them  on  and 
have  a  round  or  two — depend  upon  it 
there's  nothing  like  a  spar  if  you  feel  savage 
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or  seedy,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  It  puts 
you  up  again  wonderfully — especially  if 
you  hit  hard.  When  you  can't  get  a 
human  being,  pummel  at  a  stuffed  sack: 
you'd  be  surprised  how  much  better  you'd 
feel  after  it.  We'll  have  hard  hitting.  I 
don't  mind,  bless  you,  a  bit.  You  can't 
hurt  me,  so  don't  spare  me :  if  I  get  a  black 
eye  I  know  a  shop  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane 
where  I  can  get  it  painted,  and  no  one  will 
see  it.     Come  on  1" 

*^No,  Sep,  not  here — Jeffrey  wouldn't 
like  it.'^ 

"Oh,  bother  Jeffrey! — I  beg  your  pardon. 
But  look  here.  We  must  talk  this  matter 
over.  There's  something  gone  wrong  with 
you — hasn't  there  ?  Well,  then,  what  is  it  ? 
Aint  I  your  friend  ? — wouldn't  I  stand  by 
you,  and  see  fair  play,  and  hold  the  bottle, 
and  apply  the  sponge  when  needful,  or  go 
in  and  have  a  turn  myself  against  any  size 
or  any  weight? — rough  and  tumble  fight- 
ing if  you  like.  Let's  know  if  anything's 
gone  wrong  with  you.     Did  that  chap  Dax 
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insult  you?     Don't  you  think,  supposing 
he  has,  that  you'd  better  call  him  out  and 
get    it    over    comfortably — you'll    feel   so 
much   better   after   it's  over.     There,   you 
don't  like  my  asking  questions,  I  can  see. 
Well,  perhaps  I  oughtn't ;  only  you've  been 
so  kind  to  me,  old  boy,  and  I  like  you  so 
much,  and  always  have  from  the  first,  and 
we've  been  so  jolly  together,  and  get  on  so 
stunning — of  course  I  know  you're  ever  so 
much  cleverer  than  I  am.    I'm  a  fool  to  you 
in  everything — I  know  that,  and  so  do  you; 
but  we  haven't  cared  about  that,  or  let  it 
stand  in  our  way  at  all ;  and  if  anything 
had  gone  wrong  with  you,  Ned,  I  should  be 
no  end  of  sorry — I  should  indeed,  but — but 
if  you  didn't  think  me  worth  trusting  about 
it,  or  didn't  think  1  should  care  to  know,  or 
— or — that  you    know,    somehow,    Ned,    I 
think  I  should  be  sorrier  still  a  good  deal." 

"  My  dear  Sep,"  and  Ned  shook  his  hand, 
"there's  nothing  wrong — only  I  thought  it 
best  to  try  and  give  up  everything  but  law." 

"Why  should  you?" 
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"Well,  people  were  always  saying  I 
should  never  be  a  lawyer." 

("  No  more  you  ever  will,"  said  Septimus, 
aside.) 

"  That  I  was  always  writing  and  drawing 
a  great  deal  too  much,  and  that  was  in  my 
way ;  so  I  determined  to  set  hard  to  work, 
and  put  on  one  side  everything  else.  But 
there,  we  won't  talk  any  more  about  it  now." 

"  I  say,  come  and  dine  with  me.  I've 
just  got  my  money  up  from  the  country  ; 
we'll  dine  in  Fleet  Street,  and  have  a  bottle 
of  wine,  and  then  go  half-price  to  the 
Nonpareil." 

"  No.  I  promised  to  call  on  Paul  Foster 
this  evening." 

A  look  of  disappointment  lengthened 
Mr.  Rook's  face.  Ned  hadn't  the  heart  to 
refuse  him. 

"  Come  with  me  to  uncle  Polly's — we 
can  leave  early,  and  go  on  to  the  Nonpareil 
afterwards." 

"  May  I  ?  I  should  like  to.  Very  well, 
I  will— that's  settled." 
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There  was  certainly  a  cloud  over  the 
Foster  household :  Paul  was  moody,  he 
had  lost  his  old  elasticity  of  spirit,  he  no 
longer  sang  comic-song  burthens  over  his 
work.  Indeed,  he  worked  now  less  confi- 
dently and  zealously  than  of  old;  and 
he  had  paled  and  aged  very  much  of  late. 

"  Polly,  dear,  you  don't  look  well.  What's 
the  matter? — hadn't  you  better  see  the 
doctor  ? ''  So  Sylvia  had  asked.  Sylvia, 
very  pretty  in  her  mourning,  though 
there  was  now  an  anxious  look  even  upon 
her  charming  face,  and  the  brightness  in 
her  eyes  was  not  quite  the  mirthful  bright- 
ness it  had  been. 

"  I  don't  think  you  look  very  first  rate, 
Syl.  Perhaps  it's  that  black  dress  that 
makes  you  look  somehow  taller,  and  thin- 
ner, and  paler.  No,  my  dear,  I'm  not  very 
well,  and  somehow  I  can't  work  as  I  used 
to.  No,  I  won't  see  the  doctor,  he'll  do  me 
no  good ;  and  I  can't  aff'ord  it,  that's 
another  thing,  for  I'm  very  poor — and  I'm 
growing  old,  Syl,  that's  against  me." 
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"  Don't  talk  like  that,  Polly." 
.     "  I  can't  help  it,   Syl.     Poor  Mr.  Erie's 
death   was   a  knock   at  my   door.     Well, 
we  must  all  die  some  day,  I  suppose." 

"  Don't,  Polly~he  was  many  years  older 
than  you  are." 

"  Ah !  we  married  about  the  same  time, 
Syl.  Though  Edwin  was  born  before  you 
were." 

"  Edwin  said  he  would  call  this  evening." 

"It's  strange  the  old  man  never  men- 
tioned him  in  his  will ;  and  yet  he  was  very 
friendly  with  him  at  last,  and  it  wasn't 
because  he  left  home  lately,  for  the  will 
bore  an  old  date.  (That's  a  nice  bit  of 
colour,  I  think,  Syl).  Ah !  what  a  thing 
money  is.  How  rich  Jeffrey  must  be ! 
Everything  left  to  him  I  I  wonder  what 
he'll  do  with  all  his  money  ?  Perhaps  he'll 
take  to  buying  pictures.  He  could  well 
afford  it,  and  I  could  let  him  have  a  few  first- 
rate  things  at  very  low  figures.  What  will 
he  do  with  that  large  house  in  Gloucester 
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Terrace  ?     The  best  thing  lie  could  do  by 
far  would  be  to  marry  and  settle." 

There  was  an  expression  of  suffering 
passed  over  Sylvia's  face.  "  He  harps  upon 
this  !  "  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  with  her 
hands  tightly  clasped  together. 

"  It  would  be  the  best  thing  for  him,  Syl — 
and  for  us — that  is,  I  mean  for  you."  She 
said  nothing,  but  turned  away  with  tearful 
eyes,  studying  the  ground.  Paul  was  con- 
stantly speaking  upon  this  subject,  con- 
stantly pressing  upon  her  its  importance, 
though  he  could  not  fail  to  see  how  much 
it  pained  her. 

"Hell  find  plenty  of  women  anxious 
enough  to  say  yes  to  him,  that's  one  thing — 
with  his  looks,  and  his  fortune." 

But  the  attempt  to  pique  her  jealousy 
failed  to  make  her  speak.  Paul  busied 
himself  with  his  work,  so  that  his  face  was 
concealed  by  his  canvas  as  he  said : 

"  I  should  be  very  glad,  indeed,  Syl,  if 
you  could  like  him." 

"  I  cannot,  Polly  !  "  so  plaintively  spoken. 
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Paul  continued  his  work  for  some  moments 
in  silence.     Then  in  husky  tones, 

"  Sometimes  my  head  gets  very  bad,  Syl — 
and  I  feel  very  old,  and  I've  not  prospered; 
and  I  lie  awake  at  night,  Syl,  and  I  think 
and  wonder  how  my  poor  little  child  will 
get  on  when — when  I'm  gone — you  know!" 

"  Father,  dear,  don't  speak  of  it." 

"  As  Jeffrey's  wife — "  How  Sylvia  shi- 
vered. 

"  As  Jeffrey's  wife,  you  would  be  amply 
provided  for ;  and  you  might  be  very  happy 
if  you  would,  Syl ;  for  I  think  that  Jeffrey 
means  well,  and  has  really  a  kind  heart; 
and — I'm  sure  he's  very  fond  of  you  !  It 
would  be  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  think 
that  you  were  so  well  cared  for.  I  shouldn't 
mind  then  what  happened  to  myself.  Tr}^, 
my  dear,  try  and  like  Jeffrey  — " 

"  Hush !  Polly,'*  cried  Sylvia,  with  an 
air  of  intense  relief  and  joy ;  "  Edwin  is  on 
the  stairs !" 

"  How  shamefully  you  have  deserted  us 
of  late,  cousin  Ned.     I'm  so  glad  to  see 
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you.  YouVe  been  sitting  up  late  at  night, 
reading — hasn't  he,  Mr.  Rook  ? — though  he 
promised  me  faithfully  that  he  wouldn't." 

Something  of  the  old  sunshine  of  plea- 
santness seemed  to  come  back  to  the  studio. 
Sylvia  forgot  her  troubles  in  the  presence 
of  Edwin.  To  see  him,  to  be  with  him,  to 
hear  his  voice,  to  watch  his  smile — these 
were  all  she  had  asked.  She  forgot  now — or 
rather  she  did  not  care  to  remember — that 
he  did  not  love  her  as  she  deserved  to  l)e 
loved ;  that  Jeffrey  had  made  an  offer  of 
marriage,  and  that  Paul  was  steadily  second- 
ing that  offer — and  she  prattled  again  to 
Edwin,  in  her  own  artless  way.  And  how 
blind  he  must  have  been  not  to  have  seen 
the  love  swimming  in  her  lovely  hazel  eyes  ? 
— how  cold  he  must  have  been  to  have  felt 
no  love  bounding  through  his  veins  as  he 
listened  to  that  silver  voice,  and  gazed  upon 
that  light  fair  form,  and  studied  that  gentle, 
tender  nature.  He  was  journeying  to  a  far- 
off  country,  while  the  object  of  his  search 
was  at  his  feet — in  love  with  an  idea,  pur- 
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suing  a  fancy,  clothing  a  puppet  with  all 
sorts  of  imaginary  attributes  of  love,  while 
the  reality  was  within  reach — the  actuality 
to  live  for  and  love  only — worth  all  the 
dreams  and  phantoms  in  the  world — a 
genuine,  true,  large-hearted,  loving  woman 
— at  his  side,  though  he  could  not  see  her  ; 
looking  over  and  beyond  her ;  and  wor- 
shipping what  seemed  a  star  in  the  distance, 
though  perhaps  it  was  only  a  piece  of  broken 
glass,  with  the  sun  shining  on  it. 

And  Edwin  was  happy,  too,  to-night — 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  since  the  dismal 
Kensal  Green  business.  He  had  been  tying 
his  mind  down  to  a  dreary  subject,  and  now 
it  had  snapped  its  chains  and  bounded  back 
to  more  cheerful  matters.  It  was  refreshing 
to  his  book-teased  eyes  to  be  contemplating 
their  old  art-loves  again  ;  and  his  fingers 
were  moved  by  an  itching  fondness  to  handle 
Paul's  brushes,  and  grope  their  way  to  de- 
sign on  Paul's  canvases.  Yes ;  he  had 
broken  prison,  and  was  free  again.  Loving 
the  land,  he  had  gone  on  a  long,  painful. 
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sea  voyage,  and  now  here  he  was  back  again 
in  his  own  old  loved  garden.  Law  had 
mined  art,  and  triumphed  lor  a  while  ;  and 
now  art  was  busy  with  a  countermine.  And 
when  should  the  match  be  lighted? — and 
when  may  we  expect  to  see  the  legal 
authorities  spring  into  the  air  ? 

Mr.  Rook  conversed  with  uncle  Polly. 
Now  and  then  he  could  not  help  casting 
longing  glances  in  the  direction  of  Sylvia. 
"  I'd  do  anything  that  girl  told  me.  I'd 
take  any  leap  to  please  her — even  though  I 
knew  I  should  break  my  neck  and  kill  my 
nag  !  But  what's  the  use  !  She  don't  care 
a  bit — don't  see  me  !  She's  only  got  eyes 
for  Ned ;  and  he's  as  blind  as  a  bat  about 
it !  Oh,  my,  it's  heartrending — it  is  !"  And 
he  turned  to  admire  Mr.  Foster's  works  of 
art  ;  and  his  hearty,  unqualified  praise 
somewhat  comforted  the  painter — as  indeed 
it  had  never  failed  to  do — but  still  he  could 
not  altogether  shake  off  the  gloomy  cloud 
that  oppressed  him. 

("  He's  very  down  in  the  mouth,  is  the  old 
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boy.  I  wonder  what's  gone  wrong  with 
him.")  ^'  Now,  that's  the  picture  I  like ;  and 
I  only  wish  I  had  the  money,  and  by  George 
it  shouldn't  remain  long  in  this  studio. 
There's  muscle ! — ^look  at  those  pectorals — 
by  George,  there's  condition ! — how  care- 
fully he  must  have  been  trained— couldn't 
he  hit  a  fellow  a  blow,"  &c.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  Mr.  Rook's  art  criticisms  had  at 
least  the  merit  of  being  entirely  uncon- 
ventional. 

S.0  some  hours  were  passed,  and  then  Ned 
and  Sep  rose  to  depart. 

"You're  not  going,  surely?"  said  uncle 
Polly  to  Septimus. 

"  Yes.  We  want  to  look  in  at  the  Non- 
pareil and  see  the  new  after-piece." 

("  It's  thai  Mr.  Rook,"  said  Sylvia  to  her- 
self; "I'm  sure  Ned  didn't  want  to  go." 
How  very  unjust  love  is !) 

"  He  doesn't  care  for  you,  Syl,"  said  Polly, 
solemnly,  after  his  guests  had  gone.  "One 
can  see  that  with  half  an  eye." 

And  then  like  a  sting  came  the  thought 
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to  Sylvia  that  Ned  had  gone  to  see  Miss 
Aurelia  Vane !  He  had  left  her  side  to  go 
by  preference  to  the  actress. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  she  said  quietly,  in  answer 
to  Polly.  "  But — but  it  makes  no  difference 
in  my  mind." 

Paul  frowned  over  his  tumbler. 

Edwin  Erie  enjoyed  the  theatre  as  he  had 
enjoyed  the  studio.  His  thoughts  escaped 
from  their  pent-up,  forced  condition — will 
he  be  able  to  rebind  them  again  ? 

Soon  there  was  a  house  to  let  in  Glou- 
cester Terrace ;  and  "  all  the  handsome 
modern  furniture,  library  of  500  volumes, 
choice  cellar  of  wines,  oil  paintings,  piano- 
forte, the  property  of  a  gentleman  lately 
deceased,"  were  brought  to  the  hammer.  Not 
on  the  premises,  for  the  lease  of  the  house 
(to  be  also  sold,  with  an  unexpired  term  of 
45  years)  did  not  permit  that  the  sacred 
respectability  of  Gloucester  Terrace  should 
be  invaded  by  an  auctioneer  and  his  atten- 
dant brokers.  There  was  an  answer  to  the 
marvellings   of  the  kitchen  —  Mr.   Jeffrey 
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Erie  was  about  to  break  up  his  establishment. 
He  was  not  going  to  marry  and  settle — at 
any  rate,  not  at  present.  So  the  servants 
must  look  out  for  new  situations.  Mr.  CoUis 
was  soon  comfortably  settled  in  the  house- 
hold of  Lady  Margrave,  the  preceding 
butler  having  very  recently  died  of  apoplexy. 
Mrs.  Beaver  had  entered  the  service  of  a 
weak  widower  in  Spring  Gardens,  whom,  it 
was  confidently  expected,  she  intended 
to  marry  before  many  months  were  over 
his  head.  Miss  Briggs  was  for  the  present 
to  be  heard  of  at  her  aunt  Minns,  and  was 
in  daily  communication  with  an  eminent 
greengrocer  in  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  well  informed  on  the 
subject  of  vacant  situations  in  respectable 
households.  She  was  not  too  much  occupied, 
however,  with  her  own  business  to  prevent 
her  often  devoting  her  thoughts  to  the  wel- 
fare of  her  darling  Mr.  Hedwin.  Mr.  Jeffrey 
Erie  behaved  with  much  kindness  and 
generosity  to  the  servants  of  his  late  father, 
and  compensation  was  made  to  them  for  the 
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want  of  mention  of  their  names  in  tlie  will 
of  the  dead  man. 

Yes — everything  was  sold !      The  piano- 
forte found  its  way  into  Albany  Street ;  the 
pier-glasses  were  bought  (great  bargains)  by 
a  young  couple  recently  married,  and  occu- 
pied  with   the  furnishing  of  a  neat  villa 
residence — with  garden  back  and  front-r-in 
St.  John's  Wood.     The  buhl  tables  went  to 
Westbourne  Grove,  and  the  amber  damask 
sofa  to  a  broker's  in  the  New  Road.     The 
house  was  empty,  and  the  bills  were  in  the 
windows,  and  a  policeman  and  his  wife,  with 
a  table,  two  chairs,  and  three  children,  were 
living  in  the  back  kitchen  ;  they  preferred 
that  apartment  to  any  other,  they  said  "  it 
was  less  dreary  like" — though  how  that  could 
be  it  was  hard  to  say,  for  it  looked  on  to 
a  blank  wall,  only  relieved  by  the  coal-cellar 
door — and  was  haunted  by  strange,  gurgling 
noises   that   the    cistern   would   persist   in 
making.     The  servants  even  had  gone  with 
all  their  boxes — there  remained  but  a  stalk 
or  two  of  straw  in  some  of  the  rooms  left  by 
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the  men  packing  up  and  moving  the  furni- 
ture. There  were  the  black  marks  on  the 
walls  where  the  pictures  had  been  hanging 
— where  the  pier-glasses  had  been  fixed — all 
gone  now !  The  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Whincop  Erie,  by  Jackson — the  origi- 
nals in  their  graves,  what  matters  what 
became  of  their  painted  counterfeits  ? — and 
the  back  drawing-room,  where  the  old  man 
died,  and  which  had  seemed  to  his  family 
and  servants  rather  a  ghostly  place  — 
a  chamber  to  speak  softly  and  tread 
lightly  in  after  that  sad  occurrence — had 
now  lost  all  spell.  It  was  simply  an  empty 
room  like  the  rest;  and  the  new  tenant 
would  come  in  and  laugh,  and  sing,  and 
play  cards  there,  quite  as  of  course,  and  little 
reck  that  there  the  poor  old  eminent  solicitor 
had  been  screaming  with  pain,  that  there  he 
had  talked  so  wildly — madly,  was  it? — "no!" 
Mrs.  Coope  said,  "  not  madly  " — that  there 
he  had  told  to  Edwin  the  story  of  Desiree's 
dishonour — there  the  blood  had  choked  him, 
and  his  heart  had  ceased  to  beat  for  ever ; 
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there  the  undertaker  had  measured  the 
poor  cold  body  ;  there  it  had  been  lying  a 
week  nearly,  looking  so  dreadful  with  the 
sheet  over  it ;  there  it  had  been  screwed 
down  in  the  black- covered,  bronze-handled 
box,  then  taken  thence,  and  slid  into  the 
black  hearse  at  the  door.  We  know  of 
these  things,  but  not  the  incoming  tenants ; 
we  are  haunted  by  these  dread  associations, 
but  not  the  gentleman  who  has  taken  the 
house  and  the  fixtures  at  a  valuation.  He 
has  no  fears — no  memories ;  he  is  full  of 
life  and  happiness  ;  what  matter  to  him  who 
died  in  the  house,  or  where  stood  their 
death-bed  ?  He  is  measuring  with  his  eye. 
Here  will  go  his  sideboard ;  here  his  plate- 
glass  chefFonier ;  there  his  bookcase  ;  here 
his  what-not ;  yes,  and  probably  his  card- 
tables  in  those  two  recesses.  And  about 
carpets?  yea,  it's  always  very  awkward  about 
carpets  in  moving.  He  must  have  new  for 
the  drawing-rooms,  and  put  the  old  into  the 
best  bed-rooms,  and  so  on.  In  which  room 
will  death  come  to  liim  ? — to  which  spot  in 
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the  house  will  that  grim  consecration  be 
given  in  the  eyes  of  his  family  ?  Then  the 
sponge  again,  the  gloom  wiped  away; 
and  our  new  tenant  also  has  a  new  turn 
given  to  the  restless  kaleidoscope — and  so 
on  in  the  eternal  round  and  repetition  of 
the  thing  called  life. 

And  there  was  a  notice  on  the  postern  of 
the  Gloucester  Terrace  house,  setting  forth, 
in  white  letters  on  a  black  ground,  that  "  all 
letters  for  Mr.  Jeffrey  Erie  were  to  be  sent 
to  Messrs.  Foskett,  Bishop  &  Erie,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields." 

The  policeman  enjoyed  the  empty  house 
for  three  weeks,  and  then  came  in  the  new 
tenant ;  and  the  future  editions  of  the  Blue 
Book  and  the  Post-office  Directory  did  not 
contain  the  name  of  John  Whincop  Erie. 
He  had  moved  to  Ken  sal  Green,  and  a  white 
grave-stone  marked  his  resting-place.  But 
what  had  the  Court  Guide  to  do  with 
Kensal  Green  ? 

And  Babette? — What  had  become  of  her? 
She  had  been  seen  very  little  after  her  old 
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master's  death,  though  she  had  constantly 
been  heard  crying  in  different  parts  of  the 
house.  She  had  refused  her  usual  saucer  of 
milk,  and  had  grown  very  shy  and  savage — 
so  the  servants  said.  Both  Jeffrey  and 
Edwin  were  interested  in  her  preservation, 
and  had  given  instructions  to  the  servants 
to  look  after  her  on  the  house  being  given 
up.  Edwin  had,  indeed,  offered  to  take 
care  of  her  himself;  but  she  was  nowhere 
to  be  found,  and  it  was  conjectured  that 
she  had  been  stolen,  or  had  run  away,  or 
been  lost  in  some  manner.  So  the  house 
was  left.  "A  cat?''  Yes,  the  policeman's 
wife  had  seen  a  cat — a  wild  creature,  with 
red  eyes — and  she  had  been  afraid  of  her,  on 
the  children's  account.  "A  white  cat?" 
Well,  no — she  couldn't  say  as  she  was  white 
— a  sort  of  dirty  colour,  like — but  then,  no 
wonder,  as  she  was  always  running  away,  like 
a  mad  thing,  and  darting  up  chimneys,  and 
down  dust-holes,  and  such  like.  Perhaps  she 
was  white.  Could  this  have  been  the  old 
man's  pampered  favourite  ?     And  the  new 
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tenant  had  been  frightened  meeting  a  strange 
creature  on  the  upper  staircase ;  but  it  had 
fled  past  him  precipitately.  Was  that 
Babette  ?  And  the  servants  of  the  new 
tenant  declared  that  there  had  been  a  cat 
whining  outside  on  the  roof  all  the  night 
through,  and  they  hadn't  been  able  to  get  a 
wink  of  sleep  in  their  garret  bed-room. 
Lastly — there  was  a  dreadful  spectacle  in 
the  road,  one  morning,  and  a  crowd  of  little 
boys  round  it,  enjoying  it,  and  kicking  it, 
and  playing  with  the  body  of  a  cat,  quite 
dead — a  cab-wheel  had  passed  over  its  head 
and  crushed  it.  Very  thin  and  starved 
seemed  the  poor  animal,  and  soiled  and 
dirty  with  mire  and  blood,  and  its  poor 
crumpled  fur  of  a  light  colour. 
Was  this  Babette? 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PIMLICO     TO     PARIS. 

Many  months  later,  Edwin  Erie  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  Paris.  I  am  enabled  to  furnish  a 
copy  of  the  letter  : — 

"  Araminta  Row,  Pimlico. 

"  My  Dear  D , — At  last  I  sit  down 

to  redeem  my  promise  of  writing  to  you. 
I  have  been  really  busy ;  and  so  have  been 
always  postponing  this  pleasure  until  I 
seemed  to  have  plenty  of  time  before  me 
for  its  full  enjoyment.  I  wanted  to  have  a 
a  good  many  hours  clearly  my  own,  so  that 
I  might  hand  them  over  wholly  and  bodily 
to  you.  But  this,  it  seems,  I  am  not  likely 
to  have ;  so  at  last,  wearied  with  procras- 
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tinating,  I  take  up  my  pen.  But  mind,  this 
is  written  in  the  intervals  of  labour.  I  am 
liable,  at  any  moment,  to  be  called  from  my 
desk.  My  palette  is  set,  and  my  brushes  are 
wet ;  and  if  the  model  I  expect  is  anything 
like  punctual,  why  then  good-bye,  my  dear 
D ,  to  any  finishing  of  this  epistle  to- 
day. Prepare  your  mind,  therefore,  for  all 
the  incoherencies,  and  discrepancies,  and 
errors  that  are  quite  likely  to  follow. 

"  And  first,  let  me  ask  you  a  string  of 
questions.  How  have  you  been  ? — and  how 
are  you  ? — and  how  do  you  like  Paris  ? — 
and  how   are  you  getting   on   with   your 

work  ? — which  Rubens  is  it  that 

wants  you  to  copy  ? — and  how  large  are 
you  going  to  do  it  ? — and  is  he  going  to  pay 
you  enough  to  make  it  worth  your  while? 
I  am  sure  he  ought  to,  because  I  am  sure 
how  well  and  conscientiously  you  will  do  it. 
Really,  I  envy  you  the  commission,  even 
though  it  should  not  be  a  very  profitable 
one.  One  reason  may  be  that  I  am  so  much 
fonder  of  Peter  Paul  than  you  are.     I  don't 
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think  you  have  hitherto  done  him  half 
justice;  and  I  hope,  as  you  stand  face  to 
face  with  him  in  the  Louvre,  that  you  are 
undergoing  conversion  to  something  more 
like  my  state  of  opinion  about  him.  What 
always  impresses  me  is  his  affluence,  whether 
of  colour,  or  of  drawing,  or  of  form,  or  of 
composition — he  gives  all  so  princely  and 
so  lavishly,  even  though  he  may  now  and 
then  fling  about  his  largess  with  too  vigor- 
ous a  hand,  so  as  almost  to  pelt  you  with 
it.  Over  and  above  all  the  glories  heaped 
upon  one  canvas,  he  has  plenty  more  for 
the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next.  He 
is  really  inexhaustible  in  splendour — at  least 
so  I  fancy ;  he  is  always  drawing  cheques, 
yet  always  leaving  a  superb  balance  in  store 
for  future  occasions.  You  are,  perhaps,  right 
that  the  splendour  is  much  more  earthly 
than  heavenly — more  of  the  body  than  the 
spirit ;  still  it  is  real,  tangible,  and  breath- 
ing— it  comes  close  to  one,  and  can  be  felt 
and  grasped ;  and  I  always  feel  inclined  to 
cheer  and   huzza   before   his   canvases,    as 
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though  at  the  procession  of  some  great 
worldly  conqueror,  and  have  the  most  bril- 
liant, pompous,  coronation  music  played, 
and  crowds  shouting  and  cap-throwing,  and 
banners  waving;  for  in  truth  there  is  such 
an  air  of  triumph  about  his  painting.  Do 
you  feel  all  this  ? — or  are  you  smoking  a 
pipe  and  laughing  over  my,  as  you  may  call 
it,  mistaken  enthusiasm ! 

'^  I  think  you  are  too  archaic,   D . 

There,  I've  said  it  at  last.  I  think  you  are 
too  much  in  love  with  attenuation,  etiolation, 
and  that  a  few  months  intercourse  with 
Peter  Paul  will  be  a  good  tonic  to  your  art 
system,  and  fortify,  and  muscularize,  and 
brace  you  up.  I  know  that  you  charge  me 
with  being  theatrical  and  sham  ;  but  I  can't 
help  that.  I  hope  to  improve,  and  to  put 
as  much  spirit  into  my  bodies  as  you  will 
put  bodies  to  your  spirits ;  for  really  you 
refine  upon  your  forms  so  that  you  arrive 
at  the  most  fearful  debility.  Really,  intel- 
lectuality is  not  inconsistent  with  flesh,  and 
to  possess  sentiment  one  need  not  be  ab- 

f2 
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solutely  a  skeleton.  But  there,  Tm  not 
lecturing  upon  art ;  and — a  ring  at  the  bell. 
The  model  ?     No  ;  the  butcher. 

"Do  you  find  living  cheap  in  Paris  ? — 
cheaper  than  in  London  ?  Have  you  met 
any  one  you  know  in  Paris  ?  Blithers  told 
me,  a  fortnight:  ago,  that  he  was  on  the  eve 
of  starting  to  join  you  ;  but  his  saying  that 
is  almost  a  reason  for  his  being  still  in 
London.  Have  you  been  introduced  to 
any  of  the  French  art-swells.  I  wish  you 
had  some  of  your  own  pictures  with  you  ; 
they  would  be  the  best  letters  of  intro- 
duction. 

"  I  have  been  working  very  hard  lately. 
Perhaps  the  work  has  been  rather  of  the 
'  pot-boiler '  order — but  I  can't  help  that — 
one  must  paint  to  live  before  one  can  live 
to  paint.  And  my  prices — may  I  say  our 
prices  ? — are  not  very  high  at  present.  But 
I  have  sent  a  good  many  things  to  Eobin- 
son's  lately — and  they  have  sold  fairly  upon 
an  average.  Of  course  some  of,  the  prices 
have  barely  paid  for  the  frames  and  R.'s 
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commission;  but  others  have  been  at  a 
higher  rate.  I  have  been  availing  myself 
of  the  advantages  of  the  neighbourhood — 
not  in  the  way  of  landscape — but  Chelsea 
Hospital  is  not  far  oflp,  and  the  Pensioner  as 
a  picture  has  been  a  success  with  me.  I 
have  found  one  or  two  excellent  models,  and 
very  glad  to  sit.  So  I  sketch  them  news- 
paper reading,  pipe  smoking,  beer  drinking, 
draught  playing,  and  then  send  the  works 
to  Robinson's ;  there  is  quite  a  demand  for 
them.  Don't  fancy  for  one  moment  that 
I  am  satisfied  with  this  sort  of  thing,  or 
that  I  think  it  the  thing  to  do.  Only  I 
must  get  a  living  first.  That's  the  great 
fact.  Apres  I  can  enjoy  myself  in  the  pur- 
suit of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  and 
the  beautiful,  and  in  our  art  they  should 
be  nearly  the  same  thing. 

"I  find  my  studio  here  very  comfortable — 
very  nice,  light  and — cheap.  The  landlady 
lets  the  ground  floor  furnished — but  as  she 
couldn't  afford  to  furnish  the  first  floor,  and 
couldn't  let  it  unfurnished — she  was  content 
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to  take  me  as  a  tenant  at  a  very  moderate 
rental.  Our  friend,  Septimus,  is  still  the 
ground-floor  lodger,  and  still,  you  may  be 
sure,  as  true,  and  good,  and  jolly  as  ever; 
quite  willing  to  sham  ill  and  shun  the  office, 
and  stop  all  day  long  in  my  studio,  if  I  am 
very  hard  pressed  for  a  model.  He  only 
stipulates  that  I  shall  permit  him  to  smoke ! 
He  takes  the  most  wonderful  interest  in  my 
progress,  and  has  the  staun chest  belief  in  my 
ultimate  success.  Isn't  this  enough  to  make 
me  like  him,  even  if  there  were  not  a  thou- 
sand other  reasons  ? — and  there  are,  as  you 
know.  I  believe  a  really  kinder  hearted 
fellow  never  breathed.  What  he  wanted  to 
insist  upon  was,  that  he  should  be  my  first 
patron,  and  give  me  my  first  commission  by 
sitting  for  his  portrait.  Of  course  I  painted 
him,  though  I  wouldn't  allow  him  to  pay 
me.  It  was  capital  practice,  and  he  has 
really  a  very  good  head,  which  comes  admi- 
rably in  a  three-quarter  view.  He  was 
rather  annoyed  about  not  paying  for  it. 
But  he  was  even  with  me  in  the  long  run. 
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You  should  see  the  watch  chain  he's  given 
me ;  and  as  he  sent  the  portrait  down  into 
Yorkshire  to  his  ^old  governor'  (do  you 
remember  how  he  used  to  talk  about  him  ?) 
up  came  in  return  such  a  hamper  of  wine, 
and  fowls,  and  pies,  and  puddings,  and  fruit 
— why,  we  lived  upon  its  contents  for  two  or 
three  weeks ;  and  I  received  invitations  to 
visit  the  country,  that  would  in  point  of 
time  have  extended  over  some  twelve 
months  or  so,  with  promises  of  commissions 
to   the   amount  of  some  hundred  pounds. 

Think   of  that  Master !      I   shall  go 

some  day — indeed,  I  can  hardly  help  it ;  but 
not  immediately,  for  I  have  too  many  things 
on  hand. 

A  studio,  as  you  know,  does  not  need 
much  furniture.  Mine  certainly  looks 
rather  bare.  I  have  no  carpet — but  I  think 
that  is,  perhaps,  all  the  better,  for  a  carpet 
only  collects  dust.  I  secured  a  few  chairs 
and  properties  at  the  break-up  in  Gloucester 
Terrace.  It  was  my  brother  Jeffrey's  idea 
my  coming  here.     Do  you  remember  him  ? 
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I  think  you  have  met  him  a  few  times. 
He  was  very  kind  about  my  change  of  pro- 
fession— almost  eager,  so  it  seemed,  that  I 
should  revert  to  my  old  inclinations — and 
offered  me  every  facility  for  the  prosecution 
of  my  studies.  Indeed,  he  pressed  me  very 
much  to  go  at  once  to  Rome  and  study 
there.  You  know  we  had  some  discussion 
together  upon  that  subject,  and  came  at  last 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  possible  to  go 
to  Italy,  as  a  means  of  art-progress,  both 
too  early  and  too  late  in  one's  career — that  it 
was  better  to  go  midway,  as  it  were,  after 
thorough  mastery  of  the  groundwork  diffi- 
culties of  drawing  and  colour — when  the 
hand  can  keep  pace  in  some  measure  with 
the  eye  and  the  fancy.  Otherwise  coming 
wholly  unprepared  upon  the  masterpieces  of 
art,  we  are  apt  to  think  them  either  a  great 
deal  too  near  to  one's  own  scope  or  a  great 
deal  too  far  off — and  to  be  in  their  presence 
either  too  impudent  or  too  much  abashed. 
But  when  we  have  become  justifiably  con- 
scious of  some  power,  then  to  study  humbly, 
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of  course,  j^et  calmly,  and  sensibly,  and 
earnestly.  Isn^t  that  the  plan  we  agreed  on 
— and  do  you  hold  still  to  the  same  line  of 
opinion  ?  So  a  year  or  two's  hard,  hard  work 
at  home  before  my  journey  southward, 
though  I  look  forward  to  it  even  now,  I 
can  tell  you. 

"  Yes,  Jeffrey  seemed  quite  anxious  that 
I  should  come  here,  and  at  last  persuaded 
me  into  doing  so.  And  the  idea  does  him 
credit,  and  I  am  exceedingly  comfortable. 
My  first  notion  was  to  take  a  place  nearer 
that  old  art  quarter,  Fitzroy  Square,  and 
the  studio  of  uncle  Paul.  But  I  think 
Jeffrey  was  right — he  said  he  liked  Paul 
personally  (I  believe  he  said  that  to  gratify 
me),  but  not  artistically  (and  perhaps  I 
couldn't  honestly  say  much  in  his  defence 
on  that  score)  ;  that  he  thought  him — 
though  he  disclaimed  any  pretence  at 
superior  knowledge  on  the  subject — thought 
him  gone-by  in  style,  and  not,  therefore, 
likely  to  be  of  much  service  to  me  as  an 
example— if,  indeed,  he  would  not  be  rather 
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the  contrary.  And  then  Jeffrey  pressed 
Sep  into  his  service ;  and  when  they  both 
argued  that  Araminta  Row  offered  the  best 
place  in  the  world  for  a  studio,  I  could  hold 
out  no  longer,  and  succumbed  to  their  rea- 
soning— silenced,  if  not  convinced.  I  am 
boundto  say  that  I  have  not  regretted  the  step. 
"And  I  am  gradually  shaking  off  the 
amateur.  I  am  conquering  that  "  fatal 
facility,^'  as  you  call  it,  which  made  me  a 
^  good  sketcher,'  but  a  '  bad  artist.'  I 
admit  that  drawing  is  still  my  weak  point — 
that  my  colour  is  still  long  ahead  of  it. 
But  I  improve.  I  am  sure  that  my  eye 
becomes  more  correct,  and  my  hand  surer. 
I  hope  you  wall  think  so  when  you  come 
home  and  have  a  look  at  one  or  two  things 
here.  What  do  you  think  of  my  entering 
the  Academy  ?  I  have  a  great  mind  to  do 
so,  as  being  the  regular  sort  of  thing,  though 
I  have  no  great  faith  in  eternal  studying 
of  the  antique,  and  stippling  in  front  of  a 
plaster  cast.  But  the  ceiiainiy  of  a  course 
of  study  is,  I  think,  improving. 
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"The  exhibition  this  year  is  not  very 
good.  You  have  heard  or  read  all  about 
it  before,  I  daresay.  I  am  glad  your  pic- 
ture sold  so  soon.  It  was  decently  hung 
— just  a  little  too  much  in  the  corner,  so 
that  it's  charming  colour  did  not  come  out 
quite  so  well  as  in  the  studio.  However, 
happily,  this  did  not  aiFect  the  result ;  for 
it  was  well  noticed  in  the  reviews,  and,  what 
was  still  better,  sold  the  first  public  day.  It 
was  dangerously  near  Oker's  '  Deluge.'  You 
can  fancy  the  mustard-pot  and  pickled-cab- 
bage business  he  would  make  of  that.  The 
effect  was  to  lower  you  a  little  in  tone.  But 
then  your  manner  and  handling  came  out 
brilliantly  by  the  side  of  his  muddled, 
messy,  execution.  Poor  uncle  Polly  is  in  a 
dreadful  rage.  They  hung  his  ^  Sappho'  up 
close  to  the  ceiling.  He  has  addressed  the 
President  angrily,  and  threatens  to  shew  up 
the  hanging  committee  in  a  fierce  pamphlet. 
Honestly,  the  picture  is  not  a  very  good 
one,  though  I  think  it  deserved  a  better 
place.      But,    somehow,    it   has   rather   an 
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effective  look  where  it  is,  and  I  really 
shouldn't  wonder  if  it  were  bought  by  the 
Art-Union.  It's  just  one  of  those  pictures 
that  they  would  buy,  if  Polly  hasn't  priced 
it  too  highly. 

"  Did  you  hear  of  my  great  success,  in 
a  small  way?  I  sent  a  little  picture — a 
study  of  a  head ;  I  called  it  '  Imogen' — per- 
haps it  would  have  done  just  as  well  for  a 
good  many  other  people — but  that's  not  the 
question.  I  painted  it  from  my  cousin 
Sylvia,  who,  as  you  know,  is  pretty,  and  is 
a  capital  subject  to  paint — though  that  is 
quite  apart  from  her  being  pretty.  Well, 
it  sold,  for  one  thing.  I'll  tell  you,  presently, 
why  I  don't  think  so  much  about  that.  But 
it  was  mentioned  in  Busky's  notes  on  the 
Academy — and  that's  something.  He  called 
it  '  a  study — delicate,  but  careless.  The  left 
nostril  lovingly  drawn,  and  very  precious 
in  colour' — (you  can  only  see  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  it ;  for  the  face  is  nearly 
in  profile,  with  just  a  tilt  from  you.  You 
understand  how  I  mean  ?     A  pretty  face 
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comes  very  pretty  like  that) — ^  the  expres- 
sion chaste  and  exquisite,  with  a  sloven- 
liness of  treatment  about  the  eyelashes  I  am 
quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for.  The  back- 
ground is  hideous.  Why  blue-black,  Mr. 
Erie?  Why  not  apple-green  ?  A  year's 
drawing  of  the  human  eye  would  benefit  ex- 
ceedingly this  young  artist,  whose  name  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  before.' 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  old  boy  ?  Of 
course  it  has  done  me  a  world  of  good.  I 
believe  I  might  have  sold  the  picture  twice 
over.  But  it  was  already  bought — by 
Jeffrey  !  It  was  kindly  meant  of  him  ;  for 
of  course  he  bought  it  on  my  account — not 
on  the  picture's.  Jamber,  the  dealer,  has 
just  been  here  and  given  me  a  commission 
to  paint  a  copy  of  it,  and  has  been  talking 
about  further  transactions.  So  altogether 
this  looks  promising.  Don't  you  think  so  ? 
Perhaps  I  should  have  preferred  a  quite 
unknown  person  buying  the  picture  instead 
of  Jeffrey  !  Though  this  sounds,  I'm  sure, 
very  cruel,  and  treacherous,  and  ungrateful . 
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and  I  would  only  say  it  to  you,  who,  I 
think,  will  understand  my  view  of  the 
matter. 

"  Smalt  had  a  very  clever  and  very  suc- 
cessful *  Ophelia  at  her  orisons.'  She  was 
hardly  good-looking  enough.  I  don't  fancy 
that  Hamlet's  love  was  intensely  intellectual 
— certainly,  she  was  rather  a  beauty  than  a 
hlue^  though  Smalt  has  made  the  latter  de- 
cidedly predominate  in  his  treatment.  She 
was  too  thin.  You  would  not  say  so,  per- 
haps, but  1  do.  Of  course,  she  had  red 
hair,  for  Smalt  never  painted  a  woman  who 
hadn't ;  and  certainly,  I  don't  object  to  red 
hair,  though  I  don't  like  his  view  of  it.  He 
seems  to  me  to  miss  all  the  poetry  and  ten- 
derness of  it ;  he  leaves  out  all  the  sun  and 
the  gold  in  it,  and  reduces  it  to  a  sort  of 
new -mahogany -coloured  worsted.  There 
was  a  great  crowd  round  the  picture,  and 
all  the  women  were  in  love  with  Ophelia's 
sea-green  satin,  beautifully  rendered,  and 
the  Italian  greyhound  asleep  at  her  feet — 
(B.  sees  a  wonderful  piece  of  satire  upon 
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modern  church-goers  in  this ;  I  confess  / 
don't) — but  her  hands  are  decidedly  queer 
in  drawing,  and  purple  in  tone,  with  that 
sort  of  spotty  painting  in  all  colours  which 
he  so  particularly  admires.  In  troubling 
you  with  all  this,  I  forget  whether  you  did 
or  not  see  the  picture  in  the  studio  in  the 
spring.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  lady's 
prayer-book  is  wonderfully  painted,  with 
dead  gold  in  the  illuminated  part,  and  the 
black  letter  quite  legible — to  all  whom  black 
letter  is  ever  legible.  Bokes  has  another 
sham  sentimental  picture — ^  The  Silk  Dress 
and  the  Seamstress.'  Of  course,  Bokes  feels 
the  wrongs  of  the  needlewoman  acutely. 
How  you  would  abuse  his  work !  That  was 
my  first  exclamation  on  seeing  it.  It  has 
been  greatly  admired  by  the  press  and  the 
public  though,  I  can  tell  you. 

"  Well,  I  must  conclude.  I'm  getting  to 
the  edge  of  the  paper.  What  did  you  say  ? 
The  press  and  the  public  don't  know  much 
about  it.  Perhaps  not.  Cynic,  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  that  the  only  notices  I  have 
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had  about  ^  Imogen/  except  B.'s  quoted 
above,  have  been  in  small  papers  like  the 
Trumpet  and  the  Banjo,  and  I  traced  the 
hands  of  those  friendly  to  me  in  those  prints. 
So  I  have  no  occasion  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
for  the  art  critics. 

"There,  I've  finished;  and  my  model's 
come ;  and  now,  shall  I  tell  you  who  she  is  ? 
You  will  laugh,  very  likely  — nimjporte.  She 
is  beautiful  all  the  same.  But  I  shall  say 
no  more  about  her  now,  or  my  letter  will  be 
overweight.  Well,  then,  she  is — Aurelia 
Vane  ! 

"  Yours  always, 

"  Edwin  Gabriel  Erle. 

"  Write  soon." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


UNMASKING. 


Jeffrey  Erle  was  often  now  in  Jowland 
Street.  There  was  some  excuse  for  his 
visits.  The  Gloucester  Terrace  establish- 
ment being  broken  up,  he  must  have  been 
at  a  loss  how  to  pass  his  evenings.  He  went 
less  into  society  than  formerly.  People 
said  he  was  so  much  affected  by  his  bereave- 
ment. At  the  club  they  began  to  vote  him 
dull  and  moody.  He  cared  little  for  the 
tattle  of  the  Adonis ;  and  the  old  bucks  found 
him  now  but  a  bad  audience  for  their  nar- 
ratives, and  moved  off  to  newer  men  with 
more  appreciation.  They  mourned  for  old 
Jack  Erie  the  more  especially,  so  it  must 
VOL.  III.  G 
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have  struck  bystanders  that  his  son  Jeffrey 
was  growing,  as  they  said,  a  bore  and  a 
prig.  So  Jeffrey  had  his  table  to  himself 
in  the  Adonis  dining-room,  and  his  cigar  to 
himself  in  the  Adonis  smoking-room.  Was 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  found  his  soli- 
tary life  at  the  club  rather  depressing? 
Some  of  the  gay  bachelors  there  openly 
counselled  him  to  marry  and  settle,  and 
have  done  with  it ;  for  it  was  so  palpable 
that  he  didn't  understand  single  life,  and 
wasn't  suited  to  it :  for  themselves,  they 
hadn't  had  their  fling  yet — they  should 
think  not  indeed,  and  so  on.  Thus,  his  dinner 
over,  he  would  often  stroll  towards  Fitzroy 
Square,  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  with  Paul 
and  Sylvia — or  should  it  be  said,  rather 
with  Sylvia.  For,  was  it  purely  accidental  ? 
Paul  was  often  absent  during  the  time  when 
it  was  probable  that  Jeffrey  would  call. 
But  then,  you  see,  he  owed  Jeffrey  money ; 
and  somehow  debtors  do  not  always  care  to 
be  in  the  company  of  their  creditors. 

And  Sylvia?     A  change  had  come  over 
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her,  though  certainly  she  was  not  less  beau- 
tiful. If  the  colour  had  in  a  measure  left 
her  cheek,  there  was  perhaps  even  a  more 
intense  light  in  her  eyes — if  less  buoyant  in 
manner,  there  was  a  calm  grace  about  her 
every  movement,  that  was  quite  as  attrac- 
tive ;  while  her  voice,  always  musical,  had 
acquired  a  new  charm  from  the  exquisite 
plaintiveness  that  now  lingered  in  its  tones. 
True,  at  times  she  would  tremble  all  over ; 
for  she  was  less  strong  than  formerly,  and 
the  tears  would  gather  in  her  eyes,  when 
that  dreadful  aching  in  her  heart  came 
back,  and  thoughts  of  the  bright  past,  and 
oh,  the  drear,  dismal  future!  Still,  from 
constant  contemplation  of  this,  she  was  be- 
ginning to  lose  the  old  stabbing  agony  of 
its  first  presentment.  It  was  very  painful, 
but  it  could  be  borne  now  with  unruffled 
mien,  almost  with  undisturbed  features. 
She  could  support  her  fate ;  at  least  so  she 
thought. 

She   had  shrunk   from  Jeifrey   at   first, 
had  evaded  him,  had  gone  out  at  the  time 

g2 
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when  he  might  be  expected  to  call.  Her 
father  had  been  angry — he  had  said  little, 
but  she  knew  he  felt  strongly,  his  looks 
betrayed  him,  he  could  not  restrain  both 
his  speech  and  his  aspect,  and  indeed  was 
little  accustomed  to  reticence  of  any  kind. 
Then  Sylvia  had  suffered  Jeffrey ;  receiving 
him  with  much  reluctance,  for  she  knew 
why  he  came,  and  it  seemed  so  like  hurry- 
ing a  dreadful  doom  welcoming  him  with 
any  warmth.  Perhaps  Jeffrey  had  under- 
stood this ;  she  could  not  but  be  grateful  to 
him  for  his  forbearance.  He  had  never 
recurred  to  their  conversations  on  that  sub- 
ject— he  had  never  sought  in  any,  the  remot- 
est, way  to  revert  to  that  again.  He  was 
kind,  conciliatory,  affectionate  even.  Still 
with  an  infinite  respect ;  he  did  not  assume  to 
himself  the  airs  of  a  lover.  Soon,  therefore, 
herdread  abated,  if  it  did  not  wear  off,  though 
she  knew  in  her  heart  he  was  the  same — 
knew  that  the  mine  was  there,  and  a  spark 
might  explode  it ;  and  paled  now  and  then, 
when  a  chance  word  seemed  to  allude  dis- 
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tantly  to  what  had  passed  between  them. 
But  she  thought  he  understood  her  and 
her  wishes :  at  any  rate,  he  would  not  be  in 
a  hurry  to  force  on  a  discussion  he  knew 
was  distasteful  to  her.  The  doom  must 
come,  but  not  at  present — not  just  now. 
The  storm-cloud  is  on  the  horizon,  but 
meanwhile  we  ride  along  pleasantly  enough, 
with  all  our  sails  set,  and  the  wind  in  our 
favour.  Let  us  try  but  to  think  about  the 
terrible  business  approaching.  In  some  such 
philosophy  Sylvia  sought  a  balm  for  her 
sorrow. 

Jeffrey  sat  with  her.  Paul  was  absent. 
She  had  complained  of  being  dull,  and 
wanting  amusement,  and  Jeffrey  had 
brought  her  books.  He  was  very  attentive 
to  her,  liked  to  anticipate,  if  he  could,  her 
wishes,  took  a  pleasure  in  fulfilling  any 
little  whim  she  might  accidentally  express. 
He  had  got  the  command  again  of  himself 
and  his  love,  he  no  longer  permitted  himself 
to  break  out  in  angry  speeches,  and  noisy 
declarations;  the  passion   was   still  hot  as 
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ever  in  his  heart,  but  he  did  not  permit  it 
to  flare  out  as  formerly.  Politically,  he  was 
playing  a  very  good  game.  He  must  have 
won  any  woman's  love  by  his  calm,  cautious, 
tender,  earnest,  plan  of  proceeding,  unless 
she  happened,  as  was  Sylvia's  case,  to  be 
already  loving  some  one  else  very  forcibly 
indeed. 

"  I  have  brought  some  books  for  you, 
Sylvia.  You  are  fond  of  novels,  are  you 
not?" 

"Thank  you.  Oh  yes,  I  like  a  good 
novel.     Are  these  interesting  ?  " 

"  I  really  hardly  know.  Perhaps  I  am 
but  a  poor  judge,  I  so  seldom  read  novels — 
and,  indeed,  I  have  not  read  these." 

"Ned  would  have  known  all  about 
them,"  thought  Sylvia,  "and  could  have 
criticized  them  for  me,  and  pointed  me  out 
the  best  chapters,  and  read  them  aloud,  and 
we  should  have  talked  them  over  for  hours." 
It  was  unfortunate  for  Jeffrey,  but  I  suppose 
inevitable,  considering  the  constitution  of 
Sylvia's  mind  and  the  state  of  her  feelings 
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on  the  subject,  that  he  was  always  placing 
himself,  or  being  placed,  in  a  position  of 
unsuccessful  comparison  with  Edwin.  Here 
he  was  bringing  for  Sylvia's  amusement 
books  he  evidently  considered  beneath  his 
own  notice  ;  he  was  himself  marking  out  the 
antagonism  of  their  tastes — despising  novels 
himself  and  yet  giving  them  to  her,  patro- 
nisingly  and  condescendingly  so  she  could 
not  help  fancying  —  as  though  he  were 
bringing  toys  to  a  baby.  How  different  to 
Edwin  !  It  was  always  her  thought.  Every- 
thing led  her  back  to  that — and  how  disad- 
vantageously  this  told  upon  Jeffrey's  suit ! 

"  I  believe  they  are  good,"  he  said.  "  They 
are  well  spoken  of  in  the  papers,  and  I  hear 
them  praised  at  the  clubs." 

"Thank  you,  Jeffrey.  You  are  kind 
to  remember  me."  And  Sylvia  looked  at 
the  volumes,  but  rather  listlessly ;  then  she 
laid  them  down. 

"They  possess  the  usual  staple  of  such 
books,  I  presume,"  he  continued ;  "  battle, 
and  love,  and  adventure,  and  so  forth." 
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"Very  likely.  How  is  Edwin?"  she 
asked,  piqued.  Was  it  by  way  of  punish- 
ment she  asked  the  question  ?  Certainly  it 
had  some  such  effect  upon  the  questioned. 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  day  or  two." 
Jeffrey's  voice  was  very  steady;  but  he 
lowered  his  eyes,  for  there  was  an  angry 
look  in  them  as  he  went  on.  "I  believe 
him  to  be  quite  well.  I  hear  of  him  con- 
stantly from  his  friend,  Mr.  Rook,  whom 
you  know,  I  think."  He  gave  a  glance  to 
see  if  she  were  at  all  affected  by  these  words, 
for  suspicion  was  restless  with  him,  then 
said  to  himself,  "  No — she  cannot  care  for 
him.  He  can  never  be  my  rival."  He  re- 
sumed, "Has  Edwin  not  been  to  see  you 
lately?" 

"  Not  for  some  days." 

"  That  is  remiss  of  him."  There  was  a  re- 
turn blow,  as  Sylvia  felt,  in  those  words. 
She  looked  instantly  to  detect  a  sneer  upon 
his  face — she  could  find  none !  She  moved 
her  foot  impatiently,  yet  she  said,  with 
perfect  temper, 
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"I  daresay  he  is  busy.  He  said  the  last 
time  he  was  here  that  he  should  devote  his 
evenings  more  to  drawing  than  he  had  yet 
done." 

"  Yes — he  is  at  work  upon  a  portrait ;  I 
believe  that  occupies  him  a  good  deal." 

"  A  portrait !  I  had  not  heard  of  it — of 
whom  ?  " 

"  Miss  Aurelia  Yane,  the  actress !"  Ano- 
ther blow — as  Sylvia  was  sure — and  inten- 
tional, and  well  aimed.  Her  eyes  met 
Jeffrey's.     He  turned  away. 

*'  She  will  make  a  beautiful  picture." 
Spoken  calmly,  but  with  effort. 

"Yes,  Edwin  is  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  obtain  sittings  from  her,"  Jeffrey  said, 
"  admiring  her  as  he  does ;  and  then — it  is 
so  far  also  fortunate  that  she  lives  next  door 
to  him  at  Pimlico." 

He  must  have  known  it  was  not  possible  to 
speak  thus  and  not  hurt  Sylvia.  They  could 
not  be  merely  random  words,  or  he  surely 
knew  when  he  began  to  throw  them  about 
so   carelessly  that  they  were  barbed,  and 
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could  not  but  wound  if  they  struck  her. 
Yet  Sylvia  appreciated  the  difficulty  of  her 
position.  It  was  easy  to  attack  in  return, 
3"et  she  must  in  doing  so  leave  her  own 
camp  unguarded.  She  could  answer — but 
then  if  he  were  to  begin  upon  that  subject 
again  !     So  she  said  simply, 

"I  think  you  are  in  a  strange  mood, 
Jeffrey." 

'^Indeed!  how  so?" 

^^You  affect  ignorance,  but  you  know 
what  I  mean." 

**  I  am  sorry  if  my  mood  offends  you.  I 
am  sad  and  gloomy — very  likely — I  am  often 
so — perhaps,  I  may  say  always.  It  is  not 
wholly  my  own  fault,  and — I  fear,  Sylvia, 
you  would  not  like  me  better  in  any  other 
mood.  You  would  still  find  something  to 
complain  of  and  object  to.  Sometimes  we 
can  do  nothing  right,  though  we  break  our 
hearts  in  trying." 

It  was  evident  this  speech  pointed  the 


way 


to  dangerous  matters. 


'to 


"I   have  not  found  fault,  Jeffrey — you 
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know  I  have  not — though  I  could  do  so, 
and — no,  let  us  speak  no  more  of  this. 
Which  novel  shall  I  read  first?"  And  she 
shrunk  from  the  subject — she  was  afraid  of  it. 

"  You  could  find  fault  ?  Did  I  not  say 
so  ? — and  in  what  ?     What  have  I  done  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  you  have  done  many  things  I 
could  take  exception  to.  But  we  need  not 
discuss  them — not  now  at  [any  rate."  She 
was  busy  with  the  books  again. 

"Yes,  now — here!"  he  persisted.  "I 
should  like  to  learn  explicitly  what  can  be 
brought  against  me,  so  that  I  may  make 
reparation,  or  change,  or  mend,  if  I  am  in 
fault,  or  have  done  wrong.  But  you  charge 
me  too  vaguely,  Sylvia.  It  is  easy  to  accuse 
in  that  manner,  and  so  difficult  to  meet  an 
accusation  so  made.  Now,  tell  me  plainly, 
what  wrong  have  I  done? — whom  have  I 
injured?'^ 

He  spoke  angrily — peremptorily.  Sylvia 
saw  at  once  there  was  no  escape  now.  She 
must  speak,  let  what  subject  would  come 
next  under  discussion. 
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"  It  has  not  been  my  desire  to  speak  of 
these  things — I  had  determined  that  I  never 
would,  however  much  they  might  pain  me ; 
whatever  my  convictions  might  be  about 
them.  Still,  it  seems  we  are  to  speak  of 
them/' 

"  Go  on,"  he  said,  moodily. 

"Jeffrey,  do  you  think  I  am  a  child — 
that  I  have  no  eyes  or  brains?  "  She  waited 
a  moment.  "Why  did  you  advise  Edwin 
to  live  where  he  is  now  living  ?  "  Jeffrey 
started. 

"  I  advised !  Stay,  I  see.  You  mean — yet 
how  could  I  know  who  lived  next  door  ?  " 

"  You  might  have  known,  Jeffrey,  it  seems 
to  me."  There  was  plenty  of  colour  in 
Sylvia's  cheek  now. 

"  What  was  it  to  me  where  he  lived  ?  " 

"  Why  did  you  press  upon  him  to  go  to 
Italy?  To  be  three  years  absent  from 
England?" 

"  What  object  could  I  have  ?  " 

"Ask  yourself  if  there  was  no  object  to 
serve   by  these  plans  of  your  proposing." 
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She  spoke  hurriedly;  just  as  skaters  pass 
rapidly  over  dangerous  ice.  She  knew  there 
was  risk  in  her  proceeding.  "  Ask  yourself 
if  there  was  no  intention  in  your  throwing 
him  in  the  way  of  the  lady  whose  portrait 
he  is  painting." 

"You  desire  to  quarrel  with  me,  Sylvia?" 

"  Indeed  I  do  not.     But—" 

"But  what?" 

"  I  am,  perhaps,  not  so  blind  as  you  fancy 
me,  JeiFrey." 

"You  are  wrong,  Sylvia.  I  am  sorry 
that  Edwin  does  not  come  here  so  often  as 
you  appear  to  wish  he  should." 

"You  are  not  sorry,  Jeffrey,"  she  said, 
turning  her  bright  eyes  full  upon  him.  But 
he  would  not  notice  the  interruption. 

"I  have  not — I  never  have  had  control 
over  his  actions.  Surely  you  must  know 
this.  Yet  I  am  subjected  to  a  perpetual  re- 
proach in  reference  to  some  supposed  influ- 
ence of  mine  over  him  to  his  disadvantage. 
When  is  this  to  end  ?  What  does  it  really 
mean?" 
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"There  is  always  a  taunt  and  an  in- 
justice in  your  words  when  you  speak  of 
him." 

"What  have  I  said?" 

"Less  in  your  words,  perhaps,  than  in  your 
looks  and  tones.  I  cannot  bear  it.  You 
have  an  air  of  triumph  over  him  that  makes 
me  hate  you." 

"Sylvia!" 

"  You  show  joy  at  what  you  know  causes 
me  sorrow.  I  will  speak  plainly,  since  you 
will  have  it  so.  You  have  stung  me  into 
doing  so.  I  know  what  you  would  do. 
You  desire  to  step  between  Edwin  and  me, 
to  keep  him  from  me.  To  gain  that  end, 
you  would  do  anything." 

"You  know  that  I  love  you,  Sylvia," 
Jeffrey  broke  in  passionately.  She  turned 
from  him  frightened. 

"  Hush  ! — hush  ! — not  a  word  of  that — 
no !     I  implore  you — not  a  word !  " 

"  It  is  you  who  have  opened  this  question. 
Not  I,  remember." 

"  No.     We  have  no  need  to  speak  of  that; 
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indeed  we  have  not.  Rather  let  us  be  silent 
altogether." 

^'  We  will  speak  of  it,  Sylvia." 

"No.  I  have  avoided  the  subject  in  every- 
way— tried  to  forget  it — to  put  it  from  me 
wholly.  Yet  I  know  I  have  felt  how  near 
it  has  always  been,  and  the  thought  has 
made  me  tremble  and  shiver.  Oh  !  Jeffrey, 
abandon  this  dream — I  tell  you  it  can  never 
be!" 

"I  tell  you  it  shall  be!"  He  spoke  the 
words  almost  savagely. 

"I  know  what  you  think.  To  divide 
Edwin  and  me,  and  so  draw  yourself  the 
nearer.  You  are  wrong,  I  tell  you;  you 
are  mad.  You  don't  know  how  an  injury 
done  to  him  wounds  me ;  how  it  would  make 
me  hate  you,  the  thought  that  you  had 
acted  cruelly  to  him.  You  think  me  a  child, 
I  know.  You  fancy  you  can  twist  my  heart 
to  what  shape  you  will.  Jeffrey,  abandon 
this  folly,  this  insane  love  !  " 

"I  cannot.  Do  you  think  I  have  not 
tried  ?     I  have  told  you  so  before.     I  have 
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fought  against  it  and  been  beaten.  I  am 
its  prisoner — its  slave — and  my  bondage 
will  end  only  with  my  life.  I  have  done  no 
wrong  to  my  brother — ask  him  if  I  have. 
I  will  abide  by  his  answer ;  only  you  desire 
to  think  unjustly  of  me,  to  insult  me  because 
I  love  you — is  that  the  reason,  Sylvia  ?  I 
will  do  him  no  wrong  unless — unless  he 
steps  between  me  and  you.  Then  let  him 
take  care ! " 

"  Jeffrey,  this  is  shameful !  " 

"  I  have  toyed  and  trifled  and  waited  till 
I  am  sick.  Enough!  I  play  a  different 
game  henceforward.  It  is  a  struggle  of  your 
will  against  mine,  Sylvia;  the  stubbornest 
will  win.  1  will  leave  no  means  untried. 
The  cord  is  round  you.     I  will  tighten  it.'' 

"  You  are  threatening  me,  sir !" 

"  No ;  only  warning  you.  Only  assuring 
you  that  I  will  have  your  love.  I  do  not 
wish  to  frighten  you — far  less  to  injure  you. 
But,  loving  as  I  do,  I  have  a  right  to  look 
for  return.     I  will  have  return.     You  shall 
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be  mine,  and  you  shall  love  me.  I  say  you 
shall!  Don't  smile  incredulously.  I  speak 
of  no  unlikely  or  impossible  thing ;  it  shall 
happen!  Mark  that.  I  will  tear  this  silly 
passion  from  your  heart.  I  will  end  this 
absurd  dream  of  yours.  I  have  held  to  this 
all  along.  If,  because  you  have  seen  me 
cold,  and  silent,  and  reposed,  you  have 
fancied  I  had  renounced  my  love  one  jot, 
undeceive  yourself.  I  am  the  same  Jeffrey 
Erie  who  spoke  to  you  on  this  subject  months 
ago,  and  whom  you  spurned.  I  swore  to 
myself  that  night — you  remember  it  ? — I  see 
you  do — I  swore  that  T  would  compel  you 
to  love  me,  and  to  become  my  wife.  I  have 
never  forgotten  that  oath.  I  will  keep  it. 
My  love  shall  triumph  over  your  apathy — 
over  this  wretched  preference  for  another — 
over  your  hate  even."  He  stopped  breath- 
less, wiping  the  heat-drops  from  his  forehead. 
Sylvia,  very  white,  made  no  answer,  but  she 
gazed  on  fixedly.  There  was  a  pause  for 
some  minutes. 

VOL.  in.  H 
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"  Have  you  finished,  or  have  you  more 
threats  and  insults  in  store  for  me  ?  Cow- 
ard !  What  right — no,  you  have  no  right 
to  address  me  thus ;  only  the  right  gained 
by  violence  and  intrusion.  You  talk  of  love, 
when  you  have  yet  to  learn  what  is  respect. 
You  are  throwing  oiF  your  mask  indeed! 
How  dare  you,  Jeffrey,  speak  these  words  to 
me.  Go,  sir.  You  think  I  am  to  be  terri- 
fied into  love  by  angry  looks  and  loud  tones. 
You  are  mistaken.  I  do  not  love  you — I 
shall  never  love  you."  (She  repeated  the 
words.  Was  the  cruelty  of  so  doing  unpro- 
voked ?  And  Jeffrey  winced  as  he  listened.) 
"  I  am  not  frightened,  Jefirey,  child  and 
fool  though  I  may  be ;  and  for  my  heart — 
you  can  do  that  little  harm — for  indeed  you 
can  never  reach  it.  Pray  go,  sir,  and  do 
not  speak  of  this  again.  I  am  not  heartless, 
or  cruel,  or  unfeeling,  but  I  will  not  be 
spoken  to  like  this." 

She  pointed  to  the  door.  The  grace 
and  commanding  dignity  of  her  manner 
affected  even  Jefirey.     He  calmed  a  little, 
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and    trembled   as   lie   murmured  sadly : — 

"  Sylvia,  if  you  knew  how  much  I  love  you !" 

But  she  neither  moved  nor  spoke,  still 
pointing  to  the  door.  He  collected  himself. 
Could  it  be  that  shewastriumphingover  him? 

"  I  shall  return,"  he  said,  "not  long  hence." 

"  I  beg  you  will  not." 

"  Yes,  and  you  shall  hear  me  again ;  and 
I  shall  reach  your  heart." 

*'Do  not  think  it." 

"  I  shall  return — with  Mr.  Foster's  permis- 
sion^ to  wed  his  daughter  !  Bear  that  in  mind." 

And  with  a  look  almost  malignant  in  its 
exultation,  he  quitted  the  room. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  as  he  had  left 
her,  pointing  to  the  door.  Then  a  sudden 
tremor  seized  her,  and  she  grew  white  as 
marble,  even  to  her  lips.  A  strange  cry  or 
moan  rather,  but  half  uttered ;  then  she  was 
tottering — falling.  Something  her  poor  head 
must  have  struck  as  she  went  down,  for  soon 
the  blood  was  dabbling  and  soiling  her  beau- 
tiful hair,  wetting  the  floor  of  Paul  Foster's 
painting-room. 

h2 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

TWO    STUDIOS — BUYING   AND    SELLING. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  passion 
Mr.  Rook  had  expressed  for  Sylvia  Foster 
interfered  materially  with  his  course  of 
life,  or  affected  him  seriously  in  any  way. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  guage  the  exact 
amount  of  his  devotion — perhaps,  indeed, 
it  never  passed  beyond  the  bounds  of  an 
ardent  admiration.  I  think  he  was  so 
armed  with  philosophy  as  to  be  proof 
against  any  damaging  disappointment. 
Licked  in  one  fight — to  resort  to  an  illus- 
tration that  would  have  been  a  singularly 
forcible  argument  with  him — licked  in  one 
fight,  the  next  thing  was  either  to  retire 
into  private  life  until  his  bruises  had  paled 
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and  his  swellings  abated,  or  else  to  cast  an 
eye  round  on  the  company  to  see  whom  he 
could  challenge  with  a  better  chance  of 
beating.  It  was  quite  useless  his  "going 
in"  for  Sylvia  Foster,  so  he  reasoned.  The 
possibility  of  his  winning  her  was  not 
on  the  cards — he  had  never  had  the 
remotest  chance  from  the  beginning.  She 
was  high  up — far  above  him — it  was  no 
use  his  putting  his  shoulder  out  and 
straining  his  whole  system  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  reach  her.  And  then  his  ad- 
miration for  Edwin  was  so  unbounded, 
and  his  regard  for  him  so  deep-rooted, 
that  when  he  became  aware,  and  he  did 
so  from  the  first  evening  of  his  seeing 
Sylvia,  that  she  had  set  her  affections 
upon  her  cousin,  Mr.  Rook  soon  satis- 
fied himself  that  he  was  wholly  without 
chance.  Like  the  sao;acious  o^entleman  he 
was,  he  declined  to  enter  the  ring  against 
odds  he  knew  to  be  too  much  for  him. 
"  It  don't  matter,"  he  argued  with  himself, 
"  that  he  don't  care  about  her.     She  cares 
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about  him — and  that's  quite  enough  to 
settle  my  hash.  It  isn't  likely  that  she'd 
fall  back  to  caring  about  me  after  she's 
been  caring  about  him,  whatever  happens 
— I  should  think  not,  indeed !"  And  wis- 
dom defeated  love,  and  passion  was  ousted 
by  argument.  Mr.  Rook  determined  to 
admire  Sylvia  with  all  his  might,  without 
entertaining  the  slightest  hope  or  dream 
of  ever  possessing  her — just  as  he  might 
contemplate  a  panoramic  landscape  from 
a  hill-top  down  in  his  part  of  the  country, 
without  the  thought  of  ever  becoming 
the  proprietor  thereof  And  having  thus 
made  up  his  mind,  he  examined  in  his 
looking-glass  the  site  of  his  expected 
whiskers,  and  ate  an  exceedingly  sub- 
stantial breakfast,  and  looked  as  cheer- 
ful, and  clean,  and  shrewd  as  ever,  and 
continued  the  course  of  life  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself  without  regrets 
or  repinings,  or  any  notions  about  offended 
vanity,  or  want  of  appreciation,  or  de- 
spondency, or  despair,  being  things  rather 
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usual  with  the  unreciprocated  lover ;  not 
but  what  many  injured  beings  of  that 
class  have  often  very  delightful  appetites, 
and  are,  perhaps,  not  altogether  so  con- 
vinced of  the  utter  misery  and  pernicious- 
ness  of  life  as  they  would  have  people 
believe. 

Mr.  Rook  returned  from  his  daily  rou- 
tine of  duty  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Fos- 
kett.  Bishop  &  Erie — smoked  his  evening 
pipe  in  the  studio  of  Edwin  over  his  own 
apartments  in  Araminta  Row. 

"Had  another  sitting  from  Miss  Vane?" 
he  made  inquiry,  as  he  examined  a  small 
canvas  on  the  easel. 

"Yes,  she  came  in  for  an  hour,"  an- 
swered Edwin,  busy  with  a  sheaf  of 
brushes. 

"  I  think  you've  flattered  her,  Ned." 

"Indeed,  I  have  not.  I'm  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  the  likeness — though  it  is 
a  likeness,  I  can  see  that;  but  I  can't 
quite  arrive  at  the  expression  I  want 
to." 
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''  I  suppose  Miss  Cobb  came  too  ?" — 
and  Septimus  grins  vividly — "that  dear 
Adelaide  !"• 

"Yes,  you  may  be  sure  she  came.  I 
should  like  to  have  made  a  study  of  her 
bonnet,  only  I  didn't  dare.  How  she 
hopped  about  the  studio,  and  asked  ques- 
tions, and  was,  oh !  so  amused,  and  pulled 
everything  about !  ^' 

"Yes,  I  know  her  style.  Intensely  old 
ballet-girl-ish,  isn't  it? — and  what  faces 
she  makes !  It's  the  theatrical  way,  I 
fancy.  She  ought  to  be  seen  only  from  a 
long  way  off.  I  should  say  from  the  back 
row  in  the  gallery,  now.  Miss  Adelaide 
Cobb  would  look  rather  charming,  and 
very  full  of  sweet  expression." 

"Well,  she  might,  Sep,"  Ned  says 
doubtfully,  laughing. 

"  I  wouldn't  lay  money  on  it,  mind  you, 
Ned — but  I  think  it's  possible.  Certainly 
one's  too  near  her  in  a  room.  I'm  always 
afraid  that  she'll  turn  a  pirouette  or  some- 
thing, in  the  regular  way,  with  an  awful 
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smile  on  her  face  and  her  foot  out  ever 
such  a  way,  and  fall  backwards  into  one's 
arms.     No,  she's  not  pretty." 

"  No,  she  isn't."  And  Ned  grows  rather 
solemn. 

"Well,  don't  get  melancholy  over  it. 
What's  the  matter  ?" 

"Why,  the  fact  is,  I'm  almost  afraid — 
you  see,  I  could  hardly  refuse — I'm  afraid 
I've  promised  to  paint  Miss  Cobb's  portrait 
as  a  companion  to  this.  Of  course  I  shall 
only  do  a  slight  sketch." 

"  Oh,  my ! — what  a  benefit !  That  comes 
of  painting  Miss  Vane.  Why,  you'll  have 
to  do  a  likeness  of  old  Boss  next." 

"Well,  I've  drawn  from  Boss  a  good 
deal  already,  and  sold  the  things  very 
fairly  too.  He's  got  a  good  deal  of  charac- 
ter in  his  face.  The  difficulty  is  to  keep 
him  sober;  for  he  says  he  can't  sit  still 
unless  he  has  something  to  sip.  He's 
amusing  enough  is  Boss — tells  some  very 
good  stories." 

"Yes,  they  are  stories   some    of  them. 
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Why,  he  says  the  best  Hamlet  he  ever 
saw  was  a  man  named  Pinkott,  who 
played  it  for  one  night  only  at  the 
Bower." 

"  I  know — he  told  me  so  also." 

"Well,  and  do  you  know  who  Pinkott 
was? — Adelaide  told  me — lor',  how  she 
laughed! — why,  it  was  Boss  himself!  I 
say,  that  seems  an  awful  job  that  brush- 
cleaning.  As  for  when  you  come  to  scrap- 
ing the  palette,  Fm  sure  that's  enough  to 
turn  anyone's  stomach.  What  it  is  to  be  a 
painter  !  Lor' !  It's  wonderful !  I  say, 
Ned,  are  you  hard  up  ?" 

"  Not  very.  Why  ? — Can  I  lend  you 
anything  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  ! — I  didn't  ask  on  that  account. 
I  thought  if  you  was — It  isn't  much  of  a 
job,  you  know ;  but  the  man's  got  money, 
and  he'll  pay." 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"  I  looked  in  at  Chinnerys  just  now — just, 
you  know,  to  see  what  o'clock  it  was — and 
well,  I  was  a  trifle  thirsty,  and  I  wanted  to 
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give  Tom  the  conductor  something  to  drink 
— and  I  hadn't  been  there  for  ever  so  long, 
and  I  thought  Td  ask  old  C.  how  he  was, 
and  Mrs.  C.  and  Laura — " 

"Pray,  don't  apologise,  Sep." 

"  Well,  I  won't.  'How  are  you,  Chinnery,' 
says  I.  *  How  are  you,  sir?'  says  he.  '  You 
haven't  been  to  see  us  for  ever  so  long,'  says 
Mrs.  C.  ^  It's  good  for  sore  eyes  to  see  you^'' 
says  Miss  C,  smiling  over  the  halfpence  in 
the  till.  ^  Well,  then,  we'll  have  a  little  glass 
of  something.'  And  then  says  Chinnery, 
^And  how's  Miss  Vane's  portrait  getting 
on?'" 

"  He  didn't !"  Ned  exclaims. 

"  Bless  you,  it's  all  about.  Every  one 
knows  it  in  the  Row  and  the  Place.  I  don't 
know  how  these  things  get  about — but  they 
do  get  about — I  know  thai.  Then  Chinnery 
goes  on,  '  They  tell  me,'  says  he — '  I  ain't  a 
judge  myself — but  they  tell  me  that  your 
friend's  a  very  clever  painter.  Now,  I  was 
thinking — I  shouldn't  like  to  go  to  any 
great    expense,    you    understand  —  but    I 
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thouglit  if  I  could  have  my  portrait  done 
by  your  friend'  —  that's  what  Chinnery 
said — '  it  would  look  very  well  in  the  bar- 
parlour,  over  the  fireplace,  and  it  could  be 
seen,  you  see,  through  the  glass,  even  from 
the  jug  and  bottle  entrance.  A  picture 
about  so  big,'  and  he  measures  it  out  on  the 
counter — 4n  my  best  coat,  with  the  silk 
lining;  and  my  shirt-studs,  you  know;  with 
a  book  in  my  hand ;  and  a  bust  of  Shaks- 
peare,  perhaps,  in  the  background,  over  my 
shoulder,  and  a  view  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
the  birth-place  of  the  immortal  bard,'  says 
Chinnery — *  or  something  pretty  and  appro- 
priate of  that  kind.  Don't  you  think  your 
friend  could  manage  that  for  me  ? — and  you 
know  we  might  make  it  worth  his  while.'  " 

"  Perhaps  that's  the  best  view  to  take  of 
it,"  Ned  says,  meditatively. 

"  Stop — let  me  finish.  We  went  on  talk- 
ing about  his  picture,  Chinnery  rolling  out 
his  language  in  his  deep  bass  voice,  and 
settling  his  wig,  and  arranging  his  hands, 
just  as  though  he  were  going  to  be  drawn 
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right  off.  Then  I  propose — smiling  at  Mrs. 
C. — '  But  why  not  a  picture  of  your  wife, 
Chinnery?' — didn't  she  pull  her  ribbons 
straight — and  then  I  wink'd  at  Laura — " 

"  For  shame,  Sep  !" 

"  Don't  interrupt — 'And  a  portrait  of  your 
daughter,  Chinnery!'  Lor'!  how  that 
pleased  the  women !  Mrs.  C.  felt  toward  me 
like  a  mother  at  that  moment,  I'm  certain ; 
and  Laura,  like — well,  like  a  sister.  Then 
says  Chinnery,  rubbing  his  hand  over  his 
face — you  see,  I  fancy  he  preferred  a  por- 
trait all  to  himself — it  was  grander  like — 
'Well,'  he  says,  'I  did  think  once  of  a 
group' — he  pronounced  it  grope — 'but  I 
gave  up  the  idea.'  Lor'!  how  blank  the 
women  looked  !  Then  I  struck  in,  and  we 
argued  the  thing  well  out." 

"  I'm  afraid,  Sep,  you've  been  touting." 

*'No,  I  assure  you,  he  began  it.  And 
what,  do  you  think,  we  settled  ? — why,  two 
pictures — Chinnery  by  himself  in  one,  and 
the  mother  and  daughter,  with  their  arms 
round  each  other's  waists,  in  the  other.    Isn't 
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that  stunning?  And  they  commissioned 
me  to  make  arrangements  with  you.  What 
do  you  say  to  it  ?" 

"  ril  do  it/'  Ned  cries  out,  after  a  pause. 
"  Better  men  than  I  am  have  painted  pub- 
licans. Better  live  hard-working  and  hum- 
ble, than  starve  shirking,  idle,  and  proud. 
I'll  paint  the  Chinnerys.  Why  not?  I 
might  paint  less  honest  people,  very  likely. 
Only,  Sep,  you're  sure  you  didn't  propose  it 
to  him  ?'^ 

'^  On  my  honour,  as  an  articled-clerk ! 
And  I  shouldn't  wonder  but  what  this  leads 
to  a  stroke  of  business  in  the  licensed  vic- 
tualler line.  Who  knows  ?  You  see  they 
do  like  to  have  their  pictures  in  their  bar- 
parlours.  It  is  so  respectable.  No — I  assure 
you  I  didn't  propose  it  to  him." 

But  nothing  shall  ever  satisfy  me  that  he 
didn't.  I  believe  that  he  never  had  Ned's 
interests  out  of  his  mind — was  always  toil- 
ing and  painstaking  for  him,  touting  for 
him,  dragging  reluctant  sitters  to  the  studio, 
forcing    pictures    upon    only    half- willing 
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buyers.  Wasn't  he  within  an  ace  of  per- 
suading his  ^'  old  governor "  to  come  up 
from  the  country,  with  his  whole  family, 
dogs,  horses,  and  all,  to  reside  for  months 
in  London,  for  the  express  purpose  of  hav- 
ing their  portraits  painted,  seriatim,  by  Ned, 
because  he  wouldn't  go  down  to  the  country 
to  them?  Wasn't  he  employed  nearly  a 
whole  day  in  endeavouring  to  induce  old 
Mr.  Deacon  to  have  his  portrait  painted, 
full-length  life  size,  in  oils,  price  100  guineas, 
and  to  go  up  in  a  cab  at  once  to  the  Ara- 
minta  Row  studio  for  that  purpose,  until 
the  old  gentleman  closed  further  discussion 
of  the  subject  by  fairly  losing  his  temper 
over  it.  May  we  all  have  such  good  and 
faithful  friends  as  was  Sep  to  Ned,  say  I. 

Soon  afterwards  it  was  evident  that  Mr. 
Rook  had  something  further  he  desired  to 
communicate,  though  he  was  doubtful  either 
how  to  begin,  or  how  his  story,  when  told, 
would  be  received  by  his  friend.  He  walked 
up  and  down  the  studio,  smoking  steadily, 
with  a  pause,   now  and  then,  to  see  what 
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Edwin  was  doing,  or  whether  the  expression 
on  his  face  was  genial  or  melancholy. 

"I'll  risk  it/'  he  muttered  to  himself  at 
last.     Then  said,  aloud, 

"  I  met  an  acquaintance  of  yours,  Ned, 
to-day." 

"  Indeed  I" 

"  Yes,  in  Chancery  Lane." 

"  Who  was  it  ?"  Mr.  Rook  took  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  and  blew  a  great  cloud  of 
smoke.     Through  this  he  answered,  slowly, 

"  Mrs.  Giles."  Edwin  paused  in  his 
occupation,  and  memories  of  the  past  came 
to  him. 

"  She  asked  particularly  after  you."  And 
Mr.  Rook  carefully  scrutinized  his  friend's 
looks.     But  Edwin  did  not  speak. 

"  It  seems  there's  been  great  grief  in  St. 
Dunstan's  Inn,"  Septimus  continued. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that."  But  he  did 
not  ask  any  question.  Mr.  Rook  went  up 
to  him. 

"Ned,"  he  said,   "old  boy,  you  told  me 
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once  not  to  speak  to  you  of  St.  Dunstan's 
Inn,  or  anybody  living  there — to  go  there, 
if  I  choose,  and  see  who  I  liked  there — 
because  that  was  no  business  of  yours — only 
you  asked  me  not  to  tell  you  of  it — not  to 
talk  to  you  about  it,  or  about  him ;  because 
there  were  circumstances  connected  with  it, 
connected  with  him,  that  you  wanted  to 
forget ;  and  I  promised  I  would  do  that 
much  for  you — as  I  would  do  a  good  many 
more  things,  if  you  asked  me — and  you 
know  it.  Well,  I  want  now  to  break  that 
promise.     May  I  ?" 

''  Yes,  Sep.'* 

"  I  wouldn't,  you  know,  unless  you  gave 
me  leave,  let  who  would  beg  it  of  me. 
Well,  then,  I  gave  up  seeing  liim^  after  you 
said  that,  you  know.  The  reason  that  made 
you  leave  him  was  quite  enough  to  make 
me  do  the  same,  though  I  don't  know  the 
least  what  the  reason  was,  and  don't  want 
to  ;  and  I  liked  the  man.  I'll  confess  that 
much  to  you.     But  I  gave  him  up.     Well, 

VOL.  in.  I 
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now,  I  learn,  lie's  got  a  purl — he's  in  a  hole 
— come  to  grief,  in  fact." 

"Newton  Dax?" 

"  Well,  it  is  handier  to  give  him  a  name, 
if  you've  no  objection.  Yes,  Newton  Dax 
is  down.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once. 
I've  seen  him.  He's  very  bad,  indeed  ;  but 
I  think  it's  as  much  his  mind  as  his  body ; 
that  is,  if  it  isn't  drink — and  I  don't  say  it 
isn't.  But  he's  locked  up,  safe,  in  Cursitor 
Street;  and  Mrs.  Giles— true  as  gold  that 
woman  is — was  taking  him  some  comforts, 
and  clean  clothes,  and  a  hair-brush,  and 
that." 

"Where  about  in  Cursitor  Street?" 

"  Solomon's  lock-up.  What  are  you 
looking  for  ? — your  hat  ? — there  it  is.  You're 
going  there  ? — that's  right ;  anyone  will  tell 
you.  Lor' !  the  place  is  well  enough  known 
about  there — I  should  think  so.  I'm  glad 
you're  going." 

"Why,  Sep?" 

"  Because,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  he, 
Dax,  asked  me  if  I  thought  you'd  come ;  and 
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I  said  I  thought  you  might,  if  he  would 
write  a  line,  and  ask  you.  And  then  he 
began,  but  somehow  his  hand  shook  so,  and 
he  couldn't  hold  his  pen.  And  then  he  laid 
his  head  on  the  table,  and  said  no,  he 
couldn't  write,  he  hadn't  the  heart — and 
perhaps  it  was  better  he  shouldn't — and  what 
did  it  matter  after  all  ? — and  that  he  was 
sure  you  wouldn't  come,  so  why  should  he 
write  ?  And  then  he  would  go  on  rocking 
himself  about  on  the  chair,  and  looking 
half  crazy." 

"  Did  you  ask  Mrs.  Giles  about  him?  '^ 
"  Yes,  I  had  a  long  talk  with  her — she's  a 
good  old  woman  that.  It  seems  they  took 
him  on  Tuesday  last;  it's  for  some  new 
debt — it's  none  of  '  our  old  difficulties,'  as 
she  called  them.  She  says  he's  been  queer 
for  some  time,  ever  since  'the  younker' 
went  away — that's  you,  Ned — he  hasn't  been 
the  same  man  since;  though  she  don't 
know  what's  the  matter,  but  he's  got  so 
gloomy,  and  melancholy,  lost  his  old  fun 
and    cheerfulness;    and   perhaps — perhaps 

i2 
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this  has  had  a  little  to  do  with  it."  And 
Mr.  Septimus  Rook  imitated  the  action  of 
drinking. 

"  I  must  go,"  said  Ned,  resolutely. 

''  That's  right !  I'll  go  with  you — no — 
stay,  I'd  better  not,  perhaps.  You  two  may 
have  something  to  say  to  each  other,  and 
you  won't  vfant  me,  very  likely.  Still,  if 
you're  absent  very  long,  Ned,  I  shall  come 
after  you,  mind  that." 

"  Very  well.  Good-bye !  You  should 
have  told  me  this  before !  " 

"Good  night!  "What  a  trump  he  is!" 
And  Mr.  Rook  lighted  his  pipe. 

In  another  studio,  one  in  Jowland  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square,  another  conversation  was 
passing. 

Sylvia  had  been  out.  She  returned  to 
find  Paul  sitting  alone  in  his  studio — idle, 
listless,  with  empty  hands,  and  blank  eyes, 
sitting  before  his  canvas,  staring  at  it 
vacantly — not  studying  it  intently,  as  might 
at  first  have  been  thought. 

"  How  white  you  look,   Polly  dear,  and 
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how  cold  your  hands  are !     You  are  ill  ?  " 

"No,  my  dear,  no." 

"But  you  are.  What  is  the  matter ?  " 
He  paused  before  he  answered,  then  said 
slowly, 

"  Jeffrey  has  been  here."  It  was  Sylvia's 
turn  to  pale.     "  I  knew  it,"  she  murmured. 

"  Well,  dear,  and  then  ?  What  did  he 
say  ? — What  did  he  want  ? — Why  don't  you 
tell  me,  Polly  ? — He  has  frightened  you  ?  " 

"  No — no,  my  dear.  He  was  very  quiet, 
and  gentlemanly — yes — and  kind." 

"  Well,  go  on,  dear." 

"  But  you^gee  I  owe  him  money — and  of 
course  he's  quite  right  ;  it's  his  money,  and 
of  course  he  ought  to  have  it  when  he  wants 
it." 

"  And  he  wants  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  he  wants  it.  He  says 
he's  much  pressed  for  money." 

"  How  can  he  be  pressed  for  money  ?  " 

"Well,  he  explained  how  it  was.  I'm 
sure  I  don't  quite  recollect  now,  and  I  don't 
think   I   quite   understood    him.      But    it 
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seemed  very  clear :  there's  money  of  his 
father's  estate  which  he  can't  get  in,  and 
some  he  can't  touch — and  it  seems  all  mixed 
up,  the  money,  so  that  no  one  can  get  at  it 
just  at  present;  and  then  his  expenses  have 
been  very  heavy — very  heavy;  and  he's  had 
to  find  a  great  deal  of  ready  money — and 
his  business  absorbs  an  enormous  amount  of 
capital — and  so  on.  I  daresay  it's  quite 
true  what  he  says." 

"  And  then  he  asks  you  to  repay  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes." 

''  It's  very  mean  of  him,"  said  Sylvia, 
angrily. 

"  No,  my  dear,  don't  say  that.  He  was 
very  kind,  and  polite,  and  didn't  want  to 
inconvenience  me  in  any  way.  I  hadn't 
the  money  now  ?  No.  Very  well,  could  I 
say  when  I  was  likely  to  have  it  ?  In  a 
fortnight  —  a  month  —  six  weeks  —  two 
months.     So '' 

"So  what,  Polly?" 

"  So  it  ended  in  my  giving  him  a  bill  for 
the  amount  for   three  months.     Don't  be 
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frightened,  Syl.  I  daresay  I  shall  have 
the  money.  I  shall  send  the  'Sappho'  to 
Liverpool,  and  I  think  it's  very  likely  it  will 
sell  there  ;  and  then  Jeffrey  assured  me 
that  he  wouldn't  part  with  the  bill,  and 
that  very  likely  when  the  time  came  he 
should  be  able  to  do  without  the  money ; 
and  that  he  hoped  so,  and  would  see  about 
it,  and  hoped  so  ;  and  then — " 

"  Yes,  Polly." 

"Then  we  talked  about  other  matters; 
and — he  had  never  spoken  of  you  before, 
Sylvia — not  to  me — " 

An  air  of  suffering  came  over  her,  and 
she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  side. 

"  But  he  did  now.  It  was  certainly  very 
flattering  and  most  kind  of  him.  He  praised 
you  so  much ;  talked  of  his  great  affection 
for  you  ;  said  how  proud  he  should  be  if  I 
should  ever  consent  to  regard  him  as  a  son- 
in-law  ;  said  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  be 
a  good  husband  to  you — " 

"  No  more,  father ! — no  more  I" 

"  Said,  laughing,  that  the  best  present  he 
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could  make  me  on  the  occasion  of  his  mar- 
riage with  you — " 

"  Father  !"  cried  Sylvia,  with  a  shudder. 

"  Would  be  the  bill  I  had  just  given  him. 
My  dear,  don't  cry — don't  tremble  so  !" 

"  Father,  you  must  abandon  this  idea  I  It 
can  never  be !" 

"Why  not,  my  dear  Syl?  Tm  sure  it 
would  make  us  all  very  happy.  He  said 
you  had  conceived  a  sort  of  fancy,  he 
thought,  for  Edwin.  We  agreed  that  that 
was  absurd ;  and  he  showed  me  that  Edwin 
was  in  love  elsewhere — foolishly  enough,  as 
he  proved ;  and  besides,  is  dependant  upon 
Jeffrey — without  a  penny — quite  a  beggar, 
except  for  Jeffrey — " 

"  Father,"  cried  Sylvia,  passionately,  "  I 
hate  him  !    I  will  never  marry  Jeffrey  Erie !" 

Paul  trembled  violently. 

"Then,  God  help  us,  Sylvia!"  he  said, 
passionately ;  "for  it  is  ruin  that  will  come 
to  us !  I  could  see  it  in  his  eyes  !  He 
means  it — he  will  do  it !"     And  he  covered 
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his  face.  Sylvia  had  never  seen  Paul  so 
moved  before. 

"  Say  not  so/'  she  said.  "  Forgive  me. 
I  will  do  as  you  wish — indeed  I  will,  Polly!" 

"  Even  to  marrying  Jeffrey  Erie  ?" 

"  Oh  !  God  help  me  !  Yes,  even  that !" 
And  she  fell  weeping  upon  his  breast,  and 
he  kissed  her  fondly. 

"  You  are  my  own  old,  good,  kind  Syl 
again,'^  he  said — "my  own  child!  I  was 
sure  you  would  be !  Lord,  how  like  she 
grows  to  Desir^e !" 
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CHAPTER   yil. 

BIKDS      IN      A      CAGE. 

It  may  be  very  true  ''  that  stone  walls  do 
not  a  prison  make,  nor  iron  bars  a  cage ;" 
but  certainly  these  materials  went  far  to 
compose  that  disagreeable  caravansarai — 
that  vestibule  between  liberty  and  bondage 
— known  as  Solomon's  lock-up,  in  Cur- 
sitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane.  Not  but  that 
there  were  many  attempts  at  comfort  about 
the  place.  The  furniture  in  some  of  the 
rooms  was  certainly  not  worse  than  in  many 
a  most  respectable  lodging-house ;  and  there 
was  quite  an  air  of  cheerfulness  attached  to 
the  brightly-polished  brass-knocker  ;  still  it 
was  unpleasant,  decidedly,  to  see  every  win- 
dow ruled  perpendicularly,  as  it  were,  with 
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lines  of  iron — to  find  even  the  yard  at  the 
back  hemmed  in  with  high  walls,  and — lest 
any  absurd  debtor  should  attempt  to  scale 
them,  and  so  escape  the  penalty  of  his  want 
of  money — protected  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  windows,  except  that  the  rulings  were 
horizontal  and  overhead,  in  the  manner  of 
a  roof  And  there  was  altogether  such 
an  abundance  of  bolts,  and  locks,  bars, 
chains,  and  clamps — to  say  nothing  of  the 
iron  gate  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
small  passage  to  the  street — that  the  tenants 
of  the  place  who  could  afford  to  let  their 
thoughts  rest  upon  other  matters  than  their 
debts  and  their  discomforts,  occasionally 
meditated  upon  the  extraordinary  amount 
the  hardwaremonger's  bill  must  have  come 
to  for  the  fitting  up  of  such  a  stronghold, 
and  what  a  large  return  there  w^ould  be 
supposing  the  place  to  be  abandoned  and  its 
protections  sold  for  old  iron.  Did  anybody 
ever  escape  from  a  sponging-house  ? — did 
anybody  ever  attempt  to  break  from  those 
temporary  refuges  ?    I  think  not.    Certainly 
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I  never  heard  of  such  a  one.  The  fact  is, 
the  confined  are  there  too  short  a  time  to 
realize  fully  their  confinement.  And  then 
there's  always  some  one,  of  course,  going  to 
come  forward  and  pay  for  them,  and  set 
them  free  ;  and  they're  quite  confident  of 
being  out  in  an  hour  or  two.  Meanwhile, 
perhaps  the  bars  may  be  accepted  as  types 
of  the  approaching  and  inevitable  Bench, 
or  the  less  comfortable  establishment  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cripplegate. 

Who  was  Solomon,  who  had  given  his  name 
to  this  tenement  of  temporary  incarceration  ? 
None  knew.  Nobody  had  ever  seen  him. 
For  my  part,  I  believe  him  to  have  been 
a  man  of  elegant  and  refined  manners, 
a  patron  of  the  arts  and  of  letters,  a  sub- 
scriber to  public  charities,  a  diner  at  public 
dinners,  living  at  the  West  End  of  the  town, 
driving  as  beautiful  a  barouch  and  as  superb 
a  pair  of  high  stepping  greys  as  could  be 
seen  in  that  fashionable  quarter.  Once,  I 
know,  a  grand-looking  person,  with  silvery 
hair  and  a  very  handsome  nose,  was  pointed 
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out  to  me  at  the  opera-house  by  a  gentleman 
who  had  really  occupied  a  position  in  which 
he  was  likely  to  obtain  autlientic  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  —was  pointed  out  to  me, 
I  say — I  admit  I  had  been  the  while  taking 
him  for  a  duke,  or,  at  least,  an  influential 
member  of  the  diplomatic  world  —  was 
pointed  out  to  me  as  Solomon  of  Cursitor 
Street.  But  then,  I  confess,  it  is  conceivable 
that  I  was  imposed  upon  by  a  perversely 
ingenious  informant. 

The  fat  gentleman,  with  the  fine  whiskers, 
the  black  satin  waistcoat,  the  shinino^broad- 
brimmed  hat,  and  the  dirty  shirt-sleeves — 
he  never  wore  a  coat — was  not  Solomon, 
though  often  taken  for  that  great  man  by 
novices.  He  was  Barney — whether  that  was 
his  first — how  near  I  was  to  saying  his 
Christian  ! — or  his  second  or  family  name,  or 
was  an  abbreviation,  or  simply  a  nickname, 
I  never  could  ascertain.  He  was  called 
Barney,  and  answered  to  that  designation, 
and  was  never  called  by  anything  more  or 
else.     I   don't  know  why  he  adopted  the 
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anomalous  costume  of  a  hat,  shirt-sleeves, 
and  carpet  slippers;  but  he  always  did. 
He  was  of  urbane  manner,  and  of  musical 
taste,  like  many  of  his  nation,  and  his  ample 
lips  whistled  opera  airs  of  great  intricacy 
with  a  singular  felicity  and  accuracy.  His 
voice  was  rich,  but  his  utterance  was  gut- 
tural, and  he  spoke  with  that  heavy  breath- 
ing and  unuse  of  the  nose  peculiar  to  Jews. 
He  wore  massive  rings,  diamonds  set  in  the 
yellowest  of  gold,  on  fingers  not  very  clean, 
nor  very  shapely,  being  a  good  deal  bitten 
in  the  region  of  the  nails. 

"Ah!  Mishter  Dax,  itsh  you,  ishit? — 
'ope  I  shee  you  well !  We've  bin  a-looking 
for  you  a  good  bit — ain't  we  Mosh  ?  Sthep 
in  shir — 'ave  you  'ad  dinner?  Theresh  a 
nishe  line  of  mutton  afore  the  fire ;  or  vould 
you  like  a  nishe  steak  now  ? — course  you 
can  'ave  jist  vot  you  vantsh.  Shaddy,  show 
Mishter  Dax  into  the  parlor.  Why,  vot  a 
time  it  ish  sinsh  we've  seen  yer ! — ain't  it 
now.'' 

"  I  wish  it  had  been  longer,  Barney,  with 
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all  my  heart !  Who's  here  ?"  Mr.  Newton 
spoke  in  a  very  melancholy  voice. 

"  Not  many — not  so  many  as  I  could 
vish."  (The  reader  will  please  for  the  future 
to  imagine  Mr.  Barney's  system  of  pronun- 
ciation.) "  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Dax, 
business  is  very  slack.  We  don't  have  the 
fun  here  that  we  used  to  have.  No,  nor  we 
don't  make  the  money  that  we  did,  that's 
another  thing — not  but  what  we're  after  a 
few,  and  I  expect  we  shall  get  them  too. 
But  the  birds  is  very  shy,  I  will  say  that 
for  them — the  fish  don't  bite ;  the  fact  is, 
theifve  been  here  before^  most  of  them." 

"  But  who  is  here  ?" 

"Well,  there's  a  little  feller  in  a  white 
'andkercher — clergyman,  I  believe." 

"  Why,  there's  always  a  clergyman  in 
these  places !" 

''  Yes !  You  see,  they  will  meddle  with 
paper ;  and  they've  'ad  debts  always — col- 
lege ticks — and  their  incomes  is  small.  He's 
awful  cut  up,  is  the  little  feller ;  says  he's 
been  robbed  and  that^  you  know,  and  been 
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crying  his  eyes  out  all  the  morning,  and 
eats  next  to  nothing,  and  keeps  on  asking 
me  to  let  him  go — begging  and  praying, 
3^ou  know,  as  if  I  could  do  anything.  I  like 
a  man  as  understands  his  position,  and  don't 
give  no  bother,  or  go  worretting  and  asking 
questions,  but  knows  all  about  it  as  you  do, 
Mr.  Dax." 

^'Well,  yes!  I  have  been  here  before," 
says  Newton,  ruefully. 

"  You  have,  and  that's  the  truth,"  answers 
Barney,  almost  applaudingly ;  and  then 
continuing  his  former  subject,  "  No,  you 
won't  find  the  clergyman  much  company, 
though  perhaps  your  example  will  be  an 
encouragement  to  him.  Yes,  we've  the 
clergyman,  and  we've  a  projector." 

^'What's  that?" 

"  He  gets  up  companies,  you  know — 
brings  out  new  ideas,  and  that.  Oh,  he's 
been  here  often,  knows  the  game  thoroughly. 
Bless  you,  he  don't  let  it  fret  Jiim — uses  the 
place  as  a  sort  of  office — writes  letters — 
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drinks  nothing  but  soda  and  brandy,  and 
eats  nothing  but  mutton  chops  all  day  long. 
He's  got  a  pack  of  cards  with  him,  and 
plays  a  game  of  patience  with  himself,  for 
a  change,  now  and  then.  Oh,  he's  a  plea- 
sant man  is  the  projector !    You'll  like  him." 

"  Anyone  else  ?  " 

"Ah I  I  see  what  you've  been  driving  at. 
Why  didn't  you  ask  outright  at  once? 
There's  nothing  shabby  about  me.  You 
mean  your  people,  of  course  you  do.  Well, 
we  had  Skefiington  here  last  week ;  very 
agreeable  he  was  too — quite  sorry  to  lose 
him.  Yes,  he's  gone  over  to  the  other  place 
— there  was  no  help  for  it.  A  nice  lively 
fellow — he  don't  take  on — and  liberal  too. 
And  we  do  hope  to  get  Deverell ;  yes,  and 
they're  after  Glossop." 

"  I  think  they've  made  it  all  right,"  says 
Mr.  Dax. 

''  Off,  are  they  ?  Over  the  water,  I  sup- 
pose— Boolong ;  well,  the  men  will  get 
them,  if  they're  to  be  got.     How  is  it  there's 

VOL.  in.  K 
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been  this  smash  up  ?  Along  of  that  Trum- 
pet^ wasn't  it  ?  " 

"Well,  yes." 

"  How  did  it  'appen  ?  I  thought  there 
was  'eaps  of  money  backing  it." 

"  Well,  somehow  there  wasn't.  You  see, 
our  capitalist  broke  down.  The  fact  is, 
some  of  the  men  got  frightening  him,  trying 
to  persuade  him  to  start  a  daily  newspaper, 
opposition  to  the  Bellman ;  in  short,  they 
killed  the  goose.  He  backed  out,  and  left  us." 

"  Dropped  his  money,  I  suppose." 

"Well,  he  dropped  some — we  had  a 
golden  e.gg  or  two — and  then  it  seemed  such 
a  pity  to  let  the  thing  go,  when  everybody 
said  it  was  making  way — and  we  all  thought 
it  really  was — and  so  we  agreed  to  carry  it 
on  amongst  us.  So  it  turned  out  that  we 
were  all  partners  in  it.  Then  came  an 
awful  drop — 1  can't  account  for  it ;  the  sale 
fell — we  still  kept  on — then  the  smash — the 
printer  got  rusty — there  was  no  money  in 
the  till,  and  he  sued  the  lot  of  us — there 
was  a  bolt,  and — I'm  here,  Mr.  Barney." 
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"  I  see,  going  to  stop  ?  "  The  Jew  would 
not  put  such  a  question,  except  to  one  well 
acquainted  with  his  position. 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  replied  Mr.  Dax.  "  I 
shall  move.     Make  an  end  of  it  this  time." 

"The  court?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  will  be  best ;  whitewash, 
and  start  fair.  It's  no  use  going  on  in  this 
way." 

A  young  woman,  with  her  black  hair,  in 
large  curl  papers,  darkened  by  bear's  grease, 
came  up  the  kitchen  stairs.  She  possessed 
in  full,  I  may  say  exaggerated,  measure,  the 
characteristics  of  Jewish  physiognomy,  and 
was  not  very  attractive-looking,  from  a 
Christian  point  of  view.  Still  she  had  an 
engaging  smile,  though  it  took  up  a  good 
deal  of  room  on  her  face ;  and  she  always 
rolled  her  round,  black  eyes  when  she  smiled, 
in  a  manner  that  was  startling,  till  the 
looker-on  became  accustomed  to  it. 

"  Well,  Rachel,  my  tear,  what  is  it  ?  " 
inquired  Barney  of  the  young  person  who 
was  supposed  to  be  his  daughter.     "This 
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is  Mr.  Dax,  you  remember  him,  don't  you?" 

"  Let  me  look  again — of  course  I  do  ;  so 
you've  come  to  give  us  another  look  in, 
'ave  you  ?  Well,  I'm  sure,  I  hope  you're 
well.  It's  quite  a  treat  to  see  yer,  we  'ave 
so  few  visitors  now.  I  suppose  you'll  be 
wanting  something  to  drink  soon  ?  " 

"  They  know  my  way,"  says  Mr.  Dax, 
with  a  grim  smile. 

"  Here,  Shaddy."  (This  was  to  an  atten- 
dant Jew  boy — Miss  Rachel's  brother,  who, 
beyond  incessant  blinking  of  his  black  eyes, 
and  the  pushing  about  in  different  direc- 
tions of  his  fleshy,  Jewish  nose,  appeared  to 
have  no  other  occupation  or  resource.) 
"  Take  Mr.  Dax's  orders,  and  look  alive. 
And  oh,  Mr.  Dax,"  (Rachel,  what  a  roguish 
glance! — but  where  is  your  mouth  stretching 
to  ?)  "  I've  got  a  favour  to  ask  of  you — I  do 
'ope  you'll  grant  it." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Don't  you  remember,  when  you  was  last 
here  you  begun  a  droring  in  my  album ; 
but  you  went  away  afore  you  finished  it. 
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Please  do   finish  it  now — oh,  please  do  ! " 

"  In  case  the  opportunity  shouldn't  occur 
again?"  asked  Mr.  Dax,  with  saturnine 
humour. 

"  If  you  want  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Dax,"  sug- 
gests Mr.  Barney,  "you  know  you  can't  do 
better  than  have  little  Aaron  Yokes.  You'll 
find  he'll  do  the  vitevash  trick  very  neat  and 
cheap.  You  can  trust  to  my  recommending, 
you  know — I  wouldn't  deceive  youy 

Mr.  Dax  shrank  a  little  from  the  kind 
offices  of  his  custodier,  and  entered  the  com- 
mon room  of  the  house. 

A  pleasant-looking  gentleman,  with  busi- 
ness-like whiskers,  and  a  commercially  cut 
coat,  and  altogether  an  aspect  of  very  decided 
respectability,  was  sitting  at  a  desk,  writing, 
and  at  intervals  refreshing  himself  from  a 
tall  tumbler  containing  a  mixture  of  brandy 
and  soda-water.  This  gentleman  looked  up 
as  Mr.  Dax  entered,  nodded  to  him  briskly, 
winked  a  very  bright  eye  at  him,  said, 

"How  are  you? — quite  well? — pray  be 
seated.     You'll  like  this  place — so  quiet  and 
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cosy — no  interruptions — it's  astonishing  the 
amount  of  work  you  can  do  here — quite 
astonishing ! — and  the  servants  are  so  atten- 
tive ! "  And  then  he  continued  his  occupa- 
tion. 

In  a  corner  of  the  room  sat  a  small,  crum- 
pled, pale,  forlorn  looking  young  gentleman, 
hiding  his  face  in  his  hands ;  and  when  he 
removed  his  hands  his  face  was  still  very 
much  hidden  by  his  long,  thick,  light  hair 
which  had  fallen  over  it.  He  was  dressed  in 
black,  and  wore  a  soiled  white  neck-kerchief 
He  started  nervously  when  the  door  closed 
on  Mr.  Dax,  and  then  through  his  fingers 
examined  furtively  the  visitor.  His  appear- 
ance certainly  bore  out  Mr.  Barney^s  descrip- 
tion of  it — he  looked  like  a  curate  in  distress, 
as  indeed  he  was. 

Newton  Dax  took  a  chair.  He  was 
wretchedly  depressed.  Still  he  felt  it  to  be  a 
point  of  honour  to  show  as  little  emotion  of  a 
painful  character  as  possible.  It  was  a  rule 
with  tenants  of  Mr.  Solomon's  lock-up  to  take 
a  cheerful  view  of  their  position,  as  though  the 
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fact  of  being  confined  was  agreeable  to  them 
ratherthan  not — and  was  a  change  from  their 
ordinary  routine  of  life,  calculated  to  benefit 
their  health  and  state  of  mind,  like  going  to 
the  sea-side.  Mr.  Dax  sat  down,  put  his 
hands  in  his  pocket,  and  whistled  a  hornpipe- 
tune,  beating  time  with  his  feet. 

The  curate  rose,  slouchingly,  and  crawled 
towards  Newton  Dax,  and  flung  himself  into 
a  chair  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  gen- 
tleman. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you're  a  profes- 
sional  man,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  know  whether 
you  understand  the  cruel  circumstances 
which  have  reduced  me  to  this  degrading 
position.  Only — only — in  justice  to  myself 
— I  should  like  to  explain  to  you  how  it  is 
that  a  person  of  my  station,  and  of  my  ofiice, 
comes  to  be  in  confinement  in  this  dreadful 
place.  I  do  assure  you  it  is  through  no  fault 
of  mine.  I  do  hope  that  it  arises  from  a 
cruel  misconception  only,  and  that  in  a  very 
short  time  I  shall  be  released.  Perhaps  you 
have  influence  with  the  dreadful  man — who 
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— who  prevents  my  going  out.  Perhaps  if 
you  were  to  explain  to  him  that  there's  been 
a  serious  mistake,  he  wouldn't  object  to  my 
leaving.  Oh !  it  is  really  frightful ! — and  if  it 
should  be  known  ! — do  these  things  ever  get 
into  the  papers?  I  should  be  ruined! — 
quite  ruined !  Yes,  bills — I  believe  they 
were  bills — yes,  I  signed  my  name,  there 
ivas  a  stamp  on  the  paper — you're  quite  right, 
there  was.  I  answered  an  advertisement — 
you  see  I  was  rather  pressed  for  money — and 
they  offered  to  lend  me  some  at  ^\e^  per  cent. 
— which  of  course  I  was  prepared  to  pay, 
and  thought  reasonable  and  fair — and  was 
to  sign  the  paper  you  mention,  and  return  it, 
and  then  the  money  was  to  come  in  bank- 
notes by  the  next  post.  I  sent  back  the 
paper,  but  the  notes  never  came,  and  I  never 
heard  a  word  more  about  it ;  and  then — 
then  suddenly  I  find  myself  here — a  man  of 
my  position  !  Oh  !  I  shall  never  recover  it, 
it  will  kill  me !  I  shall  never  be  able  to  hold 
my  head  up  again  after  this.  And  to  pay 
half- a- crown  for  everything  I  have  here,  even 
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to  having  my  boots  blackened,  or  a  dip  of 
ink!" 

"There — there,'^  says  Mr.  Barney,  enter- 
ing ;  "  ain^t  your  troubles  worretting  enough 
to  yourself  without  worretting  everybody  else 
about  them  ?  You^d  best  by  half  see  your 
solicitor  and  get  the  thing  settled." 

"  Oh,  I  couldn't  see  the  family  solicitor. 
I  couldn't  indeed — I  should  die  of  shame ! 
I  wouldn't  have  him  know  it  on  any  ac- 
count." 

"  Well,  then,  let  Vokes  put  the  thing 
square  for  you,  and  eat  a  bit  of  dinner,  and 
have  a  glass  of  wine,  and  cheer  up.  This 
ain't  the  condemned  cell,  you  know;  and 
bills  ain't  murder  ;  and  the  law's  very  kind 
to  debtors,  worse  luck.  Oh  !  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Mr.  Dax,  there's  some  one  to  see 

you." 

Mrs.  Giles  entered.  She  looked  know- 
ingly at  Newton,  and  then  gave  an  arch 
smile  of  recognition,  shaking  her  head  to 
and  fro. 

"  Well,  my  poor  lamb  !"  she  said,  "  they've 
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got  you  at  last,  have  they  !  Well,  it  can't 
be  helped  ;  that's  one  comfort ! — though 
I'm  very  sorry  to  see  it,  and  didn't  expect 
it.  You  don't  look  very  bright,  my  man. 
You  know  you  ought  to  take  this  style  of 
things  easy,  if  anybody  ought.  But  you're 
down  in  the  mouth,  aint  you  ?  Well,  then, 
I  didn't  ought  to  tease  you — and  what's  more, 
I  wont." 

"  It's  a  bad  job,  Mrs.  Giles — that's  all  we 
can  say  about  it.'' 

"  Well,  Newton,  I  daresay  it  will  be  for 
the  best  in  the  end.  You've  bin  down  in 
the  mouth  now  for  a  good  bit,  you  know ; 
this  sort  of  things  being  preying  on  you  for 
ever  so  much.  I've  noticed  it,  though  of 
course  it  wasn't  for  me  to  speak.  Leastwise, 
it's  either  this  or  something  else.  You  best 
know  which.  Still  you  know  you'll  be  all 
the  better  when  this  is  over.  It's  just  like 
a  dose  of  physic — very  nasty,  no  doubt,  but 
doing  you  a  world  of  good  when  you've 
once  got  it  down." 

"  Any  news  ?" 
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"Not  much.  I  met  a  young  friend  of 
yours  just  now." 

"  You  did  ?"  And  lie  startled  and  took 
hold  of  her  hand. 

"  There,  don't  frighten  a  body,  and  let  go, 
do.  No,  it  wasn't  him  you  mean.  The 
other.  A  merry  young  scamp  he  is,  I'll  go 
bail.     He's  coming  to  see  you." 

"  That's  good  of  him."  And  Newton  Dax 
sighed. 

"Come,  my  lamb,  keep  your  head  up, 
and  all  will  go  right.  Look  here — I've 
brought  some  of  your  things  down  with  me, 
which,  of  course,  you'll  be  wanting — your 
brushes,  and  combs,  and  clean  collars,  and 
that.  A  nice  mess  you'd  be  in  if  you  was 
left  to  yourself  You  don't  recollect  nothing, 
you  don't.  You're  no  better  nor  an  infant, 
Newton,  and  what  would  become  of  you  if 
there  wasn't  me  to  look  after  you.  Well, 
what's  gone  wrong  now?  What  are  you 
looking  so  mysterious  for?  Why,  you're 
like  a  man  in  a  play." 
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"  Deverell  ? — Glossop  ?''  Mr.  Dax  whis- 
pered. 

''  IVe  seen  nothing  of  them,"  answered 
Mrs.  Giles,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Give  them  a  caution — " 

"  I  know.  I'm  fly,  bless  you.  A  nod's 
as  good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind  horse,  any  day. 
They're  wanted,  of  course.  If  I  should  see 
them,  I'll  take  care  of  them ;  but  most  likely 
they're  up  to  the  move  and  keeping  dark." 

There  was  a  pause.  Mr.  Dax  took  his 
watch  from  his  pocket,  drew  a  ring  from 
his  finger,  then  said,  mournfully, 

"Mrs.  Giles,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at 
once — the  game's  at  an  end !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?     U.  P.  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  shall  go  to  the  court.  I'm  going 
to  try  and  recollect  my  debts,  and,  in  fact, 
make  out  my  schedule.  Now,  there's  your 
book—" 

"  Bother  my  book/' 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  put  you  down  as  a 
creditor.  You  know  what  to  do  with 
these." 
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^'  I  know  wliat  you  mean — ^  pop  goes  the 
weasel ! '  " 

^'Exactly.  Well,  square  the  book — pay 
yourself  with  these." 

Mrs.  Giles  contemplated  curiously  the  ar- 
ticles of  jewellery. 

"  Give  us  hold  of  them,"  she  said  ;  and 
she  quitted  the  room,  soon,  however,  to 
return. 

"  No,  Newton,"  she  said,  "  I  ain't  done  for 
you  these  many  years  to  cut  up  bad  now. 
I've  disposed  of  those  thingamagigs — here's 
the  money — here's  the  tickets.  Stow  the 
book  and  the  schedule.  You  don't  owe  me 
anything.  After  you've  gone  through  per- 
haps it  will  be  different.  You'll  want  this 
money — I  know  you  will — pertikly  if  you 
go  to  the  Bench.  I've  had  a  friend  or  two 
there  before  now,  and  been  to  see  them  oc- 
casionally, as  I  shall  come  and  see  you.  Here 
— nonsense — catch  hold  of  the  money — bless 
the  man — here — well,  I'll  take  the  tickets, 
or  else  you'll  get  losing  them.  And  now, 
Newton,  you  take  my  advice  and  keep  your 
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pecker  up,  and  don't  go  stopping  in  this 
room,  going  melancholy  mad.  It's  horrid 
fusty,  musty,  this  room.  Go  out  into  that 
bird-cage  at  the  back — oh,  a  yard  you  call 
it,  do  you?  Well,  go  out  into  that  yard. 
You  can  breathe  there,  and  smoke  a  pipe, 
and  make  yourself  at  home  and  comfortable. 
And  now,  good-bye,  and  take  care  of  your- 
self.    I'll  soon  come  and  see  you  again." 
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CHAPTER  Vlll. 

THE    KING    OF   DIAMONDS. 

The  noonday  sun  shone  pleasantly  on 
Araminta  Row,  Pimlico.  Mr.  Edwin  Erie 
was  absent  from  his  studio,  called  away 
from  his  darling  pursuits  by  business  of 
importance.  Mr.  Rook  followed  his  pro- 
fessional calls  at  the  •  offices  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  No.  6  was  very  hard  at  work 
in  his  garden,  apparently  with  the  view  of 
making  many  large  alterations  and  im- 
provements, such  as  converting  all  the 
gravel  walks  into  flower  beds,  or  all  the 
flower  beds  into  gravel  walks,  or  a  like  revo- 
lutionary and  comprehensive  design.  The 
pianistes  at  No.  4,  Arethusa  Place,  had  just 
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commenced  their  diurnal   violent   fantasia 
from  "  Norma,"  arranged  as  a  duet — the  airs 
of  the  Druid  priestess  were  familiar  music 
in  the  households  of  the  quarter.     The  gar- 
den at  No.  13  seemed  in  danger  of  scudding 
away   before   the   wind,    it   had   so   much 
canvas  set  in  the  way  of  the  family's  weekly 
washing.     Miss   Aurelia    Vane    and    Miss 
Cobb  sat  in  their  dingy  parlour.     It  looked 
even   more   dishevelled   than   usual.      The 
skirt   of    a   dress   in    a    tumbled    pile   oc- 
cupied   the    table — the    bodice,    detached, 
was  flung  upon  the  floor,  while  the  sleeves 
rested  upon  a  chair — there  was  something 
almost  murderous  in  the  aspect  of  this  dis- 
memberment.     A   large   shabby   workbox 
— much  broken  and  unglued  in  regard  to 
its  partitions — the  property  of  Miss  Cobb, 
was  also  on  the  table.     Miss  Vane  sat  in  an 
easy  chair,  with  her  small  feet  in  Turkish 
slippers,  resting  on  a  soft  footstool.      She 
looked  pretty,   though   a   little  pale,   with 
just  a  hint  of  a  bistro  us  circle  round  her 
expressive  grey  eyes — the  light  pink  muslin 
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dressing-gown  falling  in  graceful  folds  round 
her  lithe  figure.  She  held  a  manuscript 
in  her  hand — a  narrow,  long-shaped  book, 
being,  in  fact,  one  of  her  parts.  But  she 
did  not  regard  it  much,  using  it  more 
as  a  screen  for  the  yawns  with  which 
she  was  occasionally  visited  than  for  any 
other  purpose.  Miss  Cobb  was  engaged 
with  a  dirty  pack  of  cards,  which  she  was 
shuffling,  and  cutting,  and  dealing  out, 
with  much  moistening  of  her  right  fore- 
finger, so  that  the  cards  might  slip  ofi^ 
easily.  Her  occupation  was  one  upon 
which  she  evidently  bestowed  no  incon- 
siderable toil  and  attention — judging  by 
her  bent  brows,  compressed  lips,  and  eager 
eyes.  Mr.  Boss — to  complete  the  enu- 
meration of  the  household — was,  I  believe, 
in  the  back  kitchen,  cleaning — or  should  I 
not  rather  say  blunting  ? — the  knives. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Cobb,  resting,  and 
throwing  down  the  cards;  "it  is  to  be — 
there's  no  mistake  at  all  about  it." 

VOL.  III.  L 
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"  What,  again  ?"  asked  Miss  Vane. 

"  Yes,  ray  dear,  again !  The  king  of 
diamonds  —  that  means,  you  know  who; 
the  ace  of  hearts — that  means  love ;  and  the 
ace  of  diamonds — that's  money;  and  the  ace 
of  spades — that's  marriage." 

"I  don't  know  where  the  money's  to 
come  from." 

"Nor  I  neither.  I  don't  see  that  he's 
got  much." 

"And  I'm  sure  I  haven't  any,"  said  Miss 
Vane,  rapidly. 

"But  he  may  have  some  presently,  you 
know — and  so  may  you,  for  that  matter. 
The  queen  of  hearts  has  been  cut  though 
once — I  don't  know  who  she  can  be.  Do 
you  know  any  fairish  woman  likely  to  come 
across  you,  Aurelia?" 

"No,  I  don't— but  he  may." 

"So  he  may — I  never  thought  of  that. 
I  don't  quite  fancy  that,  Aurelia.  But  the 
rest  is  all  right." 

"Yes,  I  shall  marry  him,"  said  Miss 
Vane,  with  great  calmness.     "  I  like  him." 
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There  was  a  pause,  during  which  Miss 
Cobb  rubbed  her  nose  meditatively  with 
the  back  of  her  hand. 

"Well,  dear,  of  course  what  must  be 
must,  and  I'm  sure  I  hope  it  will  be  for  the 
best — and  of  course  you  are  the  best  judge 
of  what  is  likely  to  tend  to  promote  your 
own  happiness  the  most — and  it  isn't  for  me 
to  say  anything — and  I'm  sure  he  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  most  excellent  and  deserving 

young   man ^'     And   then    Miss   Cobb 

stopped. 

"Yes,  dear?"  And  Miss  Vane  looked 
to  her  to  continue. 

"  Well  then,  Aurelia  dear — flatly  and 
frankly,  it  isn't  what  I've  looked  forward 
to.  I've  hoped  for  better  things — much 
better — and  I  think  you  are  entitled  to 
look  for  better  things,  after  you're  success, 
and  with  all  the  admiration  which  it 
would  have  been  aiFectation  for  you  to 
pretend  not  to  know  that  you  had  excited  ; 
and  your  certain  income,  rising  every  year, 
and  always  sure  of  an  engagement  when 

l2 
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and  where  you  will — ^you  might  have  done 
better." 

Miss  Cobb  finished  sharply,  abruptly. 

"  Do  you  mean  Jukely  ?"  Miss  Vane  in- 
quired, contemplatively. 

"Do  I  mean  Jukely?  No,  I  do  not. 
What's  he?  A  cornet-a-piston,  and  will 
never  be  anything  more ;  no,  not  if  he  lives 
a  thousand  years — never.  I  know  he's  in 
love — ever  so  much — and  is  a  good  little 
fellow  enough ;  but  as  for  marrying  you, 
Aurelia !  There,  I'm  ashamed  of  you  for 
speaking  of  it;  and  I  won't  touch  on  the 
subject  again.  What  do  you  think  about 
this  dress,  now  I've  begun  to  unpick  it  ?  / 
think  it  will  turn  very  well  indeed.  You 
want  it  for  the  new  piece,  don't  you  ?  Is  it 
a  good  part  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well.  But  I  can't  make  up  my 
mind  about  the  dress.  You  see  Pawker 
plays  in  it,  and  I  should  like  to  spite  him  if 
I  could — for  I  owe  him  one,  for  what  he 
said  to  me  at  rehearsal.  ^  I  want  the  centre 
of  the  stage  for  the  whole  of  this  scene. 
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You  will  have  the  goodness  to  play  well  up 
to  me,  Miss  Vane,  if  you  please  ,•  never  mind 
about  turning  your  back  upon  the  audience 
a  little/  It  was  like  his  impudence  !  I  don't 
know  which  would  cut  him  up  most — my 
going  on  in  an  old  dress,  or  my  having  a 
splendid  new  one,  that  would  take  all  eyes 
from  him.     I  hate  Pawker !  " 

"So  do  I — though  I  admit  he's  clever; 
but  he  thinks  of  no  one  but  himself." 

Actors  are  always  accusing  each  other 
of  selfishness.  I  suppose  there  must  be 
some  truth  in  a  charge  so  constantly 
reiterated. 

Miss  Cobb  had  started  one  topic  of  con- 
versation for  the  express  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing another,  yet  it  was  curious  to  see  how 
soon  the  ladies  drifted  back  again  into  the 
old  channel. 

"After  all,  you  know,"  said  Miss  Vane, 
"  if  we  don't  like  that  dress  when  it's  finished 
I  can  fall  back  upon  my  pink  silk  with  the 
blonde  edging.  He  admires  that  dress  very 
much ;  says  he  wishes  I  had  sat  for  my  por- 
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trait  in  that  instead  of  my  black  velvet." 

"  Does  he  though  ?  He's  a  long  time  over 
that  portrait,  it  seems  to  me.  I  want  him 
to  finish  and  begin  upon  mine.  I  shall  wear 
my  white  muslin  with  the  scarlet  spots,  and 
my  cameo  brooch  and  blue  ribbon,  and  lilac 
flowers  in  my  hair.  I  think  that  will  look 
nice." 

"  Very,'^  said  Miss  Vane,  rather  with  lan- 
gour  than  irony. 

"And  you  really  like  him,  Aurelia?  '* 

"Yes,  dear." 

"Love  him?" 

"Yes,  dear." 

It  was  an  avowal  certainly  without  much 
passion,  and  was,  indeed,  followed  by  a  yawn. 
It  possessed  none  of  that  force,  and  throb, 
and  tremour  which  Miss  Vane  imparted  to 
love  passages  at  the  T.  R.  Nonpareil.  It 
might  have  been  very  real,  and  earnest,  and 
vital,  but  it  was  certainly  lazily  spoken. 

"  And  has  he  really  downright  proposed, 
Aurelia?" 

"  Well,  dear,  he  has  hardly  had  a  chance. 
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because  you  always  go  with  me — and  it's 
quite  right  you  should — and,  indeed,  you 
went  at  my  express  desire,  if  you  remember. 
Men  do  not,  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  propose  in 
the  presence  of  third  parties." 

"  And  he  loves  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  dear,"  answered  Aurelia,  calmly, 
adjusting  the  folds  of  her  pink  muslin 
wrapper,  and  re-arranging  her  neat  Turkish 
slippered  feet  on  the  cushion. 

"  You're  sure  of  it  ?  " 

**  I  can  see  it  in  his  eyes,''  said  Miss  Vane. 
'^  He'd  succeed  on  the  stage  if  he  could  keep 
up  that  sort  of  look.  Yes — "  and  she  summed 
up.  "  He's  young,  nice  looking,  clever,  and 
he  loves  me.  Adelaide,  I  shall  marry 
him !  " 

"  Well,  dear,  you  know  best,"  says  Ade- 
laide, resigned. 

"You  see,  I'm  getting  on — I'm  twenty- 
three." 

"  Oh,  no,  dear !  you  can't  be ;  indeed,  you 
can't  be — because  I  know  by  my  own  age." 

"  Yes,  I  am.    I'm  twenty-three ;"  and  Miss 
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Vane  said  it  with  such  decision  as  almost  to 
make  one  suspect  she  might  have  been  a 
year  or  two  more.  "  He  loves  me.  I  could 
make  him  propose  at  any  moment.  I  do 
believe  if  I  spoke  to  him  in  a  certain  tone 
of  voice  he  would  do  it  directly.  And  how 
he  admires  me !  He's  very  susceptible  and 
impressionable,  and  I  see  how  I  move  him 
by  the  expression  of  his  face.  Yes ;  I  shall 
marry !  I'm  growing  sick  and  tired  of  this 
sort  of  life.     1  want  a  change." 

"But  you  won't  give  up  the  stage?  I 
tell  you  he's  got  no  money." 

"He's  rich  relations,  hasn't  he?  No; 
well  perhaps  I  shan't  give  up  the  stage — 
only  retire  for  a  time.  I  shall  announce  my 
last  nights,  however,  and  take  a  farewell 
benefit.  That  ought  to  bring  good  business. 
Then  I  want  to  go  to  America.  I've  some 
very  good  offers  of  engagements  in  America. 
I  could  make  a  great  deal  of  money  there. 
And  a  husband  is  so  useful  in  travelling ;  it's 
so  much  more  comfortable — and  one's  boxes 
get  well  looked  after." 
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"Well,  there's  Boss  to  do  that." 

"No;  Boss  is  getting  past  that.  I  couldn't 
take  him  to  America,  and  I  really  don't  think 
I  shall  take  him  when  I  go  round  the  pro- 
vinces again.  He's  much  more  plague  than 
profit,  and  I  have  to  be  always  looking  after 
him.^' 

"Did  you  think  of  his  going  on  the  stage?" 
And  by  her  gestures  Miss  Cobb  signijfied 
that  her  inquiry  referred  to  the  young  artist 
next  door. 

"  I  confess  1  had  thought  of  it,  when  he 
read  to  us  one  day  out  of  his  play.  He's  a 
nice  voice  for  juvenile  tragedy,  and  a  nice 
appearance  too.  And  he  read  well ;  a  little 
monotonous,  perhaps,  and  his  action  decidedly 
bad ;  but  that  could  be  cured.  And  then  I 
think  if  I  married  I  should  give  up  Boss. 
I  wish  he  was  richer,  certainly,  but  I  suppose 
one  can't  have  everything.  He's  cleverer 
than  Jukely,  and  much  more  gentlemanly. 
Dear  me,  isn't  it  getting  on  for  dinner-time  ? 
I'm  very  hungry." 

If  the  reader  is  inclined  to  pause  here, 
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with  any  notion   of  placing  Miss    Anrelia 
Vane  at  tlie  bar,  to  hear  sentence  of  condem- 
nation pronounced  against  her,  I  think  it 
right  to  urge   on  her  behalf,   that  certain 
facts  connected  with  her  career  should  be 
recorded,   before  anything  like  a   decision 
upon  her  merits  or  demerits  is  arrived  at. 
She  is  not  a  young  lady  to  be  measured  by 
ordinary  young  lady  standards.     The  ques- 
tion of  her  parentage  and  lineage  I  shall 
not  further  allude  to.     It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chinnery,   impar- 
tial persons,  likely  to  be  well-informed,  and 
quite   capable  of  forming   sound   opinions 
upon  the  subject,   were  entirely  disagreed 
upon  their  premises.     I  regret  that  I  am 
unable  to  place  these  in  any  more  definite 
and  clearly  ascertained  position,  and  there- 
fore the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  all 
discussion,   as  to  the  filiality  of  Miss  Vane, 
touching  her  line  of  conduct  towards  Mr. 
Boss,  must  be  abandoned.     It  is  very  un- 
desirable to  found  opinions  on  assumption 
merely ;   and  as  the  facts  of  the  case  on  this 
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particular  point  are  so  obscure,  it  is  prefer- 
able to  omit  it  from  consideration  altogether, 
and  pass  on  to  other  matters,  as  to  which 
reliable  evidence  can  be  adduced,  and  there 
is  consequently  small  probability  of  error 
from  misstatement  or  misconception. 

Miss  Vane  I  believe  to  have  been  abso- 
lutely born  behind  the  scenes  of  a  travelling 
theatre.  Certainly  the  odour  of  the  lamps 
was  one  of  the  very  first  of  her  olfactory 
sensations.  Before  she  was  short-coated, 
and  while  ,her  age  was  yet  numbered  in 
months,  she  was  fairly  earning  her  own 
subsistence.  On  a  provincial  stage  a  live 
baby  was  required  to  be  introduced  for  five 
minutes,  to  bring  the  curtain  down  with 
eclat  upon  a  rather  weak  farce.  Miss 
Vane's  first  appearance  was  in  the  character 
of  that  baby.  Had  she  then  histrionic  per- 
ceptions ?  Her  crow  of  friendly  recog- 
nition, when  she  came  in  presence  of  her 
audience,  invariably  secured  a  round  or 
two  of  applause. — The  farce  was  a  veritable 
triumph,    thanks  to  the  novelty,  and   the 
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charm,  and,  as  people  said,  the  talent  of  the 
*'  live  baby."  Her  mother  went  regularly  to 
the  treasury,  on  Saturday  night,  the  child 
in  her  arms,  to  receive  the  amount  of  baby's 
earnings.  Of  course,  if  you  give  a  manager 
his  cue  he  knows  how  to  proceed.  He  has 
no  compunctions  about  working  a  good  idea 
to  death.  ^'If  the  public  want  live  baby 
pieces  they  shall  have  them,"  he  declared. 
And  so  there  was  a  renewal  of  the  manage- 
ment's engagement  with  Miss  Aurelia  Vane. 
Another  and  another  "live  baby"  piece  fol- 
lowed. Doubtless  the  public  would  have 
tired  of  this  in  the  end.  Fortunately  a 
baby  is  not  always  a  baby — growth  and 
development  affected  Miss  Aurelia  Vane. 
Soon  there  was  hair  upon  her  head,  soon 
she  could  stand  upon  her  little  round  legs, 
and  then  the  marvels  of  utterance  set  in. 
She  could  no  longer  condescend  to  play  the 
part  of  babies  in  long  clothes — nature  had 
interfered,  and  effectually  prevented  that. 
But  there  is  a  very  extensive  child  repertoire 
altogether.     Before  she  could  articulate  with 
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sufficient  distinctness  to  be  entrusted  with  a 
speaking  part,  she  appeared  as  the  dumb 
little  cupid — her  tiny  frame  incased  in  tiny 
fleshings,  rouge  upon  her  plump,  child 
cheeks,  and  the  instructed  smile  of  the 
theatre  already  settled  upon  her  face — who 
comes  out  of  the  golden  artichoke  in  the 
grand  transformation  scene  in  the  panto- 
mime, and  points  a  golden  arrow  at  the 
audience,  amidst  red  fire,  and  thunders  of 
applause.  After  this,  her  juvenile  face 
hardly  reaching  beyond  the  foot-lights, 
from  the  rear  of  the  stage,  and  a  glorious 
wheel  revolving  behind  her  butterfly  car — 
she  was  the  little  fairy  in  gauze  and  span- 
gles, who,  waving  her  tinsel  wand,  com- 
mands the  peasant  lover,  who  has  just  un- 
strung his  clothes  in  readiness^  to  ''  Take 
then  this  wand,  at  once  begin,  to  roam  the 
world  as  nimble  harlequin  !  "  —  and  the 
cruel  baron  with  the  big  head,  "  To  amuse 
the  town, — and  change  to  merry,  laughing, 
Christmas  clown ! "  Other  child  parts 
followed.     She  was  the  little  Scotchman  in 
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Stuart  tartan,  who  comes  out  of  tlie  trick- 
box,  labelled  "  Mountain  Dew,"  in  the  harle- 
quinade, who  danced  so  prettily  the  High- 
land fling — (encored).  She  was  the  little 
man-o'-war's  man  who  came  out  of  the 
large  oyster  shell,  to  the  fright  of  the 
clown,  and  danced  that  merry  naval  horn- 
pipe— also  encored.  She  was  Cora's  child, 
borne  aloft  by  gallant  Rolla,  over  the 
Peruvian  mountain  pass,  and  fired  at  by 
Pizarro's  soldiers.  She  was  Mamilius,  taun- 
ted by  jealous  King  Leontes,  frowning 
towards  Hermoine  and  Polixenes,  "  What, 
boy,  hast  smutched  thy  nose?"  She  was 
the  little  Duke  of  York,  who  affronts  the 
crook-back  tyrant.  How  Gloucester  writhed, 
and  grinned,  and  scowled,  and  tugged  at 
his  gloves — after  Kean  traditions — when 
the  child,  in  its  bright  treble,  trilled  out, 
*'  Because  that  I  am  little,  like  an  ape,  he 
thinks  that  you  should  bear  me  on  your 
shoulders !  "  And  the  gallery  thundered 
approval.  Bless  the  gallery  !  it  always — 
always  loves  the  child  actor,  and  applauds 
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the  more,  perhaps  because  it  can  hear  the 
less.  Then  she  had  twined  round  gentle 
Hubert's  knees,  as  Prince  Arthur^  in  that 
dreadful  scene  with  the  hot  iron,  in  '^  King 
John,"  and  had  climbed  from  the  tower, 
and  fallen  and  rolled  lifeless  on  the  stage  ; 
the  gallant  outspoken  Bastard,  in  deep  bass 
notes,  over  her  body,  declaiming,  "  It  is  a 
damned  and  a  bloody  work !  "  Puck,  Ariel, 
little  Pickre  in  the  farce — recollect  as  many 
child  characters  in  the  drama  as  you  can, 
and  then  bear  in  mind  that  Aurelia  Vane 
had  played  all  these,  and  a  good  many 
more — perhaps  beyond  both  your  worship's 
memory  and  knowledge. 

A  short  transitional  period,  when  the 
child  passed  into  the  woman — a  not  charm- 
ing period  of  leanness  and  undue  length  of 
limb — and  then  Miss  Vane  was  fairly  recog- 
nised as  a  leading  ornament  of  the  London 
stage.  She  had  fairly  earned  the  position, 
for  she  had  worked  very  hard  for  it.  She 
had  thoroughly  done  her  duty  to  the  public, 
now  rewarding  her  with  its  plaudits.     She 
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had  been  its  faithful  and  obedient  slave; 
had  never  disappointed  it ;  ill  or  well,  had 
been  at  her  post,  willing  and  anxious  to  do 
what  and  all  she  was  bidden.  If  Miss  Vane's 
name  appeared  in  the  bill,  you  might  be 
sure  that  if  she  were  alive  she  would  be  on 
the  stage  in  the  evening,  performing  her 
allotted  part.  For  the  public  she  would 
always  do  her  best.  She  was  never  cold,  or 
careless,  or  apathetic  ;  she  was  never  desirous 
it  should  be  apparent  that  she  did  not  like 
the  character  she  was  representing.  Heart 
and  soul  she  would  throw  herself  into  the 
idiot  boy,  or  the  servant  girl,  or  the  lady  of 
high  degree,  the  role  assigned  to  her.  She 
was  an  artiste  in  every  sense,  and  as  con- 
scientious as  she  was  accomplished.  No 
wonder  she  was  popular,  and  admired,  and 
feted.  She  repaid  her  patrons  in  gratitude, 
in  renewed  efforts  to  please  them.  Cry 
Encore^  and  she  would  repeat  the  song  that 
sorely  taxed  her  voice,  or  the  dance  that 
fatigued   her   so   terribly.     She  loved  her 
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patrons  as  they  loved  her.  For  them  she 
would  tremble  and  throb,  and  her  voice 
pour  forth  its  stream  of  exquisite  music ; 
for  them  she  would  sigh,  sob,  cry — yes,  and 
bring  real  tears  into  her  expressive  eyes  ;  or 
would  laugh  such  silvery,  mirthful  roulades; 
or  sink  back,  exhausted;  or  scream  with 
passion,  flinging  herself  upon  the  stage. 
All  these  she  would  do  for  her  public — yes, 
and  her  salary,  which  was  a  good  one, 
although  it  was  well  earned. 

And  there  was  no  ugly  coulisse  scandal 
about  Miss  Vane.  There  was  no  tache  upon 
her  fair  repute.  Of  course,  the  British  snob, 
from  the  back  of  the  pit,  chuckled  over  his 
grimy  falsehoods  about  her.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  close  the  mouth  of  the  British  snob 
in  his  dirty  tattle  about  the  actresses.  But 
even  if  you  were  to  inquire  of  that  lady  of 
brilliant  dresses,  but  mean  ability,  who  con- 
stantly performs  in  the  same  pieces  with 
Miss  Vane,  who  comes  to  rehearsals  in  a 
very   neat  brougham — no    going   back   to 
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Pimlico  in  the  last  Royal  Green  omnibus  for 
her — well,  ask  her  about  Miss  Vane,  and 
though  she  has  no  love  to  give  her,  she  has 
no  shameful  story  to  tell  about  her.  And 
we^  who  have  been  behind  the  curtain — 
where  may  not  an  author  admit  his  readers  ? 
— we,  who  have  conversed  with  Miss  Vane 
over  the  garden  wall,  have  eaten  Sunday 
veal  and  bacon  with  her,  and  spent  the 
evening  with  her,  and  Adelaide  Cobb, 
Boss,  and  Flipperton — can  we  say  anything 
in  her  disfavour  ?  No  !  She  was  not  likely 
to  be  cheated  into  error  by  any  false  bril- 
liance of  the  stage.  She  thoroughly  under- 
stood tinsel,  almost  before  she  could  walk ; 
she  knew  all  about  gas,  and  spangles,  and 
fleshings,  and  applause.  She  was  not  to  be 
mistaken  about  these  matters ;  and  could 
regard  them  coolly,  calmly,  philosophi- 
cally, and  from  a  business- like  point  of 
view,  even  as  she  sat  in  her  mother's  arms 
in  the  wings,  gaping  at  the  men  in  the  flies, 
and  prepared  to  go  on  as  the  "live  baby;" 
and  she  soon  comprehended  the  gentleman 
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with  the  whiskers,  who  "  went  behind,"  as 
he  termed  it,  and  learnt  to  put  him  away 
from  her,  attend  to  the  business  of  the 
scene,  and  never  give  him  a  look  or  a 
thought,  but  go  on,  do  her  best,  and 
triumph.  She  was  an  actress  of  an  amount 
of  talent  that  approached  very  near  to 
genius.  And,  apres  tout,  it  is  thus  the  great 
actress  is  made  ;  for  is  not  the  histrionic  art 
the  most  artificial  of  arts  ?  Inquire  of  our 
most  natural  performer  if  he  has  not  studied 
laboriously  to  arrive  at  that  pitch  of  art- 
excellence — and  then  do  not  think  Miss 
Vane  cold  and  heartless  because  she  has 
made  her  profession  the  study  of  her  life, 
set  it  over  and  above  all  else,  though  almost 
unconsciously  to  herself;  that  she  has 
weighed  beforehand  her  every  tone,  and 
knows  its  precise  effect  upon  her  audience, 
and  when,  therefore,  in  what  portion  of  her 
part  it  should  be  employed ;  that  her  atti- 
tudes are  studied  before  a  looking-glass,  and 
all  learnt  by  heart,  as  always  the  exact 
times,   and   precisely  at   which    cues   they 
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should  be  employed.  While  her  voice  is 
trembling,  and  her  eyes  streaming,  she 
knows  what  her  right  hand  is  doing  and 
what  her  left,  and  where  they  will  both  be 
five  minutes  hence  after  her  next  cue  but 
two,  and  where  will  be  her  feet,  and  her 
tears,  and  her  handkerchief.  She  was  a 
great  actress,  and  that  because  she  was  so 
full  of  the  stage,  her  part,  her  dress 
and  herself.  And  now,  if  with  all  these 
facts  and  observations  stated,  you  will  per- 
sist in  judging  her,  and  declaring  that 
all  her  heart,  tenderness,  and  sentiment, 
were  so  given  to  the  stage — that  she  had 
none  left  oiF  it — that  Edwin  was  most  mis- 
taken in  his  own  admiration  of  her,  and 
that  she  made  but  a  cold  and  selfish  return 
— if,  1  say,  you  will  say  these  things — why, 
now  I'm  afraid  you  must,  for  I  have  little 
further  to  urge  in  her  favour. 

And  yet  one  or  two  more  arguments  may 
be  used.  Bearing  in  mind  how  much  the 
child  is  affected  by  its  education,  are  you 
prepared  to  submit  any  baby  of  your  ac- 
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quaintance  to  the  system  of  training  en- 
dured by  Miss  Vane,  with  any  hope  of  a 
better  or  a  different  result  ?  Could  you 
expect  one  even  so  good  and  honest,  and 
successful  ?  Was  it  not  necessary,  in  such 
a  course,  to  lop  away  all  those  ornamental 
branches  of  tenderness,  and  gentleness,  diffi- 
dence and  demureness  that  might  have  been 
her  attributes  in  happier,  because  more  re- 
tired, ways  of  life,  in  order  that  she  might 
shoot  up  straight  to  her  destined  position. 
Hers  was  a  hard  and  a  hardening  profession. 
Those  who  pass  through  desperate  ordeals, 
though  they  may  come  out  scatheless,  must 
yet  be  strangely  numbed,  and  chilled,  and 
blanched,  by  their  effort.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  well  if  all  the  ornaments  of  the  green- 
room could  render  so  good  an  account  of 
their  stewardship — of  their  great  toil  in  the 
path  assigned  to  them — as  could  Miss  Vane. 
Do  you  think  she  was  wholly  without 
gratitude  for  Edwin's  admiration — so  cour- 
teous, honest,  and  thorough  ?  She  who 
was    exposed  to   so   much    less    flattering 
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homage — who  had  so  much  dross  flung  at 
her  feet — do  you  fancy  she  could  not  ap- 
preciate this  oiFering  of  pure  gold  ?  Do 
you  think  the  knowledge  that  she  had 
reached  the  heart  of  this  true  young  gentle- 
man, and  had  command  over  it,  and  could 
make  its  pulse  quick  or  slow,  as  she  slackened 
or  increased  her  pressure  upon  it,  just  as 
she  listed — do  you  think  this  did  not  aifect 
her  own  bosom,  albeit  it  was  so  much  less 
impressionable  ?  She  could  not  help  liking 
his  admiration,  and  liking  him  who  admired 
so  persistently.  And  how  different  he  was 
to  the  other  admirers  ?  What  an  ignoble 
herd  they  seemed  compared  to  him !  So 
she  determined  that  he  should  propose,  and 
that  she  would  accept  his  offer — but  arrived 
at  this  determination  not  hastily ;  for,  as 
she  loved  her  profession,  so  she  loved  its 
results  —  they  were  evidences  of  her 
merits,  of  her  triumphs.  She  was  fond  of 
money.  This  was,  perhaps,  inevitable — it 
had  been  often,  of  old,  such  a  struggle  with 
her    and    hers    to    obtain   any.       She  did 
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not  resolve  without  deliberation  that  she 
would  marry  a  poor  man. 

Must  I  make  excuses  for  Edwin  also? 
Are  not  these  already  made?  You  have 
seen  Miss  Vane  at  the  theatre — beautiful, 
passionate,  irresistible.  You  have  seen  her 
at  home — calm,  languid  perhaps — still,  I 
should  hope,  not  absolutely  unattractive. 
Can  you  not  imagine  how  earnestly  her 
grace,  poetry,  and  feeling,  appealed  to  the 
sensuous  nature  of  the  art  that  was  in 
Edwin  ?  Then,  out  of  his  abundant  love, 
he  could  find  raiment  that  would  cloak  all 
her  shortcomings.  Perhaps  he  gave  her  the 
divinity  he  worshipped  in  her.  Super- 
devotional  nations  smother  a  doll  in  jewels, 
and  then  bend  in  ecstatic  prayer  before  it — 
forgetting  the  puppet  in  the  type.  Perhaps 
many  a  young  man's  passion  is  leavened 
with  this  rapt,  unreasoning  devotion. 

''You  will  marry  him  then,  Aurelia? — 
you've  quite  made  up  your  mind  ?" 

"Yes,  dear — quite." 

"  And  when  will  he  propose  ?" 
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"  The  next  time  I  sit  to  him.  I  think  you 
had  better  let  me  go  alone,  Adelaide." 

t'  Very  well,  dear.  Certainly,  if  you 
wish  it.'' 

And  Adelaide  went  up  to  her  friend  and 
embraced  her  warmly.  Aurelia  received 
this  burst  of  feeling  with  calm  grace. 

"  When  in  doubt,  dear,  play  a  trump — I 
always  do.  If  he's  slow,  cry — it's  wonderful 
how  tears  melt  men  ;  and  once  melt  them, 
they  become  so  soft  you  can  turn  them 
whichever  way  you  like.  Only  bear  in 
mind,  dear,  that  he  isn't  rich,  and — he  didn't 
send  the  bouquet  or  the  bracelet." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  CUPBOARD  IS  THROWN  OPEN. 

In  the  very  secure  iron-bar  roofed  yard  at 
the  back  of  Mr.  Solomon's  lock-up,  in  Cur- 
sitor  Street — something  like  the  wild  beasts' 
cage  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  with  the  im- 
portant exception  that  there  was  no  pole  for 
the  confined  to  climb  up,  and  from  its  top 
enjoy  the  surrounding  scenery — in  that  pent- 
up  and  not  comfortable  enclosure  Edwin 
Erie  and  Newton  Dax  once  more  shook 
hands. 

"  Goliah,  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  you 
here!" 

"I  should  be  glad,  David,  since  it  has 
once  more  brought  you  to  me."  And  Mr. 
Dax's  eyes  burned  very  brightly — they  quite 
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lit  up  his  haggard  face.  He  looked  very 
worn  and  sad — how  rough  his  hair  is  ! — how 
neglected  he  seems  altogether !  Even  with 
graver  thoughts  busying  Edwin  there  was 
time  for  him  to  think  this. 

"I  came  directly  I  knew  of  it — I  did  in- 
deed, Goliah." 

"  I  am  sure  you  did.  I  know  you  are 
kind  and  generous,  though — though  I  feared 
it  was  to  be — that  it  must  be  as  you  wrote, 
that — that  we  should  never  meet  again ! 
David,  you  will  never  know  how  that  pained 
me!'' 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  was  wrong — perhaps  I 
was  too  hasty — too  passionate,  I  am  apt  to 
be  so  sometimes." 

*' Don't  ask  me  to  forgive  you.  Don't, 
for  God's  sake!" 

"  Newton,  who  am  /that  I  should  judge  ? 
What  right  have  I  to  stand  aloof  from  you 
— pretending  to  be  better,  condemning  you, 
when  you  were  so  good  to  me,  so  true,  and 
kind?" 

"Not  a  word  of  that,  David." 
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"  What  right  have  I  to  say,  this  man  who 
has  benefited  me  was  not  fit  to  do  so? 
What  right — no,  it  was  shameful ! " 

"No,  David." 

"  Let  the  past  go — and  its  faults  and 
misdeeds.  It  is  not  for  me  to  disinter  these, 
and  found  charges  on  them,  and  fling  them 
at  those  who  have  served  me.  Enough  for 
me  that  you  have  done  what  you  have  done, 
that  you  are  to  me  what  you  are.  Let  me 
not  reck  what  you  have  done,  what  you 
have  been  in  the  past ! — away  with  it,  let  me 
not  think  of  it,  let  me  forget  it !  Yet,  Goliah 
— oh  !  it  hurt  me  cruelly,  when  I  first  knew." 

"How  did  you  know?  Are  you  sure 
that  you  know  ?  Do  you  think  there  has 
been  no  error  in  what  you  may  have  learnt  ? 
Do  you  think  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
for  me — yes,  even  for  me  ? "  Newton  spoke 
in  a  hurried,  husky,  voice. 

"  My  father  is  dead — " 

"  Yes.  I  see  the  crape  upon  your  hat ;  I 
saw  the  announcement  in  the  papers." 

"  Dying — he  told  me  all — " 
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"Yet,  David—" 

"  No,  he  did  not  lie,  Newton  !  He  was 
dying,  and  he  must  have  spoken  truth.  He 
did  not  lie.'^ 

"But,  if  he  did  not  know — " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Tell  me  what  he  told  you.  Don't  hesi- 
tate.    Think — I  have  some  right  to  know." 

"  Spare  me  that,  Newton  ;  be  sure  there  is 
no  mistake.  I  had  hoped  it  might  be  so 
once — prayed  even  that  it  might  be  so — 
even  that  he  might  have  been  mad  when 
he  spoke  those  words.  Think,  Newton — that 
I  was  true  to  you  when  I  hoped  that  he  was 
mad  when  he  accused  you  !  It  was  not  so. 
He  knew  what  he  said — every  word !  He 
had  no  object  to  gain  in  cheating  me.  He 
was  dying,  and  he  would  not  have  lied." 

"And  he  told  you?" 

"  Must  I  say  it — that  Desiree  Foster  was 
false!" 

Newton  Dax,  very  pale,  loosened  his  neck- 
erchief— there  seemed  a  want  of  air  in  the 
yard,  and  he  breathed  with  difficulty. 
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"He  told  you— that  I  loved  Desiree?" 

Edwin,  too  much  pained  to  speak,  bowed 
assent,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  ground. 

"  David — but  will  you  believe  me  when  I 
say  it  ?  Place  your  hand  upon  my  heart — 
look  into  my  eyes — see  if  I  am  speaking 
lies  !  He  was  wrong !  There  was  misery 
and  folly  in  the  past — but  there  was  no 
crime !  Mark  that.  I  swear  to  you  that 
Desiree  was  good,  pure,  and  noble  —  a 
true  wife  to  Paul  Foster !  More — I  swear 
to  you  it  was  not  Desiree  I  loved !" 

"Whom,  then,  in  God's  name?" 

"Can  you  bear  it  ?  Hear  again  that 
there  was  no  sin,  no  wrong-doing  ;  and 
then — only  turn  not  from  me  until  you 
have  heard  all.  Listen  !  It  was  not  De- 
siree— it  was  Gabrielle  I  loved  !" 

"  Heaven  !"  And  Edwin  staggered  back 
swooningly  to  the  wall. 

"  Try  not  to  shrink  from  me  until  you 
have  heard  all — try  not  to  think  of  me 
loving  her  as  I  am.  I  was  a  diiFerent  being 
then — ^younger,  better,  nobler,  in  a  thousand 
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ways.  Don't  shrink  from  me,  David.  I 
know — I  know  there  seems  to  you  a  sort  of 
pollution  in  the  thought  that  she  could 
have  been  loved  by  me — she  so  pure  and 
beautiful,  and  I  so  battered,  broken,  and 
shameless,  and  wretched,  as  I  am.  It 
hurts  you  to  think  that  I  could  have  ever 
dreamt  of  dragging  her  down  by  my  love 
to  my  degraded  level.  It  seems  to  you  an 
insult  to  her  memory — a  sacrilege  committed 
upon  her  grave.  But  it  has  not  been  always 
as  it  is  now.  Try  to  regard  me  in  the  past 
as  something  different  to  what  I  am  in  the 
present.  You  must  hear  me,  David.  Can 
you  bear  to  do  so  now  ?  I  know  that  this 
is  cruelly  painful  to  you  to  bear.  There, 
let  us  wait  some  minutes — let  us  breathe,  if 
we  can,  in  this  infernal  place — and  let  me 
think  and  collect  myself  My  head  seems 
splitting  in  two,  and  my  brain  on  fire !'" 

Both  leant  against  the  white-washed  wall 
of  the  yard.  Edwin  did  not  remove  his 
eyes  from  the  ground.  There  was  a  frown 
upon  his  face ;    but  this  was  rather  from 
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suiFering  than  from  anger.  The  little  curate, 
who  was  still  confined  within,  was  amusing 
himself  by  watching  them  from  the  window. 
He  could  not  hear  a  word  of  their  conver- 
sation, and,  in  fact,  had  no  desire  to  do  so. 
But  he  concluded  they  were  discussing 
money  matters.  Indeed,  it  did  not  seem 
possible  to  him  that  men  in  such  a  place 
could  find  time  to  talk  about  anything  be- 
yond their  debts  and  their  difiiculties,  and 
how  to  get  out.  And  he  concluded  that 
Edwin  was  the  creditor  whom  Mr.  Dax  had 
to  thank  for  his  arrest.  "  He  seems  a  young 
man  to  be  so  hard  with  him,"  thought  the 
curate.  "  Now  the  debtor's  entreating  him 
to  let  him  ofi",  and  you  see  he  shakes  his 
head — he  won't  hear  of  it ;  and  yet  they 
seem  on  friendly  terms."  So  much  for  the 
difficulties  of  interpreting  gestures  without 
words. 

Unconscious  of  this  witness  of  their  inter- 
view, the  two  men  stood  together  in  the 
yard.     Newton  Dax  commenced  his  recital 
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in  a  low,  hoarse  voice,  with  his  hands  tightly 
clenched  together. 

"  Years  back,  David,  before  you  were 
born,  I  was  taken  from  Eton,  because  a 
cadetship  had  been  promised  me,  and  T  was 
to  go  at  once  to  India.  My  father  and 
mother  were  both  dead.  The  only  relative 
who  seemed  to  be  able  to  take  any  interest 
in  my  welfare  was  an  aunt  of  my  father's — 
a  very  old  woman,  the  widow  of  Sir  Gordon 
Dax,  who  had  been  a  judge  at  Calcutta  a 
long,  long  while  ago.  I  was  simply  Jack 
Newton  then.  It  was  not  until  afterwards 
that  my  present  name  of  Dax  was  added.'^ 

*'Yes,  I  know,"  said  Edwin.  But  the 
interruption  was  not  heeded. 

"This  old  Lady  Dax  had  good  Indian 
interest,  as  you  may  suppose ;  yet  somehow 
there  was  an  unexpected  delay  in  obtaining 
the  cadetship.  Perhaps  there  was  unneces- 
sary haste  in  removing  me  from'  Eton. 
However  this  may  have  been,  I  know  I  was 
for   some   time   idle  in  London — loitering 
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about,  amusing  myself  as  I  best  could.     I 
was  a  mere  boy — tall,  big-boned,  looking 
older  than  I  really  was — but,  in  truth,   a 
raw,  wretchedly   inexperienced    schoolboy. 
She   was   a   very   old    lady,    my   aunt — a 
wigged,  rouged,  diamonded  old  lady;  gay, 
card-playing,  pleasure-loving — never  in  bed 
until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,   when 
she  came  home  to  be  taken  to  pieces  by  her 
maid,  and  hid  away  until  the  next  after- 
noon, when  the  process  of  remanufacturing 
her  began  again.     She  had  been  a  beauty 
and  a  toast  in  her  youth,  I  believe,  and 
she  couldn't  forget   it;    then   she  married 
the  Indian  judge.      She  buried  him,   and 
came  home  to  spend  his  money  in  her  be- 
loved London.    She  lived  like  an  old  oriental 
princess — she   was    so    grand   and   selfish, 
luxurious      and     insolent.       She     always 
treated   me   in    a  strange,   half-kind,   half- 
cruel  way— now  indulgent,  now  tyrannical. 
*  Give  the  boy  some  money,  and  turn  him 
out  of  the  house,  and  let  him  go  and  amuse 
VOL.  III.  N 
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himself/  she  would  say ;  '  I'm  tired  of  see- 
ing him  sprawl  about  the  room.'  Another 
time  she  would  not  allow  me  to  leave  her 
side,  then  suddenly  push  me  away.  '  I  hate 
a  milksop  !  Do  you  want  to  be  tied  to  my 
apron  strings  ?  Men  are  all  fools  now  ! — 
sneaks  and  cowards !  Give  me  a  man  with 
some  devil  in  hiru !  But  there's  no  devil  in 
the  men  of  to-day — there's  nothing  like 
devil  in  a  man !  You're  an  arrant  fool, 
Jack,  compared  to  the  bucks  of  my  time. 
HerCj  give  the  child  some  money,  and  let 
him  go  out  and  see  life  a  bit,  and  play 
the  madman  a  little — it  will  do  him  good ; 
and  give  him  some  wine  to  put  a  little 
colour  into  his  face.  Betty,  give  me  my 
snuff-box — the  emerald  one,  you  fool! 
There,  get  along !  And  tell  the  cook  if  the 
kebobs  are  as  filthy  to-day  as  they  were 
yesterday  I'll  kick  him  into  the  street  neck 
and  crop  !'  Well,  I  loitered  about  London. 
I  went  to  theatres — they  suffered  things  at 
theatres  then  the  public  wouldn't  bear  now. 
I  was  driven  into  a  not  very  advantageous 
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education  in  this  compulsory  seeing  of  life. 
Of  course  I  soon  found  plenty  of  gentlemen 
about,  anxious  to  assist  me — to  show  me  the 
right  way  to  play  the  madman,  and  relieve 
me  of  my  old  aunt's  money  to  their  own 
advantage.  They  did  not  spare  me  on 
account  of  my  years.  They  did  not  show 
any  regard  for  the  tenderness  of  my  youth. 
They  shewed  me  life,  as  they  called  it,  and 
taught  me  how  to  play  at  cards  and  lose 
my  money  like  a  gentleinan,  and  go  home 
to  the  old  princess  like  a  beggar.  She 
screamed  with  laughter  over  my  losses  and 
my  accounts  of  them — she  wouldn't  shrink 
from  any  narrative — liked  to  know  where 
I  had  been,  and  what  I  had  done ;  and  then 
gave  me  more  money  to  go  out  and  see 
more  life  and  play  the  madman  again. 
She  commenced  to  entertain  hopes  that  I 
should  in  time  develop  a  creditable  amount 
of  devil.  Among  other  acquaintances  I 
made — quite  willing  to  teach  me  billiards, 
and  not  to  lose  by  playing  with  such  an 
abject  dunce  and  novice — was  a  Frenchman 

N  2 
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— fat,  pleasant,  indolent,  amusing — a  M. 
Barielle.  Don't  start,  David ! — I  will  not 
say  anything  to  pain  you  needlessly." 

"  Go  on,  Newton.  I  have  heard  little 
enough  of  M.  Barielle ;  nothing  to  his 
credit — perhaps  there's  nothing  of  that  sort 
to  be  said  of  him." 

"This  Frenchman  was  fond  of  ^seeing 
life ' — of  spending  money.  He  was  a  great 
gambler.  He  often  won — sometimes,  how- 
ever, he  lost,  for  he  always  played  fair  with 
his  equals — other  Frenchmen  and  English- 
men, too,  for  that  matter,  also  seeing  life, 
gambling,  and  spending  money — though  he 
never  scrupled  to  pluck  a  pigeon  ruthlessly 
when  one  came  in  his  way.  How  did  he 
acquire  his  money  ?  It  seemed  to  me  that 
he  had  never  earned  a  halfpenny  in  his  life, 
and  he  had  been  brought  over  as  a  child  at 
the  time  of  the  first  French  revolution.  His 
daughters  were  favourite  concert  singers — 
they  were  twin  sisters — their  performances 
attracted  large  and  fashionable  audiences— 
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and  their  names  were  Gabrielle  and  Desiree 
Barielle." 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes.  A 
slight  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of 
both  narrator  and  listener,  and  Mr.  Dax 
wiped  his  forehead.  The  curate  inspecting 
the  group  from  the  window  hardly  knew 
what  to  make  of  this  long  story. 

*^The  creditor,"  he  said  to  himself, 
''  seems  to  require  a  great  deal  of  talking 
over.  I  wonder  whether  all  creditors  do. 
Oh,  dear  me  1  Once  out  of  this  place,  and 
I'll  never  sign  another  paper  again — 
never !" 

*'  I  need  not  describe  to  you  the  charms 
of  those  twin  singers." 

"  My  mother  died  at  my  birth,"  said 
Edwin ;  "  if  ever  I  saw  Paul  Foster's  wife, 
it  was  when  I  was  too  young  to  have  any 
clear  intelligence  upon  the  subject ;  and  I 
have  no  memory  in  regard  to  her.  As  you 
know,  she  did  not  long  survive  her  sister." 

"  They  were  both  exquisitely  beautiful — 
they  sung  divinely.     The  money  .their  exer- 
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tions  earned,  the  Frenchman,  their  father, 
did  his  best  to  spend  at  the  gaming-table. 
He  was  not  inaccessible,  M.  Barielle — a 
strange  creature — fond  of  his  children,  so 
it  seemed — certainly  proud  of  them  ;  and, 
above  all,  anxious,  on  his  own  account,  to 
make  the  best  possible  market  of  their 
talents.  He  had  a  great  idea  of  growing 
rich  through  them.  He  was  not  satisfied 
simply  by  the  money  their  concerts  brought 
to  him.  He  was  resolved  they  should  make 
grand  marriages.  He  entertained  exagge- 
rated notions  as  to  the  wealth  of  the 
English  people.  He  introduced  me  to  his 
family,  because  he  had  seen  me  fling  about 
the  money  of  the  old  princess,  wantonly 
enough.  He  fancied  that  if  I  were  thus 
rich  as  a  boy,  how  enormous  would  be  my 
wealth  when  I  arrived  at  twenty-one,  at 
which  age  he  was  informed  English  heirs 
took  possession  of  all  their  own  property, 
and  all  their  family's  besides.  He  con- 
ceived that  I  should  be  a  satisfactory  match 
for  one  of  his  children.     He  encouraged  my 
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visits,  and  lie  only  thenceforward  played 
billiards  moderately  with  me ;  he  would  not 
allow  me  to  play  with  anyone  else,  or  to 
gamble  at  all.  He  constantly  threw  me 
into  the  society  of  his  daughters.  I  at- 
tended all  their  concerts.  There  were  two 
other  men  I  particularly  noticed  also  as 
habitues^  admiring  the  singers  with  my  devo- 
tion— applauding  them  furiously  as  I  did — 
following  them  everywhere.  Both  men  much 
older  than  myself — one  a  small  one,  elegantly 
dressed,  a  little  roue-looking,  refined  in 
manner — handsome — but  worn." 

"  My  father  ?  "  Edwin  asked. 

"  Yes ;  and  the  other,  some  years  his 
junior,  tall,  grand,  massive,  with  a  superb 
beard — Paul  Foster.  It  was  evident  that 
we  three  men  were  in  love  with  the  singers, 
though  at  present  I  only  had  access  to  them 
away  from  the  concert-room.  Was  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  I  should  love?  Try  to 
think  of  me  as  I  was  then,  David — young, 
and  inexperienced,  fresh  and  trusting,  with  a 
rich  store  of  passion  in  my  heart.     Indeed, 
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I  was  not  corrupted  by  my  aunt's  folly  in 
driving  me  forth  to  see  the  shames  of 
London  ;  they  had  made  no  way  upon  my 
nature.  I  was  different  then — good,  honest, 
and  true.  God  help  me !  things  are  so 
changed  now  !  I  may  speak  applaudingly 
of  what  I  once  was,  there  is  no  fear  of  it 
seeming  like  self-praise  in  the  present.  If  I 
loved  with  all  a  boy's  passion,  it  was  at 
least  with  a  boy's  purity.  Wrong  to  her  I 
never  dreamt  of  in  any  way — I  would  have 
killed  myself  at  any  time  had  she  so  wished 
it.  And  I  had  love  for  art  then,  David, 
too.  Think  how  fully  she  satisfied  all  my 
aspirations  as  to  the  Beautiful ;  judge  that 
there  was  some  worth,  some  good  in  me, 
David,  when  I  tell  you,  she  returned  my  love." 

Edwin  raised  his  eyes,  looking  towards 
Mr.  Dax,  inquiringly. 

"  I  can  forgive  your  scepticism,"  he  said, 
with  some  bitterness ;  "  have  evidence — I 
will  prove  my  words."  He  took  a  pocket- 
book  from  his  breast,  opened  it,  and  pro- 
duced two  packets. 
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"  Her  hair,'^  he  said,  holding  forth  a  long, 
fair  lock. 

"  Her  letters,"  and  he  shewed  the  second 
packet,  three  or  four  letters  only — in  deli- 
cate writing — in  faded  ink. 

With  trembling  hands  Edwin  received 
these.  The  lock  of  hair  he  kissed  rever- 
ently— fondly. 

^^  I  have  never  seen  her  hair  before.  It 
seems  so  strange  holding  it  thus  in  my 
hands.  Here  !  "  he  said,  simply.  "  Yes ! 
that  is  her  writing !  I  have  seen  it  be- 
fore. I  am  satisfied,  Newton.  Put  them 
away  again.  They  pain  me  too  much. 
Stay,  one  moment  more.  Enough  ! — put 
them  away  !  I  am  satisfied.  Poor  soul ! 
She  loved  you  !" 

"  How  happy  I  was  !  How  I  thanked 
heaven  for  my  happiness !  That  beautiful 
creature's  love  mine ! — all  mine  !  It  was 
exquisite,  that  thought — it  seemed  hardly 
possible  it  could  be  true  ! — not  conceivable 
that  the  dream  could  last !  And  it  did  not, 
David.      The   wakening    came — the   end  ! 
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M.  Barielle  was  always  anxious  that  the 
thing  should  be  settled.  He  said  it  was  no 
use  waiting.  He  would  not  hear  of  it.  For 
his  child's  sake  he  could  not.  It  was  unjust, 
wrong,  cruel.  I  should  break  his  Gabrielle's 
heart,  and  he  should  hate  me  all  his  life — 
he  would  kill  me ! — for  he  loved  his  little 
Gabrielle,  oh,  so  much — and  so  on.  The 
thing  must  be  finally  arranged.  Then  came 
explanations.  I  was  waiting  for  my  cadet- 
ship.  I  had  no  money  of  my  own ;  I  was 
entirely  dependent  upon  Lady  Dax's  bounty. 
The  money  I  had  expended  so  foolishly  had 
been  entirely  derived  from  her.  Then  I 
was  told  I  must  come  to  an  understanding 
with  my  aunt.  M.  Barielle  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  peculiarities  of  my  position — did 
not  understand  the  old  Princess  in  the 
slightest.  He  urged  an  explication.  Well, 
I  spoke  to  my  aunt.  I  requested  her  sanc- 
tion to  my  marriage  with  Mademoiselle 
Gabrielle.  We  had  a  dreadful  scene.  My 
aunt  swore  at  me,  boxed  my  ears,  flung  at 
me   all   the   china   ornaments   within   her 
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reach,  abused  me,  tore  my  hair !  She  would 
never  give  her  consent ! — never ! — never ! 
I  was  a  fool  !  And  then — then  she  fell 
upon  Gabrielle,  and  took  to  calling  her 
names.  I  couldn't  bear  that.  I  retorted. 
I  was  in  a  great  rage.  I  learned  afterwards 
that  my  violence  was  more  nearly  restoring 
me  to  the  old  woman's  favour  than  anything 
else  ;  but  I  would  not  stop  to  conciliate.  I 
rushed  from  the  house,  vowing  I  would 
never  enter  it  again.  I  went  to  M.  Barielle. 
I  related  to  him  all  that  happened.  He 
simply  laughed,  smoked  many  cigarettes, 
patted  me  on  the  back,  told  me  I  was  his 
friend,  his  comrade,  his  good  fellow.  But 
when  I  next  went  to  his  house  the  door  was 
shut  in  my  face.  A  letter  came,  in  his 
writing,  signed  by  Gabrielle,  begging  that  I 
would  not  attempt  to  see  her  again ;  that  I 
would  forget  her;  that  I  would  think  of 
her  as  dead !  And,  for  our  engagement,  I 
was  to  look  upon  it  as  wholly  at  an  end  ! 
She  would  pray  always  for  me  and  for  my 
happiness,  but  we  were  never  to  meet  again 
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on  this  side  of  the  tomb  !  I  do  not  desire 
to  weary  you.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  agony  of  mind  I  suffered.  Shortly 
afterwards  my  poor  Gabrielle  was  led  to  the 
altar  by — your  father,  David — John  Whin- 
cop  Erie ! 

"The  Frenchman  was  satisfied  with  this 
marriage.  So  much  so,  perhaps,  that  he 
did  not  greatly  hesitate  to  give  Desiree  to 
her  suitor,  Paul  Foster.  The  fact  was,  the 
spell  was  broken.  There  was  an  end  of  the 
concerts,  and  the  money  they  brought. 
There  could  be  no  more  duet  singing. 
Desiree  had  no  chance  as  a  sohiste ;  and  he 
was  impressed  by  Paul,  who  had  then  an 
enormous  faith  in  his  own  prospects,  who 
then  did  not  doubt  he  should  achieve  a 
superb  success  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Perhaps, 
too,  M.  Barielle  felt  his  own  health  leaving 
him.  He  did  not  long  survive  the  two 
weddings. 

*^How  miserable  I  was  ! — a  boy  in  Lon- 
don— with  such  love  in  my  heart — oh,  so 
cruelly  disappointed !     1  received  a  commu- 
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nication  from  iny  aunt,  througli  her  solicitor. 
She  cast  me  off;  but  she  did  not  wish  me 
to  starve.  I  was  a  fool ;  but  she  did  not 
wish  me  to  disgrace  her  still  more ;  she  par- 
ticularly desired  to  prevent  my  begging  in 
the  streets — she  hated  beggars  in  the  streets 
— so,  during  my  good  behaviour,  and  pro- 
vided I  did  not  attempt  to  marry  the  French 
girl — so  she  spoke  of  Gabrielle — she  was 
willing  to  allow  me  an  annuity  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  which  should  be  paid 
regularly. 

"  What  could  I  do  but  accept  these  terms  ! 
I  longed  for  some  employment  into  which  I 
could  fling  myself,  and  try  and  forget  my 
sufferings.  My  love  seemed  eating  away 
my  heart  and  my  life.  It  was  only  work — 
hard  work — which  could  give  me  relief  from 
a  passion  that  was  now  an  intense  agony  to 
me.  I  have  told  you  of  my  fondness  for 
art;  and  I  had  then,  or  thought  I  had, 
talent  for  it — though  I  never  had,  never 
could  have  had,  anything  like  your  facility. 
I  determined  to  devote  myself  to  study.     I 
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soon  found  that  Desiree's  husband  was  in 
far  less  brilliant  circumstances  than  had 
been  imagined.  He  was  poor,  and  was  glad 
to  take  a  pupil  upon  very  moderate  terms. 
I  was  soon  at  work  in  his  studio — his  pupil 
— ^yes,  and  his  friend. 

"  Don't  think,  David,  for  one  moment, 
that  there  was  any  guilty  plan,  or  shameful 
purpose,  in  my  doing  this.  I  swear  to  you 
there  was  not.  There  was  folly  perhaps. 
I  ought  to  have  put  miles  and  miles  between 
Gabrielle  and  myself,  not  hovered  near  her 
as  I  loved  to  do,  hoping  to  be  repaid  for 
hours  of  watching,  by  seeing  her  shadow 
pass.  Could  I  help  this  ? — could  I  do 
otherwise  ?  I  loved  her,  David — and  from 
her  lips  I  had  received  assurance  of  her 
love  in  return.  Could  I  forget  it  ? — shall 
I  ever  forget  it  ?  And  to  work  at  Paul 
Foster's,  where  she  might  come — where  I 
might  yet  once  more  hold  her  hand  in  mine, 
and  look  into  her  eyes  I  Oh,  David  !  I  had 
been  so  miserable,  even  that  faint  dream 
made    me  happy — gave   me  something  to 
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look  forward  to,  and  hope  for!  And 
Desiree  knew  my  secret — kind,  gentle, 
Desiree,  she  knew  all,  and  felt  for  me ;  yes, 
and  for  Gabrielle,  and  sympathised  with 
our  sorrow,  and  grieved  over  our  misfor- 
tune. Paul  never  knew  of  my  story,  per- 
haps it  had  been  better  if  he  had.  But  then  it 
seemed  a  sort  of  shameful  wrong  to  think 
of  letting  another  into  our  painful  secret. 
And  I  could  speak  to  Desiree  about  my 
love — the  only  living  soul  who  could  hear 
me  with  pity,  and  affection,  and  compre- 
hension ;  and  we  would  often  talk  of 
Gabrielle,  and  I  would  scheme  to  be  alone 
with  Desiree,  so  that  we  might  discuss 
again  and  again  the  sad  story.  Think  how 
afterwards  all  this  was  perverted !  And 
then  I  never  saw  Gabrielle  save  from  a 
distance ;  it  was  her  earnest  wish  and 
prayer  that  we  should  not  meet.  Mean- 
while, I  worked  hard,  and  won  some  success, 
though  what  has  it  brought  me,  after  all  ? 
Desiree  would  often  call  on  Gabrielle,  but 
she   never    came   to    the  painter's    studio. 
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David,  she  was  very  wretched  at  home,  she 
was  forbidden  to  call  on  her  sister.    D^siree 
would  describe  all  she  had  seen  and  heard 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Erie.     How  Gabrielle 
was,  it  must  be  said,   unkindly  treated — 
that  there  were   often   tears  in  her   eyes. 
Oh,  it  made  me  mad  to  hear  these  stories, 
yet  I  would   always  question  Desiree,  and 
extort  them  from  her  ;   and   I  was  foolish, 
imprudent,   and   selfish,    in  my   love  —  as 
all  lovers  are.     I  would  accompany  Desiree 
on  her  visits,  waiting  for  her  till  she  came 
out,  so  as  to  hear  from  her  at  once  about 
Gabrielle.     Innocent  Desiree,   to  what  sor- 
row did  I   subject  you !     Then  came  such 
dreadful  tales  of  Gabrielle's  unhappiness.     I 
implored   Desiree  to  let  me   write   to  the 
poor  sufferer,  assuring  her  of  my  love.     I 
argued  that  it  would  be  some  consolation 
to  her  to  think  there  was  one  true  heart 
loving  her  still.     I  know  not  what  I  said — 
what  I  wrote,  for  Desiree  consented  to  bear 
such  a  letter  to  her  sister,  but  it  was  to  be  a 
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few  lines  merely.  She  would  allow  of  no 
lengthened  letter  ;  above  all,  she  prohibited 
any  attempt  at  continued  correspondence. 
But  as  my  parting  with  her  sister  had  been 
so  abrupt  and  cruel,  I  convinced  her  that 
there  was  no  sin  in  my  addressing  her.  I 
wrote  a  short  hurried  sentence  or  two, 
breathing  my  unalterable  love.  The  letter, 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  Desiree,  was  to 
be  delivered  by  her  to  Gabrielle.  Do  you  not 
foresee  the  cruel  mistake  that  followed?  This 
letter  was  found  in  his  wife's  desk,  by  your 
father,  Mr.  Erie.  The  envelope  disarmed  his 
suspicions  in  regard  to  his  own  wife,  though 
he  scolded  her  angrily  for  having,  as  he  said, 
aided  her  sister  in  an  intrigue  against  Paul's 
honour.  Gabrielle,  poor  soul,  dared  not  tell 
the  truth — was  too  frightened.  Mr.  Erie 
had  questioned  the  servants.  His  body-ser- 
vant, a  pale,  ugly,  creeping  young  man " 

^'  Collis  !  "  Edwin  exclaimed. 

"Well,  he  had  seen  me  waiting  about  the 
house — accompanying   Desiree   Foster — re- 
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turning  with  her.  Armed  with  these  proofs 
as  he  thought  them,  Mr.  Erie  hastened  to 
Paul  Foster.  He  seemed  to  have  a  pleasure 
in  destroying  the  poor  painter's  happi- 
ness." 

"AndDesiree?" 

"  Poor  woman  !  How  nobly  she  behaved  ! 
How  cruelly  my  folly  wronged  her  !  She 
so  loved  Gabrielle,  she  Avould  have  died  for 
her.  She  knew  how  Gabrielle  dreaded  her 
husband — knew  her  want  of  courage — feared 
that  the  discovery  would  kill  her — and  took 
the  whole  upon  herself!  Mr.  Erie  knew 
nothing  of  my  attachment  to  Gabrielle. 
Desiree,  to  protect  her  sister,  refused  to  dis- 
entangle herself  from  the  suspicions  which 
crowded  round  her.  She  would  give  no 
explanation — would  not  speak  upon  the 
subject ;  they  might  do  their  worst — think 
their  worst !  But  she  was  innocent ;  and 
in  her  consciousness  of  that,  defied  her  ac- 
cusers !  Brave  Desiree !  I  could  have 
proved  your  innocence ;  still  it  must  have 
been  by  revealing  the  secret  of  my  love  for 
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Gabrielle — and  that  Desiree  herself  had  for- 
bidden me  to  do  !" 

"And  Paul?" 

"  One  moment,  Edwin  !  He  was  played 
upon — tortured  cruelly !  Anxious  to  be- 
lieve the  wife  whom  he  doted  upon,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  do  so  !  The  most  simple 
circumstances  were  twisted  into  overwhelm- 
ing proof  of  our  guilt.  He  was  goaded  on 
by  taunts,  and  cruel  stories,  and  jests,  until 
he  was  nearly  mad  ! " 

"  Still,  Newton,  you  could  have  told  him 
all—" 

"  One  moment.  I  sought  to  do  so.  I 
implored  him,  by  the  friendship  that  had 
always  subsisted  between  us — I  implored,  I 
conjured  him  to  listen  to  me.  But,  in  his 
anger,  he  would  not." 

''And  he  has  never  known  of  Desiree's 
innocence  ?" 

"  Listen,  David.  I  went  to  him,  in  spite 
of  all.  He  tried  to  appear  calm — he  even 
spoke  a  temperate  word  or  two  ;  then  on  a 
sudden — rather  madly  than  cowardly — he 
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rushed  upon  me  ;  he  had  snatched  up  a 
thick,  loaded  stick ;  I  fell  from  his  violent 
onslaught.  I  remember  a  sense  of  the  blows 
raining  down  upon  me — warm  blood  trick- 
ling down  my  neck  and  into  my  eyes — an 
acute  pain  in  the  wrist — one  of  the  bones 
was  broken — I  had  raised  my  arm  to  save 
my  head — then  came  insensibility ;  and  I 
remember  no  more,  though  I  bear  the  traces 
of  my  punishment  still  about  me  !" 

At  these  words  he  lifted  up  a  great  mass 
of  his  thick,  dry,  tumbled  hair,  and  showed 
some  serious  scars  on  his  head,  over  which 
places  the  hair  had  not  grown. 

"  Newton,  this  is  very  sad  !  I  had  never 
dreamt  of  this !" 

"  I  have  never  seen  Paul  Foster  since. 
A  few  years  more,  and  the  poor  twin  sisters 
were  in  the  grave  !  So,  David,  was  my 
life  wrecked — so  I  struck  upon  the  rocks, 
just  after  weighing  anchor  and  starting 
fair.  And  when,  dear  old  boy,  you  think 
of  judging  me  harshly,  let  my  sorrow  plead 
for   me !     Perhaps  that   has  brought    me, 
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not  alone  my  own  inherent  badness,  to  this 
wretched  pass  !  You,  who  are  Gabrielle's 
son,  don't  you  turn  from  me,  who  loved 
Gabrielle  heart  and  soul  I     God  knows  !" 

"  Dear  Newton  !" 

"  There  are  tones  in  your  voice  like  hers, 
there  is  a  look  in  your  eyes  like  hers.  God 
bless  you,  David  !  May  you  live  happier 
than  she  did,  or  than  I  have  lived !" 

''  Or  Desir^e  ?'* 

^'  Poor  Desiree !  She  was  innocent, 
though  she  would  not  purchase  her  ac- 
quittal by  endangering  her  sister's  peace ! 
Whether  Paul  ever  believed  her  wholly  I 
have  never  known.  Certainly  there  was 
no  permanent  division  between  them.  To 
all  appearances  he  forgave  her.  She  died 
in  his  house,  and  he  followed  her  coffin  to 
the  grave." 

"  And  you,  Newton  ?" 

"  For  my  story  what  remains  of  it  is  soon 
told.  I  was  for  many  weeks  confined  to  my 
room,  suffering  severely  from  Paul's  violence. 
I  went   out  again  into  the  world,  to  find 
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that  there  had  been  a  strange  shuffling  of 
the  cards.  I  was  a  rich  man,  David.  For- 
tune was  seeking  to  compensate  me  for  my 
broken  heart — for  my  broken  head  I  may 
say  also.  My  old  aunt  was  dead.  She  had 
bequeathed  to  me  the  whole  of  her  property, 
and  I  was  to  add  her  name  to  mine — thence- 
forth I  was  to  be  Newton  Dax,  Esq.  I 
believe  it  was  my  anger  and  insolence  in  our 
quarrel  that  brought  about  the  bequest.  I 
was  a  rich  man.  But  the  change  came  too 
late.  I  was  already  ruined  by  my  poverty 
— I  had  lost  Gabrielle !  All  the  money  I 
had  inherited  was  as  nothing  compared  to 
that  loss !  And  it  was  useless  to  me — I 
hated  it — I  despised  it !  Of  what  value  was 
it  to  me  ? — no  more  than  dirt !  I  treated  it 
like  dirt ;  I  flung  it  about — squandered  it !  I 
took  a  pleasure  in  that  absurd  sort  of  re- 
venge upon  fortune.  I  would  not  have  her 
gift.  I  was  mad,  I  believe.  I  abandoned 
my  studies — I  could  paintno  more.  I  entered 
the  army.  I  served  in  India.  Why  attempt 
concealment  ?     I  was  the  black  sheep  of  the 
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regiment — the  most  utterly  reckless  prodigal 
in  the  service.  Men  stared  at  my  excesses 
— could  not  understand  in  the  slightest  my 
conduct,  and  talked  of  the  strange  effects  of 
the  climate.  Mine  were  not  the  ordinary 
follies  of  officers  and  gentlemen  at  a  hill 
station ;  not  mere  brandy  drinking  and 
blind  hookey.  I  taught  my  comrades  en- 
larged views  of  gambling,  far  above  such 
juvenile  depravities  as  those.  We  speculated 
in  Stock  Exchange  fashion  ;  men  risked  their 
whole  fortunes  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
funds — on  the  price  of  Government  papdr ! 
Hundreds  of  miles  from  the  money  market 
the  men's  lives  almost  were  hanging  on  the 
quotations.  How  white  were  some  faces 
when  the  mail  came  in,  or  the  telegraph 
furnished  news — and  some  became  aware 
that  they  were  not  simply  ruined,  but  dis- 
honoured also.  No  wonder  some  took  to 
their  razors — and  some  were  broke  ! — and 
bystanders  talked  again  of  the  climate. 
Well,  I  was  beggared — had  played  my  last 
card — and  I  quitted  the  service.     For  some 
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time  I  was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  a  native 
prince ;  then  my  health  gave  way.  I  was 
carried  more  dead  than  alive  on  board  a  ship 
bound  for  home.  The  voyage  restored  me. 
I  was  again  in  London — my  fortune  gone^ 
not  a  half-penny  of  it  remained !  Well,  I 
must  live.  I  took  to  writing.  I  renewed  some 
old  acquaintances.  You  know  the  sort  of 
life  I  was  leading  in  St.  Dunstan's  Inn  when 
you  first  came  there.  Well,  for  some  time 
that  sort  of  career  has  been  going  on.  You 
understand  by  this  time  how  a  life  may  be 
squandered;  and  now — this  place — next  the 
prison,  and  the  Insolvent  Court,  then  re- 
commence and  work  on  again — the  end 
must  come  at  last !" 

It  was  a  dismal,  gloomy  story.  Its  recital 
could  not  but  depress  them  both.  For  some 
moments  neither  spoke. 

"You  must  take  happier  views  of  life 
henceforward,"  said  Edwin;  "surely  there 
are  things  worth  living  for — even  for  the 
most  wretched  of  us.     I  would  fain  think  so." 

"  You  are  right,  David,  doubtless ;  besides, 
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I  am  not  always  brooding  over  my  griefs. 
Few  know  that  I  have  any  sorrows — none 
know  so  much  of  them  as  you  now  know. 
I  don't  always  wear  my  sackcloth  and  ashes 
— time  does  something  for  sufferers.  Let 
me  see  you  often,  David,  and  I  shall  grow 
better — much  better." 

"Yes,  Goliah,  you  will  be  happy  again. 
You  will  work  hard ;  and  if  there  is  a  duty 
to  perform — you  will  perform  it ;  will  you 
not?" 

"What  duty?" 

"  For  my  sake — for  Sylvia's  sake." 

"What  duty?" 

"  Paul  was  your  friend.  Forgive  his  anger 
— ^he  thought  he  had  cause  for  it ;  and — if 
he  still  doubts  the  truth  of  Desiree,  let  him 
know  all — it  can  harm  no  one  now." 

"You  wish  this,  David?" 

"  Yes,  I — Gabrielle's  son,  ask  you  to  per- 
form this  act  of  reparation." 

"  I  will  do  anything  you  ask  me,  David. 
Even  to  kneeling  to  the  man  who  struck  me." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

INSOLVENCY. 

In  time  Mr.  Dax  felt  all  the  better  for 
having  let  light  in  upon  the  dark  portions 
of  his  life's  history.  All  the  better,  also, 
for  the  renewal  of  his  friendship  with  Edwin 
Erie.  With  plenty  of  sorrow  and  penitence 
and  remorse  yet  left  him,  he  had  also 
now  some  hope  for  the  future — a  desire  to 
start  fair  again,  as  it  were,  and  carry  on  his 
life  more  decently  and  deservingly.  He 
had  been  so  long  a  time  without  self-respect 
that  its  return  to  him  was  a  new  sensation. 
He  went  to  work  determinedly.  He  would 
set  his  house  in  order — he  put  his  affairs 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Barney's  friend,  the 
preternaturally  sharp  Jew  attorney,  Aaron 
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Vokes.  He  would  accept  the  relief  prof- 
fered by  a  paternal  government  to  the 
hopelessly  involved  debtor.  He  would 
wash  in  the  waters  of  the  Insolvent  Court 
and  be  clean. 

"  John  George  Newton  Dax,  (commonly 
known  and  sued  as  Newton  Dax),  formerly 
of  Gray's  Inn  Square,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex;  then  of  Capstan  Place,  Green- 
wich, in  the  county  of  Kent ;  then  of  Fea- 
therstone  Buildings,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex ;  then  of  Eugenia  Place,  Camberwell 
New  Road,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  his- 
torical painter ;  then  of  St.  Dunstan's  Inn, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  dramatic  au- 
thor, engaged  on  a  newspaper;  then  of 
Blackfriars  Road ;  then  of  St.  Mark's  Cot- 
tages, Vauxhall,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
portrait  painter ;  then  of  St.  Dunstan's  Inn, 
aforesaid;  then  of  Snaresbrook,  in  the 
county  of  Essex ;  then  of  Baldock,  in  the 
county  of  Hertford ;  then  of  Brighton,  in 
the  county  of  Sussex ;  then  of  Liverpool,  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster ;  then  of  Penzance, 
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in  the  county  of  Cornwall ;  then  of  Bucking- 
ham Street,  Strand,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, wine  merchant;  and  then  of  St. 
Dunstan's  Inn  aforesaid,  author,  and  out 
of  employment,  &c." 

In  some  such  terms  was  Mr.  Dax  de- 
scribed in  his  petitions  for  protection  and 
relief  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  not 
omitted  many  of  his  doublings  in  his  race 
from  his  creditors.  He  had  been  a  Avan- 
derer  for  some  years — pitching  his  tent, 
like  other  Nomades,  wherever  there  seemed 
promise  of  subsistence,  and  sojourning  only 
so  long  as  his  end  in  that  respect  was 
served.  The  place  too  hot  to  hold  him,  as 
the  phrase  is,  he  moved  ;  and  he  was  prone, 
for  greater  security,  to  change  his  counties 
as  often  as  possible — he  found  it  troubled 
and  bewildered  his  persecutors  very  much 
(by  that  name  he  merely  designated  the 
persons  to  whom  he  owed  money,  and  who, 
absurdly  enough,  required  it  of  him)  if  he 
moved  about  from  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
sheriff  to  that  of  another.     The  St.  Dun- 
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Stan's  Inn  residence  had  been  his  through- 
out his  wanderings,  though  occasionally 
sublet  to  tenants,  his  friends,  who  never 
dreamt  of  paying  any  rent  for  the  accommo- 
dation ;  and  he  would  often  pause  in  his 
flio-hts  for  a  rest  in  these  retired  attics  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Strand — care- 
fully closing  the  outer  door,  brooding  over 
future  arrangements,  and  keeping  his  duns 
at  bay. 

He  filed  his  schedule ;  he  attributed  his 
debts  to  unforeseen  misfortune  and  the  dis- 
covery of  photography ;  he  complied  with 
every  requirement  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
for  the  relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors.  Mr. 
Yokes  was  extremely  neat  and  dextrous  in 
the  way  he  brought  up  his  clients,  with  all 
their  documents,  and  statements,  and  evi- 
dence, and  explanations  in  perfect  order, 
and  secured  their  discharge.  He  was  like 
a  conjurer  passing  halfpence  through  the 
table — a  flourish,  a  few  cabalistic  words,  a 
bang  upon  the  board,  and  the  trick  was 
done !     It   was  very  admirable   sleight-of- 
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hand,  and  did  Mr.  Vokes  infinite  credit.  A 
pleasant,  dapper,  sharp  little  man  that 
attorney  of  the  Hebrew  persuasion,  and 
amusing  over  the  bottle  of  sticky  port 
which  insolvents  after  their  release  can 
always  afford  to  have,  it  seems,  with  their 
lawyer.  I  advise  the  reader  to  look  him 
out  in  the  Law  List,  and  take  a  note  of  his 
address — there  is  no  knowing  in  these  times 
when  his  assistance  may  not  be  required. 

Of  course  Mr.  Dax's  debts  were  but  small 
after  all.  He  was  quite  the  man  to  have 
got  into  difficulties,  as  many  other  men  do, 
far  more  from  the  muddle  than  the  amount 
of  his  liabilities.  The  commissioner  frowned 
through  his  gold-rimmed  glasses  at  some 
accommodation  bill  items  that  figured  in 
the  balance-sheet,  and  one  or  two  Jew  bill- 
discounters  came  forward  to  oppose,  but 
were  altogether  moderate  in  their  antagon- 
ism. I  think  they  were  afraid  of  Mr. 
Vokes,  who  was  conducting  the  insolvent's 
case  with  a  jocose  dash  and  good-humoured 
fearlessness    that    were    quite    irresistible, 
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and  who  perhaps  knew  a  thing  or  two 
about  the  style  in  which  the  businesses  of 
his  Hebrew  brethren  were  conducted,  that 
it  wouldn't  have  been  quite  convenient  to 
have  alluded  to  particularly,  even  in  his 
pleasant  way.  So  the  insolvent  and  his 
attorney,  and  the  commissioner  and  the  op- 
posing creditors,  interchanged  conversation, 
seasoned  with  jokes- — they  haven't  yet  even 
exhausted  the  depths  of  fun  that  appear  in 
Portugal  Street  to  exist  in  debt  and  diffi- 
culty— and  looked  at  the  clock,  and  began 
to  think  that  perhaps  they  all  wanted  their 
luncheon;  and  then  they  passed  the  balance- 
sheet  about — and  Mr.  Dax  was  free.  I 
have  my  own  opinion  about  balance-sheets, 
and  am  inclined  perhaps  to  believe  them 
matters  of  delusion  altogether.  It  may  be 
that  my  notions  on  the  subject  are  not  alto- 
gether clear ;  but  then  I  may  say,  that  I 
have  never  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
any  man  who  had  a  clear  notion  about  a 
balance-sheet,  or  who,  having  one  put  in 
his  hand,  was  able  to  say  that  he  could 
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make  anything  more  of  it,  or  understand  it 
in  the  slightest  degree.  However,  I  pre- 
sume the  thing  to  be  a  form  necessary  for 
the  fitting  carrying  on  of  commercial  trans- 
actions ;  and  I  respect  my  country,  and  its 
laws,  and  the  proceedings  of  its  merchants 
too  much  to  object  to  anything  which  they 
may  deem  desirable.  I  quite  acquiesce, 
therefore,  in  our  having,  and  trust  we  shall 
continue  to  have,  those  surprising  arith- 
metical tours  de  force^  the  while  I  despair 
of  the  public  intelligence  being  any  further 
improved  or  enlightened  with  regard  to 
them. 

^^  Well,  Newton,  my  lamb,  so  youVe  pulled 
through,  have  you  ?  Well,  that's  a  comfort. 
Now  we  go  on  on  the  square  again,  and 
turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing" — Mrs.  Giles  was  the  speaker — "  and 
will  set  a  pattern  to  the  rest  of  the  Inn,  not 
only  in  settling  up  the  laundress's  book  to 
the  uttermost  halfpenny,  as  regular  as  clock- 
work"— and  here  she  commenced  a  running 
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fire  of  winks,  first  with  the  right  eye  and  then, 
when  that  organ  seemed  exhausted,  with  the 
left,  and  then — like  what  they  call,  I  believe, 
in  the  army  file-firing — alternate  winking, 
now  with  one  eye  and  then  with  the  other — 
^'  but  in  the  general  regularity  of  our  con- 
duct. I  think  if  I  was  you,  Newton,  I'd  put 
on  a  clean  collar  and  have  a  easy  shave ;  and 
I  don't  know  whether  I  wouldn't  have  my 
'air  curled,  by  way  of  a  good  beginning.  I 
should  like  to  recommend  a  white  choker, 
only  I  haven't  the  courage.  It's  astonishing 
how  respectable  you'd  feel.  You'd  quite 
look  down  upon  people  who  hadn't  been  to 
the  Court,  and  were  still  struggling  with 
their  debts,  poor  devils  !  I  think  you  ought 
to  carry  out  the  white-washing  process  tho- 
roughly, you  know,  and  have  these  ceilings 
done.  It  would  brighten  up  the  place  won- 
derfully. And  let  me  get  you  a  nice  steak 
for  dinner  now,  and  a  glass  or  two  of  'bitter ; ' 
and  take  my  advice  and  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  tumblers  with  hot  water  and  sugar,  and 
VOL.  in.  p 
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that,  you  know,  for  a  bit,  and  you'll  get  on 
all  right  now,  my  precious,  never  you  fear/' 

In  Paul  Foster's  studio,  the  painter  being 
absent — probably  he  had  gone  down  to 
Eobinson's  to  see  certain  works  of  his  there 
brought  to  the  hammer,  and  most  likely 
buy  them  in  for  lack  of  bidders — Mr.  Edwin 
Erie  was  standing,  with  a  sketch  in  his  hand, 
talking  to  his  cousin  Sylvia. 

"  Yes,  Syl ;  I'm  certain  of  it.  I  couldn't 
have  made  such  a  mistake  as  this.  You 
are  certainly  paler  and  thinner,  much,  than 
when  I  painted  this.  It  was  the  first  sketch 
of  the  picture  I  sent  to  the  Academy,  and 
which,  you  remember,  Jeffrey  bought. 
"What  is  the  matter?     Are  you  ill  ?" 

"There  is  nothing  the  matter,  Ned.'' 

"But  there  is.  I  can't  let  your  dear 
little  cheeks  fade  away  like  this.  It  musn't 
be,  Syl — I  can't  allow  it !  Mind  that.  You're 
not  well.  You  want  a  change.  We  must 
get  uncle  Polly  to  take  you  to  the  sea-side 
for  a  month — Brighton,  or  Ramsgate,  or 
Eastbourne,  somewhere." 
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"Polly  has  no  money  for  going  to  the 
seaside,  Ned." 

"Oh,  it  won't  cost  much.  We  can  get 
moderate  lodgings  there.  Besides,  he  can 
paint  there.  I  know  he  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing from  the  '  Tempest,'  and  he'll  have 
the  sea  at  hand,  and  there  may  be  a  con- 
venient storm  come  on  while  he's  there  to 
assist  him.  And  I'll  go  too,  Syl,  and  sketch 
on  the  sands  shrimpers,  and  fishermen,  and 
sailors  ;  and  we'll  have  such  fun  there,  you 
and  I,  Syl !" 

"  How  nice  it  would  be  !'' 

"  Oh,  we  mnst  do  it.  There,  you  look 
better  already,  at  the  very  thought  of  sea 
breezes.  Yes,  you've  changed  from  this 
sketch.  I  wanted. this  to  put  it  on  the  easel 
by  the  drawing  I've  been  making  of  Miss 
Vane." 

"  She — she  often  sits  to  you,  does  she  not, 
Ned  ?"  Sylvia  asked,  timidly.  • 

"  Oh,  sometimes !  I  had  a  fancy  of 
painting  you  and  Miss  Vane  on  the  same 
canvas." 

p2 
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"Why,  Ned?" 

"I  thought  the  faces  would  each  tell 
effectively  by  contrast ;  and  yet,  somehow — " 

"What?'' 

"Well,  you  needn't  fear,  Syl ;  for  I  don't 
think  you'd  lose — but  Miss  Vane  would  look 
dark,  I  fancy,  and  colourless.  I  might  paint 
her  as  Paolo,  and  you  as  Francesco. 
Wouldn't  that  do  well  ?  She  would  make 
a  beautiful  Paolo,  she  has  so  much  ex- 
pression. I  quite  long  to  be  painting  her 
in  that  character.  My  dear  Syl,  you're 
really  unwell — I'm  sure  you  are  !  What  is 
the  matter  ?  Have  I  offended  you  ?  When 
will  Polly  be  back  ?  I  must  talk  to  him 
about  you.  Your  hand  quite  trembles,  and 
there  are  tears  in  your  eyes.  My  dear 
cousin — " 

"  Don't  mind  me,  Ned.  Perhaps  I'm  not 
very  well — not  so  strong  as  I  was — and  a 
very  little  seems  to  affect  me  now — and  the 
tears  will  come — " 

"  But  there  is  some  cause  for  this,  Sylvia." 

"  No,  Ned— none." 
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"  But  there  is." 

"No,  indeed — at  least  none  that  I  can 
tell  you — here — noio — " 

"A  secret,  Syl,  from  me?  My  dearest 
cousin,  has  any  folly  on  my  part  lost  me 
your  confidence  ?  Do  you  fear  to  trust  me  ? 
Do  you  doubt  my  sympathy,  Sylvia  ? — my 
affection  for  yon  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  Ned,  I  have  never — Oh  !  let  me 
never  doubt  that ! "  and  she  burst  into  tears 
in  quite  a  paroxysm  of  sorrow.  "  Oh  !  give 
me  your  affection  always,  Ned !  Promise 
me  that — promise  me  that — whatever  hap- 
pens— whatever  I  may  do  !  Oh  !  Ned, 
tell  me  so  in  words  !" 

"  Be  sure  of  it,  Syl,  dearest — be  sure  of  it !" 
And  he  drew  her  towards  him  and  kissed 
her  fondly. 

"  Can  I  help  you,  Syl  ? — can  I  serve  you 
in  any  way  ?  Be  sure  1  will  do  so.  Or 
are  you  fretting  about  Polly  ?  Is  he  very 
poor,  Syl?  All  I  have,  though  that's  not 
much,  is  at  his  service.  Or  1  will  ask 
Jeffrey.     Not  that  ?     Well,  be  calm,  cousin, 
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and  I  won't  tease  you  with  questions.  By- 
and-bye  you  will  tell  me  all — will  you  not  ? 
Yes,  another  time — when  you  are  calmer, 
and  feel  stronger  and  better — or  you  will 
write  to  me  ?  Yes.  And  if  you  want  my 
aid  you  will  send  to  me,  and  I  will  come 
on  the  instant  ?     Promise  me,  Sylvia." 

She  promised,  broke  from  him,  the  tears 
still  in  her  eyes,  and  her  heart  beating  pain- 
fully. She  left  the  room  as  Paul  entered ; 
but  she  hurried  past  him  without  saying  a 
word,  for  indeed  she  could  not  trust  herself 
to  speak. 

*'  What  is  the  matter  with  Syl  ?"  asked 
Paul,  staring  suspiciously  at  Edwin. 

"  She  is  not  well,  I  fear." 

"What  have  you  been  saying  to  her?" 
Rather  fiercely  inquired. 

"1?  What  do  you  mean,  uncle  Paul? 
What  should  I  say  to  her  ?" 

"That  is — have  you  been  teasing  her? — 
No,  Ned — I  beg  your  pardon.  I'm  sure 
you  wouldn't  do  anything  to  pain  our  little 
Syl.     As  you  say,  I  fear  she  is  not  well." 
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''  You  must  take  her  out  of  town,  uncle, 
and  give  her  a  change  by  the  sea-side ;  that 
will  bring  the  roses  back  into  her  cheeks." 

"  Well,  well,  we  must  see  about  it.  I 
don't  quite  know  how  it's  to  be  done.  Things 
are  very  bad.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  no 
money  anywhere.  Even  the  Times  news- 
paper says  the  money-market  is  tight,  and 
things  are  queer  in  the  city.  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  what's  to  become  of  us  all.  No- 
body wants  pictures;  and  those  that  do 
want  haven't  got  any  money  to  pay  for  them. 
I've  been  down  to  Robinson's.  Talk  about 
the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents!  I  never 
knew  such  prices.  By  the  way,  there  was 
a  sketch  of  yours  sold  very  fairly — a  very 
slight  thing.  I  forget  the  subject.  I  never 
can  remember  your  subjects.  My  works 
went  frightfully.  I  suppose  there's  a  good 
deal  of  chance  in  these  thino;s.  I  thought  I 
should  have  screamed  with  agony  when  my 
^  Achilles  in  his  Tent,'  a  fine  classical  thing, 
if  there  ever  was  one — there — I  don't  mind 
saying,  that  a  more  perfect  anatomical  study 
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of  muscle  I  haven't  seen  for  years — well,  it 
went  for  the  price  of  the  frame.  I  sold  one 
other  for  a  ruinous  figure,  and  then  I 
wouldn't  stand  it  any  longer — I  bought 
in  the  rest.  Robinson's  is  a  complete  art 
abattoir.  It's  degrading ! — it's  shameful ! — it's 
infamous  !  What  is  the  country  coming  to? 
Do  you  think  the  people  who  despise  their 
art  can  ever  keep  their  place  among  nations  ? 
No,  sir.  Ruin  must  come,  and  invasion, 
and  overthrow !  The  sins  of  this  generation 
will  fall  heavily  on  the  next !  We  are  de- 
generate— they  will  be  bondsmen ;  we  are 
fools — they  will  be  slaves !"  Then,  after  a 
pause,  "  I  think  I  will  advertise  for  pupils, 
or  open  drawing-classes.  That  man,  Sim- 
mons, is  a  perfect  pest.  He's  written  again 
for  his  money.  It's  very  miserable  all  this, 
you  know,  Ned.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why 
one  lives.  It's  much  cheaper  to  die,  and 
have  done  with  it,  it  seems  to  me.  What 
good  has  my  life  been  to  me  or  anyone  else  ? 
A  catalogue  of  rejected  pictures,  that's  about 
it — a  long  list  of  misfortune,  and  ill-success, 
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and  sorrow ;  and  even  now  I  can't  see  to 
the  end  of  these." 

Poor  uncle  Polly,  in  a  very  gloomy  frame 
of  mind,  sat  down,  rubbed  his  hair  over  his 
eyes,  and  looked  a  very  picture  of  misery. 
Ned  had  never  seen  him  so  utterly  depressed 
before. 

"  It's  very  sad  all  this,  you  know,  Ned. 
I'm  getting  an  old  man,  and  I  seem  to  be 
quite  losing  all  my  health  and  spirits,  I 
can't  keep  on  playing  a  losing  game  for  ever. 
It's  better,  I  think,  to  throw  up  the  cards, 
and  drop  quietly  under  the  table.  There's 
no  more  play  in  me,  Ned.  Take  the  stakes 
and  let  me  go.  And  then  Sylvia — poor 
child  !  Yes,  there  will  be  provision  for  her. 
And  yet — and  yet — "  he  shook  his  head 
ruefully — "  Sorrow  in  the  past ! — sorrow  in 
the  present ! — sorrow  in  the  future !" 

Ned  advanced,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  his  poor  old  uncle. 

"  Sorrow  in  the  past,  Polly  ?"  he  said. 
"  But  if  there  was  much  misconception  in 
the  past — if  many  things  that  then  seemed 
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inexplicable  can  be  now  explained — if  much 
that  was  doubted  then,  and  suspected,  and 
was  mysterious,  can  be  now  cleared  up." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Ned?"  the  old 
painter  asked,  looking  up. 

"  Yes,  I  mean  what  you  think  I  mean." 
Polly  trembled,  and  his  face  turned  very 
pale.  He  took  hold  of  Ned's  hand,  and 
tried  to  look  into  his  eyes ;  then  he  asked, 
in  a  low  voice, 

"  What  do  you  know  of  this  ?" 

'^  May  I  speak  to  you,  Paul — now — of — 
of  Desiree  ?" 

^'What  of  her?  What  is  it  you  mean? 
What  would  you  say  of  her  ?" 

"  Do  you  believe  her  innocent  ?" 

"  Oh  !  God  help  me  !"  cried  Paul,  vehe- 
mently, "  I  have  tried  to  think  so ;  indeed, 
indeed  I  have ;  and  taken  her  to  my  heart 
with  love  and  pardon ;  and  she  is  there 
still,  and  will  be  ever.  Yet,  upon  that 
thought  I  dare  not  enter.  She  died ;  and 
dying,  told  me  she  had  been  true  to  me 
always,  and  bade  me  never  to  doubt  of  that. 
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And  I  liave  treasured  her  memory;  and, 
weeping  over  her  grave,  have  brought  no 
suspicions  there  to  sully  my  tears  and  tarnish 
my  sorrow.  Yet,  Ned,  there  are  times  when 
I  feel  the  torture  of  doubt  still  quick  in  my 
heart.'' 

"  Paul,  be  comforted  !  Indeed  you  may. 
Desiree  was  innocent ! " 

"  What  are  you  telling  me  ?" 

"  The  truth  only,  Paul.  Desiree  was  in- 
nocent ! — her  innocence  can  be  proved  ! " 

"  How? — how? — quick!  Oh,  tell  me,  Ned 
— by  w^hom  ?  " 

"  Be  patient,  Paul,  be  calm,  or  indeed  I 
cannot  speak  to  you.  I  have  seen  him.  I 
have  heard  all  from  his  lips  ! " 

"  Newton  ! "  He  started,  surprised.  Then 
he  shook  his  head  mournfully,  distrust- 
fully. 

"  There  is  no  mistake,  Paul.  If  there  was 
error,  wrong-doing  in  the  past,  let  the  conse- 
quences fall  on  my  head,  for  she  is  at  peace. 
Do  not  blame  her,  Paul.  Not  Gabrielle — I 
am  her  son ;  it  was  Gabrielle  he  loved — it 
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was  Gabrielle  loved  him.  I  tell  you  so,  her 
son!" 

More  he  told  hnn  in  acquittal  of  Desiree 
— in  evidence  of  her  devotion  to  her  sister — 
of  her  truth,  and  tenderness,  and  courage. 
More  of  that  sad  story  learnt  from  Newton 
Dax  in  the  cage  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Solomon's 
lock-up,  in  Cursitor  Street.  Paul  heard  all 
with  a  strange,  numbed  sense  of  relief  and 
joy.  Could  he  longer  close  his  heart  to  con- 
viction ?  Were  not  Gabrielle's  letters  and 
fair  tresses  there  to  give  evidence  and  proof? 
Yet — oh !  if  this  had  come  to  him  years 
back !  This  story  of  her  innocence.  She  had 
been  always  innocent,  yet  he  had  doubted 
— even  while  he  had  loved,  and  pardoned,  and 
prayed  by  her  dying  bed — he  had  doubted ! 

*'My  heart  tells  me  this  is  true,  Ned,"  he 
said  at  length  in  a  low  voice.  "  How  much 
I  owe  you  for  bringing  this  news  to  me ! 
My  dear,  dead  Desiree !  How  I  wronged  her 
by  my  suspicions !  For — for  I  could  never 
wholly  rid  myself  of  them,  and  she  would 
make  no  sign.     Pale  and  suffering,  locking 
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this  secret  within  her  heart,  enduring  all, 
true  to  her  sister  and  her  hapless  passion, 
doing  all  she  could  to  win  from  me  my 
love  and  pardon,  my  belief  in  her  fidelity. 
I  gave  the  first,  and  nearly — nearly  the  last 
— though  the  world  would  jeer  at  me,  and 
point  fingers ;  and  your  father,  Ned —  No, 
let  us  not  speak  of  him.  Poor,  poor  Ga- 
brielle!" 

^'  Yes,  Paul,"  said  Ned,  touchingly,  "  let  us 
give  her  too  our  pity  and  our  love.  Do  you 
think  she  felt  no  pain  ?  Did  not  her  suffer- 
ings earn  for  her  in  some  way  Desiree's  sacri- 
fice ?  Poor  mother !  Poor  victim  of  a 
marriage  without  love  ! " 

"Yes,'^  Paul  repeated  mechanically,  "a 
marriage  without  love  ! "  then  recollectingly 
— "  a  marriage  without  love !  What  was  it 
Sylvia  said  about  a  marriage  without  love  ?  " 
And  he  stared  vacantly. 

^'What  of  Sylvia?"  Ned  asked. 

"You  do  not  love  her,  Edwin?" 

"  Indeed,  Polly,  I  do.     I  am  her  brother ! " 

"Ah  !"  and  Paul  bowed  his  head  contem- 
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platively.      "May  the  children  be  happier 
than  their  parents  ! "  he  murmured. 
"  I  may  say  Amen  to  that,  Paul." 
"  And  yet,  Ned — oh,  how  strange  things 
come   round !      Are   all   children — are  all 
fathers  alike  ?     What  should  you  think  if  I 
were  to  be  playing  the  part  now  which  M. 
Barielle   played   years  ago?     He  sold  his 
daughter,  Gabrielle,  to  the  highest  bidder; 
he  thought  only  of  the  price — nothing  of 
her — her  love,  her  life !     She  was  knocked 
down  to  your  father,  John  Whincop  Erie ! 
Suppose  now,  years  after,  I  play  the  auc- 
tioneer  and   sell   my   daughter — Desiree's 
daughter,  my  poor  Sylvia!  sell  her,  mind 
you,  to — "  and  he  stopped. 
'^What  do  you  mean,  Paul?" 
"I  am  mad,  I  think!"    And  he  rocked 
himself  to  and  fro  on  his  chair.     Ned  waited 
a  little. 

"  Can  you  bear  to  see  him,  Polly?" 
"Will  he  come?     Will  he  pardon  me? 
Ned,  he  was  my  friend  once,  and  true,  and 
good,  and  I  believed  him.     Then  came  your 
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father's  whispered  doubts  about  him,  and — 
I  thought  he  was  dead,  Ned !  —  and  that  I — I 
was  his  murderer !  I  learnt  afterwards  of 
his  recovery ;  but  from  that  until  this  hour 
I  never  heard  more  of  him.  I  never  knew 
that  he  had  changed  his  name.  And  he 
will  come?" 

''  He  will." 

"When?  when?" 

"  To-day,  if  you  will  see  him." 


It  was  towards  dusk.  Edwin's  voice  was 
heard  again  in  the  studio. 

"A  friend  to  see  you,  Paul." 

A  tall  gaunt  figure  crossed  the  threshhold. 
Edwin  withdrew.  He  thought  it  better  not 
to  intrude  upon  the  re-union  of  the  two 
friends  parted  for  so  long — how  strangely 
and  sadly ! 

They  had  few  words  for  each  other.  With 
wild  looking  eyes  and  white  faces,  they 
clasped  hands  that  had  not  met  for  some 
eighteen  years — remained  so.     It  was  all  too 
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dazzling — too  bewildering  for  speech,  almost 
for  thought. 

*^God  forgive  me,  Jack!"  said  old  Paul 
at  last,  in  a  hollow  voice,  and  a  shaking 
hand  on  the  visitor's  shoulder — "God  forgive 
me !  How  old,  and  sad,  and  haggard  you 
look !  God  bless  you !  This  is  like  old 
times,  isn't  it  ?  Oh !  if  Desiree  were  here 
again  ! — ^but  that  can't  be,  you  see,  old  friend 
— she's  dead.  Jack  ! — dead ! "  and  with  a 
faint,  suiFering  cry  he  swooned  into  the  arms 
of  Newton  Dax ;  and  but  for  his  aid  would 
have  fallen  on  the  floor  of  his  studio. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE    QUEEN    OF    HEARTS. 

Returning  to  Pimlico  after  his  explanation 
with  Paul  and  the  restoration  to  him  of  his 
old  friend  Jack  Newton,  better  known  to 
the  reader  as  Newton  Dax,  Edwin  Erie 
encountered  Miss  Adelaide  Cobb.  This 
was  not  far  from  Araminta  Row,  and  was, 
indeed,  within  a  few  yards  of  that  excellent 
place  of  entertainment  known  as  the  "  Sun 
in  the  Sands,''  kept  by  J.  Chinnery. 

She  was  attired  but  shabbily — certainly 
without  regard  for  prepossessing  appear- 
ances. She  had  been  marketing,  as  she 
called  it — the  chief  points  of  which  pursuit 
seemed  to  be  comprised  in  walking  about 
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in  clogs,  with  a  door-key  in  one  hand  and 
an  empty  basket  in  the  other,  looking  in 
the  while  at  shop  windows.  I  suppose  this 
occupation  occasionally  ended  in  purchases 
— if  indeed  these  w^ere  not  the  ostensible 
objects  of  its  carrying  on.  But  the  results 
bore  small  proportion  to  the  labour  and 
time  employed.  Of  these  Miss  Adelaide 
Cobb  was  certainly  lavish.  I  may  mention 
that  she  had  been  heard  to  avow  that  it  was 
good  policy  to  market,  not  merely  late  in  the 
day,  but  to  take  your  time  over  it — you  could 
never  secure  a  bargain,  she  said,  if  you  were  in 
a  hurry;  and,  above  all  things,  she  counselled 
the  assumption  of  as  shabby  a  costume  as 
you  could  conveniently  procure — you  get 
things  ever  so  much  cheaper  if  they  think  by 
your  looks  that  you  can't  afford  to  give  more  ; 
and  mind  you  carry  away  the  things  with 
you  in  your  basket,  and  then  you  know 
there  can  be  no  mistake — no,  nor  swindle 
either !  I  chronicle  these  hints  most  unsel- 
fishly, because  they  may  be  useful  to  any 
less-informed  "  marketer  "  who  may  by  any 
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chance  light  on  these  pages.  I  feel  sure 
that,  for  my  own  part,  I  shall  never  possess 
the  talent  requisite  for  making  them  avail- 
able. But  perhaps  it  is  quite  as  well  for 
trade  that  every  person  entering  a  shop  is 
not  so  excellent  a  tactician  as  was  Miss  Cobb. 

"Whatever  you  do,"  said  the  lady  to  Mr. 
Edwin  Erie,  "  don't  look  at  my  bonnet  I 
There,  you're  doing  it  again.  For  shame 
of  you,  you  quiz  I  I've  got  my  marketing 
things  on — I've  just  been  out  to  buy  one  or 
two  little  matters.  It's  Boss's  birthday  to- 
morrow, and  we're  going  to  have  a  toad-in- 
the  hole  for  dinner — it's  a  thing  he's  very 
partial  to.  When  are  you  going  to  paint 
my  portrait  ?" 

It  will  be  seen  that  Miss  Cobb  had  lost 
none  of  her  accustomed  urbane  vivacity. 

"  I  should  like  to  sketch  you  in  that 
bonnet,"  remarked  Mr.  Edwin. 

"  Oh,  you  wicked  tease,  be  quiet,  do ! 
I'm  sorry  I  met  you.  No,  I  shall  wear  my 
muslin  with  the  scarlet  spots.  When  will 
Aurelia's  likeness  be  finished  ?" 

q2 
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"  I  think  one  more  sitting  will  be  all  that 
is  necessary." 

"Ah,  she  said  she'd  come  and  sit  to- 
morrow morning,  if  you  had  no  objec- 
tion." 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  her,  and 
you  too,  if  you  will  come.  Miss  Cobb." 

And  Edwin  bowed  politely. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  shall  be  busy,  you  see, 
being  Boss's  birthday.  Not  that  you  care, 
you  know — you  can't  make  me  believe  that 
— whether  you  see  me  or  not.  I'm  no  one 
— oh,  dear  no !  Oh,  Mr.  Erie,  I  fear  you're 
a  very  sad  young  man  !" 

"What  do  you  mean? — pray,  what  have 
I  done?" 

"Oh,  nothing,  of  course !  Oh,  it's 
nothing — it's  nothing  to  break  a  poor  girl's 
heart,  and  trifle  with  her  affections  —  ay, 
and  ruin  her  prospects!" 

"Whose  prospects  have  I  ruined? — 
whose  affections  have  I  trifled  with? — 
whose  heart  have  I  broken  ?  What  is  the 
matter,  Miss  Cobb?" 
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"There,  don't  mock  me,  that  won't  do 
any  good.  You  think  women's  hearts  are 
made  of  stone,  don't  you?  Ah,  laugh 
away!  The  offers  that  girl's  had  and  re- 
fused !  And  all  for  what,  I  should  like  to 
know  ? — for  who  ?  Poor  girl !  You  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself!  I  declare  if  I 
was  Aurelia —  But,  there,  I  wasn't  to 
have  opened  my  mouth  on  the  subject,  and 
not  another  word  shall  pass  my  lips.  Let  go 
my  basket,  now — I'm  off!"  And  Miss  Cobb 
fled  precipitately. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  woman  T^ 
Edwin  asked  as  he  gazed  at  her  retreating 
figure.     "  Is  she  mad  ?" 

He  could  not  help  smiling  at  her  strange 
conduct,  even  while  it  amazed  him. 
Another  time,  perhaps,  it  would  have 
amused  him  more,  and  he  would  have 
laughed  louder  over  it.  But  late  occurrences 
occupied  him — perhaps  had  sobered  and 
changed  him.  He  had  so  recently  parted 
with  his  cousin  Sylvia,  and  her  sorrow  had 
a  purifying  effect  upon  him  he  could  not 
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account  for  even  to  himself.  There  was 
something  hidden  from  him,  he  felt.  Sylvia 
suffered  deeply,  he  was  sure  of  it — yet  the 
reason  was  withheld.  What  could  be  this 
trouble  of  hers  he  was  forbidden  to  share 
with  her,  so  lightening  her  burthen  ?  And 
the  sense  of  her  goodness,  and  purity,  her 
worth,  and  beauty  pervaded  him  with  a 
thoroughness  and  force  he  had  never  felt 
before.  There  seemed  to  be  almost  some 
new  feeling  in  his  heart  touching  this  cou- 
sin Sylvia  question.  How  pallid,  and  frail, 
and  trembling  she  looked !  What  would 
he  give  if  he  could  make  her  sufferings  his? 
With  these  ideas  possessing  him,  it  was, 
perhaps,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
should  begin  to  think  poor  Adelaide  not 
simply  ugly — there  had  never  been  any 
escape  from  that  view  of  her — but  coarse 
and  vulgar  beyond  anything  he  had  before 
conceived  her  to  be. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Rook  came  in  from  the 
city. 

"  No  news,"  he  said,  "  except  about  that 
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Wapping  murder — and  Jeffrey  savage  as  a 
bear — but  perhaps  that  can  hardly  be  called 
news.  How  are  you,  Ned,  my  boy  ?  AVhat's 
up  with  you  ?  What  have  you  been  doing  ? 
Shall  we  have  tea  ?  By  the  way,  there  is 
some  news  too.  Let  me  fill  my  pipe  and  I'll 
tell  you.  I  called  in  at  Chinnery's  as  I  came 
by — merely  to  set  my  watch  right,  his  clock 
is  such  a  good  one  to  go.  Well — have  you 
got  any  fusees  ?  Thank  you — what  do  you 
think  they  were  talking  about?  You'd 
never  guess.  You  mustn't  be  offended,  you 
know — for  it's  none  of  my  doing ;  but  they've 
got  hold  there  of  a  sort  of  a  report  that 
you're  going  to  marry  Miss  Vane ! " 

"That  Jam!"  cried  Ned,  blushing  very 
much. 

"Yes,  you.  Oh,  they've  got  it  all  pat 
enough  there,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Who  can  have  spread  this  rumour  ?  I 
hope,  Sep,  this  is  no  jest  you  have  been 
indulging  in  at  my  expense  and  that  of — of 
the  young  lady  next  door  ?  " 

"  My  dear  old  boy,  you  don't  think  quite 
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so  bad  of  me  as  that  comes  to — do  you  ?  I 
was  quite  as  much  astonished  as  you  are ; 
and  I  think  I  did  the  best  thing  that  could 
be  done  under  the  circumstances — I  gave  a 
flat  and  comprehensive  contradiction  to  the 
whole  thing ! " 

"You  did,  Sep?" 

"Yes.  Well — you  don't  seem  to  think  it 
was  quite  so  good  a  thing,  though.  You 
know  it's  easy  to  contradict  that  statement 
again,  and  say  it  was  only  made  because  the 
other  statement  had  got  about  prematurely." 

Ned  walked  up  and  down  the  room  con- 
siderably perturbed. 

"This  is  most  annoying,"  he  said,  "really 
most  annoying ! — on  her  account  even  more 
than  mine.  People  have  no  right  to  link 
names  together  in  this  shameful  way.  Has 
the  world  the  slightest  ground,  Sep,  for  such 
an  idea  as  this  ?  Has  anything  passed  be 
tween  Miss  Yane  and  myself  to  justify  such 
a  rumour,  even  in  the  feeblest  way?" 

"  Well,  you  know,  Ned,"  replied  Septimus, 
after  taking  a  little  time  to  consider,  "sup- 
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posing  I  was  in  the  witness-box,  and  you 
were  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  bullying 
answers  out  of  me  whether  I  liked  it  or  not, 
I  think,  you  know,  I  should  be  obliged  to 
admit  that  there  has  been  a  sort  of  a  ground 
for  the  rumour." 

"There  has?" 

"  Yes ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth — even 
while  I  was  contradicting  it — because,  you 
know,  I  didn't  want  Chinnery  to  think  that 
he  knew  more  about  the  matter  than  I  did 
— even  then  I  thought  I  was  fighting  against 
odds.  But  you  know  I'm  not  one  to  shy  a 
leap,  even  though  there  may  be  water  on 
the  other  side — so  I  told  Chin  flat  to  his 
face  that  he  was  all  wrong,  and  a  fool  to 
believe  everything  he  heard !  He  was  quite 
humble  after  that." 

"  But  what  have  I  done  to  occasion  this 
tattle?" 

"I  don't  profess  to  be  a  judge  of  these 
matters,  you  know.  But — ^haven't  you  been 
admiring  Miss  Vane  a  good  bit?  Hasn't 
there  been  ever  so  much  talking  about  her 
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beauty,  and  grace,  and  genius,  and  that — 
and  writing  about  lier  beauty,  and  grace, 
and  genius,  and  tliat — and  heaps  of  admira- 
tion of  her,  and  applauding  of  her,  and 
going  to  her  benefit,  and  general  wor- 
shipping !  Who's  to  know  what  it  all  meant, 
if  it  didn't  mean  what  they  say  it  means  at 
Chinnery's?  And  then  the  portrait-paint- 
ing, and  her  coming  here,  and  you  going 
there — I  confess  I'm  not  so  surprised  that 
the  people  about  have  got  talking  over  it. 
People  will  talk,  you  know.  Boss  will  talk ; 
Adelaide  Cobb — you  don't  suppose  you  could 
keep  her  quiet  for  very  long  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause.  Mr.  Rook,  finding 
his  pipe  draw  very  nicely,  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  fill  the  room  with  smoke. 
Meanwhile  he  examined  his  friend  with 
pleasant  keenness. 

"  Certainly,"  says  Edwin,  uneasily,  "  I 
have  been  loud  in  praise  of  Miss  Vane." 
Mr.  Rook  puffed  a  few  more  blue  clouds, 
and  then  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth. 

"  Of  course,  it's  just  as  you  like,  old  boy ; 
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but  suppose  we  go  quietly  into  this  matter, 
and  talk  it  over.  We  may  ?  Very  well, 
then,  we  won't  have  tea.  I'll  send  out  for 
some  beer;  it  assists  the  intellect  wonder- 
fully in  a  question  of  this  sort,  does  beer. 
Now,  then.  You'll  make  a  clean  breast  of  it?" 

Somehow  the  usual  position  of -the  friends 
was  reversed.  Mr.  Rook  was  playing  the 
senior,  and  superior,  and  monitor,  and,  for 
his  first  appearance  in  that  role,  was  really 
acquitting  himself  very  creditably.  Edwin 
was  evidently  depressed,  if  not  contrite. 

"  Have  you  ever  said  anything  to  Miss 
Vane  that  would  entitle  her  to  credit  such 
an  idea  as  this  marriage  Chin's  been  talk- 
ing of?" 

"  No,"  replied  Edwin.  "  I  have  conversed 
with  Miss  Vane  upon  her  art — upon  mine. 
I  have  not  hesitated  to  express  my  admira- 
tion for  her  talent." 

"  Well,  we  can't  call  that  an  ofi^er  of  mar- 
riage, can  we?  In  fact,  witness,  you've 
never  made  love  to  this  young  lady,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term  ?" 
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"  Most  certainly  I  have  not." 

^' You've  never /^(9^^c?  it,  even?  You've 
got  expressive  eyes,  Ned.  But  I'm  forget- 
ting my  judicial  character.  You've  never 
looked  it,  even,  witness  ?" 

"Never." 

"Nor  thought  it?" 

Ned  was  silent.  Perhaps  there  was  rather 
a  blush  upon  his  face.  He  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  hurriedly  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

"  The  witness  is  about  to  make  a  state- 
ment, I  think,"  said  Septimus  to  himself, 
looking  at  his  friend. 

"  It  is  not  easy,"  Edwin  began,  "  to  run 
through  at  a  glance  all  the  thoughts  that 
have  occupied  me  in  relation  to  Miss  Vane. 
It  seems  a  long  time  now  since  I  began  to 
take  a  liking  to  her  acting  at  the  Nonpareil 
— since  I  went  there  purposely  to  see  her, 
and  no  one  else — watched  for  her  appearance 
in  new  characters,  and,  in  my  great  admira- 
tion, followed  very  closely  her  theatrical 
career.     I  am  much  older  now  than  I  was 
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then ;  not  so  mucli  in  age  as  in  feeling  and 
experience.  Many  circumstances  have  hap- 
pened since  I  was  locked  out  in  the  street 
all  night,  on  Miss  Vane's  account,  to  age 
and  change  me.  Perhaps  I  was  then  look- 
ing at  things  in  a  very  unreal  sort  of  way. 
Perhaps  1  identified  the  actress  too  much 
with  the  parts  she  was  playing,  and  so  took 
a  confused  view  of  her;  acquired  sham 
theatrical  notions  of  life — regarding  it  too 
much  as  a  melodrama  at  the  Nonpareil,  in 
which  Aurelia  Vane  was  to  sustain  the  part 
of  heroine,  and  I  might  be  called  upon  at  a 
certain  cue  to  go  on  for  hero,  and  spout  out 
my  sentiments,  urge  my  passion  for  her, 
and  draw  my  sword  and  do  battle  for  her, 
and  rescue  her,  if  need  were.  This  seems 
very  transparently  foolish  now.  Then  there 
was  a  dreamy  gauze  enveloping  it  all,  and 
it  wore  a  sort  of  enchantment  air  about  it, 
with  yet  the  possibility  of  its  being  real  and 
tangible — all  very  pleasurable.  I  thought 
so.  And  the  spell  was  not  so  very  evanes- 
cent, was  not  so  easy  to  break  through  ;  it 
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has  lasted  very  long.  Now,  perhaps,  it  is 
over  quite.  I  have  outgrown  it.  I  have 
lived  it  down.  I  can  still  admire  Miss 
Vane  very  much.  I  think  she  is  very 
handsome,  and  has  great  talent.  But  I  see 
her  now,  living  next  door  to  us  here,  wholly 
disconnected  from  the  characters  of  the 
stage.  More  than  that,  I  see  her  away  from 
that  halo  of — what  may  I  call  it,  romance  ? 
poetry  ?  sentiment  ? — with  which  I,  a  boy, 
in  the  pit,  encircled  her.  I  have  been  very 
silly  indeed,  no  doubt.  1  have  been  a  long 
while  making  this  discovery.  I  have  been 
carried  away  captive  by  an  absurd  idealism. 
I'm  afraid  that  Miss  Vane  is  little  more  to 
me  now  than  our  agreeable,  because  good- 
looking,  and  intelligent,  and  kindly  next- 
door  neighbour,  whose  portrait  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  painting — the  charming  actress 
of  the  Nonpareil,  no  longer  the  heroine  of 
the  romance  of  my  life. 

He  stopped.     Mr.  Rook  brooded  over  this 
confession  for  a  long  while. 

"  I'm  afraid,"  he  said,  at  last,  ^'  this  almost 
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admits  having  thought  love,  in  a  sort  of  way. 
There  is  nothing  like  reducing  things  to 
very  blunt  language.  Let  us  kick  our  feet 
through  all  guaze  curtains  and  sham  haloes. 
Did  you  ever  think  of  marriage  with  Miss 
Vane  ?  Did  you  ever  contemplate  walking 
up  the  centre  aisle  of  a  parish  church,  to 
meet  a  bald-headed  parson  at  the  com- 
munion rails,  with  a  big  prayer-book,  who 
asks  you  downright,  '  Do  you  take  this 
woman?'  Did  you  ever  think  of  doing 
this,  in  a  superfine  blue  frock-coat,  with 
Aurelia  on  your  arm,  in  orange-blossoms 
and  white — what  d'ye  call  it  ? — moire,  isn't 
it? — and  then  signing  your  name  in  the 
vestry,  and  tipping  the  beadle  and  the  pew- 
opener;  and  then  going  on  a  honeymoon 
trip,  and  reading  particulars  of  the  crime 
you've  committed  in  the  first  column  of  the 
Times?  That's  marriage.  Did  such  thoughts 
ever  occur  to  you  ?" 

"Never,"  Edwin  answers,  laughing. 

"  No,  nor  all  the  agonies  of  sending  out 
cards,    and  the  discussion  as  to  who  you 
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should  send  them  to,  and  who  you  shouldn't ; 
nor  the  "At-Home"  day,  and  the  indigestible 
cake  and  wine,  and  all  that  humbug? 
YouVe  only  thought  of  a  sort  of  theatrical 
wedding,  in  dumb-show,  by  monks  with 
big  crosses,  the  organ  playing,  and  perhaps 
red  fire  ?" 

"I  have  not  been  even  so  practical  as 
that,''  said  Edwin  ;  "  my  admiration  never 
thought  of  marriage  at  all,  I'm  afraid." 

"  That  would  sound  improper,"  remarked 
Mr.  Septimus,  "  said  by  any  one  less  foggy 
than  you.  Oh,  Ned,  you're  an  awful  fellow 
at  dreaming,  and  gauzes,  and  haloes,  and 
theatricalisms,  and  poetry.  You  did  well 
to  keep  out  of  the  Lincoln's  Inn  office. 
There's  no  poetry  in  an  action  at  common 
law ;  and  now  they  won't  even  let  you  go 
to  sleep  in  a  chancery  suit,  much  less  dream. 
But  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't  succeed 
first-rate  as  an  artist.  There's  a  field  open 
for  fog  there,  I  fancy.  Who'd  have  thought 
it  ?  The  Aurelia  Vane  delusion  is  over ! 
Dear  me !     Let  me  open  the  window  and 
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let  some  of  the  smoke  out.  I'm  smothering 
you  with  my  tobacco." 

"  I  admit,"  said  Ned,  "  I  deserve  to  be 
laughed  at.  Still,  my  dreaming  has  harmed 
no  one — hardly  myself;  for  though  I  did 
get  locked  out,  remember  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  our  friend  in  St.  Dunstan'slnn." 

"  Who's  just  taken  a  flying-leap  through 
the  Insolvent  Court,  and  landed  all  right  on 
the  other  side." 

After  this  they  sat  for  some  little  time  in 
silence. 

"  Well,  if  /  had  ever  indulged  in  a 
dream,"  thought  Septimus,  "  there's  clearly 
a  stopper  put  to  that.  What  chance  have 
I  of  winning  Sylvia  Foster  now  ?  Can  he 
help  loving  her  now  ?  Why,  it's  Lombard- 
street  to  a  China  orange  against  me !  I 
decline  to  fight.  I'll  forfeit  aU  the  money 
I've  lodged." 

"  Perhaps,"  Ned  remarked,  after  a  pause, 
"  I  have  been  thinking  too  much  about 
myself  in   this   business — too   little   about 

VOL.  IIL  R 
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Miss  Vane.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that 
any  conduct  of  mine  has  induced  her  also 
to  dream  ?" 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Mr.  Rook. 

"Has  she  been  led  by  my  avowed  ad- 
miration of  her  to  believe  this  idea  of 
marriage?  Has  any  action  of  mine  com- 
promised her  in  any  way  ?  I  would  not 
cause  her  unhappiness.     I  would  rather — " 

"  Marry  her  ?  I  don't  know  whether  that 
wouldn't  be  the  safest  way  to  make  her  un- 
happy. Don't  alarm  yourself,  friend  Ned. 
Miss  Vane  has  been  so  long  pretending  to 
possess  feelings  on  the  stage  that  I  don't 
think  she'll  go  through  the  form  even  in 
real  life.  Aurelia  is  very  pretty,  and  very 
clever,  and  has  very  neat  feet,  and  dances 
a  stunning  hornpipe,  and  I  intend  to  take 
tickets  for  her  next  benefit,  and  applaud 
louder  than  anyone  ;  but  between  you  and 
me,  she  doesn't  care  for  you,  or  for  me 
either — or,  in  point  of  fact,  for  anyone. 
So  it  seems  to  me.  She  likes  a  good  part, 
and  a  good  dress,  and  plenty  of  applause, 
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and  a  good  salary,  and  a  bumper  of  a  be- 
nefit. That's  what  Miss  Yane  cares  for, 
and  I  don't  know  that  she  cares  for  much 
else  besides.  I'm  not  very  clever,  I  know ; 
but  I've  had  a  chat  now  and  then  with  Boss, 
and  now  and  then  with  Adelaide  Cobb,  and 
now  and  then  with  Aurelia  Yane,  and  any 
fool  can  put  two  and  two  together ;  and 
that's  all  I've  done.  You  haven't  broken 
Miss  Yane's  heart  any  more  than  I  have." 

"Yet  I  met  Miss  Cobb  just  now,  and  she 
told  me—" 

"  Yes,  I  know — at  least  I  can  guess.  Boss 
put  me  up  to  that  move.  He  heard  them 
talk  it  over,  and  it  seems  they  made  up  their 
minds  that  there  should  be  a  match.  I 
don't  blame  them ;  only  our  side  can  play  a 
pretty  good  game  when  our  steam's  up,  and 
we  score  a  few  when  it's  our  turn  to  go  in. 
You  haven't  broken  Miss  Yane's  heart,  for 
the  good  reason  that  she  hasn't  got  one  to 
break — no  more  than  this  pewter  pot,  which, 
by  the  way — I  beg  your  pardon — I've  just 
emptied." 

r2 
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"  Perhaps  you  re  right,  Sep.  She's  a  very 
good  actress,  and  it  may  be  a  very  good 
actress  has  no  time  to  be  ever  very  real ; 
and  for  real  feelings  and  affections,  you  see, 
the  counterfeits  with  her  answer  every  bit 
as  well." 

"  I  begin  to  think  I'm  growing  downy," 
Mr.  Septimus  remarked,  in  his  bed-room,  as 
he  looked  in  the  glass  before  putting  out 
the  candle,  and  surrendering  himself  to 
darkness,  sleep,  and  rest.  "  And,  by  George, 
it's  time,  for  my  whiskers  are  coming  on 
wonderfully!" 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Miss  Vane  that 
this  conversation,  so  antagonistic  to  her  ar- 
rangements, had  been  held  but  a  few  hours 
before  the  time  she  had  fixed  upon  for  draw- 
ing a  proposal  of  marriage  from  the  painter 
of  her  portrait.  She  came  on  the  folloAving 
morning,  true  to  her  appointment,  and  alone, 
in  order  that  the  picture  might  be  com- 
pleted— and  in  order,  in  plain  words,  that 
she  might  quit  the  house  engaged  to  marry 
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Mr.  Edwin  Erie.  Certainly  she  came  pre- 
pared for  conquest,  and  looking  quite  her 
Aiost  attractive.  Her  grey  eyes  were  bril- 
liant— ready  to  glow  languidly,  or  to  flash 
forth  in  vivid  flame,  just  as  occasion  might 
require.  She  was  attired  in  black  velvet — 
for  so  the  portrait  had  been  commenced — 
and  the  dress  became  her  well,  and  gave  a 
dignity  and  grandeur  to  her,  very  queenly 
and  imposing.  If  the  painter  had  ever  bent 
before  her  beauty,  he  must  surely  render 
homage  to  it  now.  For  proud,  and  superb, 
and  majestic,  as  she  seemed,  you  yet  derived 
from  her  the  notion  that  she  could  melt 
when  necessary.  She  was  calm,  and  reposed, 
and  self-contained ;  yet  it  was  possible  she 
could  become  agitated,  and  troubled,  and 
self-abandoned.  It  was  rather  like  playing 
with  fire  to  be  love-toying  with  so  winning 
a  woman  as  Aurelia  Vane — and  not  playing 
with  simple  fire  merely,  but  with  detonating 
powder,  or  pyrotechnic  explosives. 

Still,  the   painter   was   very    abstracted. 
His  thoughts  had  been  led  a  long  way  from 
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the  actress.  He  began  to  see  very  plainly 
throuo-h  tlie  fictitious  maze  of  his  dreams. 
Certain  of  the  wax-figures  of  his  fancies 
commenced  to  melt,  exposed  to  the  steady 
glare  ,of  the  noonday  sun.  The  common- 
sense  practicalism  of  Mr.  Rook's  opinions 
were  gaining  upon  him.  She  was  certainly 
always  the  actress.  Even  that  last  move- 
ment of  the  hand — that  lifting  of  her  ker- 
chief— had  something  theatrical  about  it. 
Yes,  it  was  quite  true — she  was  always 
carrying  the  footlights  about  with  her. 
How  different — how  very  different  to — to 
anybody  else  ?  Well,  yes — how  different  to 
Sylvia  Foster  ?  How  inartificial  she  was ! 
— how  unstudied ! — and  yet  how  graceful ! 
— how  beautiful !  And  then,  what  was  her 
secret?  What  was  her  sorrow?  Poor 
little  Sylvia !  How  he  loved  her — as  a 
brother,  of  course  !  Oh,  yes — of  course,  as 
a  brother ! 

Yet,  even  with  all  this,  it  was  impossible 
to  resist  the  notion  that  the  actress  looked 
wonderfully  fascinating  this  morning.  What 
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glorious  light  was  hid  in  the  depths  of  those 
dark-grey  eyes ! — even  though  they  were, 
perhaps,  a  little  too  deep-set  for  abstract 
beauty.  What  a  superb  curve  her  red  lip 
took !  How  beautifully  transparent  was 
that  shadow  of  her  chin  on  her  neck.  Some- 
how !  — could  it  be  simply  from  the  dense 
black  of  her  dress? — she  was  very  rich  in 
colour  this  morning.  It  was  delightful  to 
be  painting  her  ! — to  see  her  posed  there  so 
grandly  in  the  sitter's  chair ! — it  was  worth 
any  money  only  to  look  at  her,  it  was  so 
valuable  as  a  lesson  in  art,  however  feeble 
might  be  your  rendering  of  her  on  your 
canvas.  "  I  ought  to  be  very  thankful  for 
this  opportunity,"  thought  Edwin.  "  She  is 
as  beautiful,  quite,  as  I  once  thought  her, 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  her !  I  have  been 
silly  enough,  very  likely ;  yet  who  could 
look  at  her  now — here — and  say  that  I  have 
had  no  excuse  ?  Let  me  talk  of  something 
else.  I  forget  my  dreams  when  she  is  away  ; 
she  returns,  and  brings  them  all  back  with 
her.     What  an  idiot  I  am !" 
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"  You  are  going  to  play  a  new  part,  are 
you  not,  Miss  Vane  ?" 

"Yes,  I  don't  like  it  very  much.  It's 
not  nearly  so  good  as  that  in  your  play, 
'  Aurore  de  I'Espinasse.'  Yet,  I'm  glad,  too, 
it's  not  that.  The  sentiment  of  that  affects 
me  too  much — I  could  not  bear  it.  Once 
1  could,  but  not  now.  It's  very  terrible, 
Mr.  Erie — perhaps  you  can  hardly  under- 
stand it,  but  it  is — when  there  is  deep 
feeling  in  one's  own  breast,  to  be  compelled 
to  give  a  semblance  of  that  feeling  on  the 
stage  to  a  crowded  house.  You  don't  know 
how  bitterly  trying  it  is.  One  is  so  tempted 
to  give  the  reins  to  one's  own  emotions. 
Then,  of  course,  would  come  forgetfulness 
of  one's  part,  and  break  down,  and  ruin  !" 

("  What  a  charming  voice  she  has — how 
full  of  tenderness   and   expression !      And 

Septimus  said  she  had  no  feeling;  and  I 

agreed,  did  I  not  ?'') 

He  was  busy  with  a  small  brush  inserting 

the  lines  of  high,  warm  light  on  the  folds 

of  her  splendid  hair.     When  he  turned  again 
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to  her  face  he  saw  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Miss  Vane/'  he  said,  rising,  "  what's  the 
matter?  Pray  tell  me.  Are  you  ill?  Do 
you  suffer  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  she  answered — "  don't  speak  of 
it ;  it's  nothing." 

He  took  her  hand,  with  the  utmost  courtesy. 

"  Pray,  be  calm,"  he  said ;  "I  shall  be 
very  sorry  if  anything  I  have  said  or  done 
has,  unawares,  awakened  any  painful  feeling 
in  your  breast." 

"It  is  not  that,"  she  said ;  "  I  am  weak 
and  foolish — that  is  all.  Pray,  forgive  me. 
Nothing  you  could  do  or  say  would  offend 
me.  Be  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Erie — be  sure  of 
that,  Edwin.     May  I  say  so  ? — forgive  me." 

She  took  his  hand  in  her  two  hands. 
The  dark-grey  eyes  looked  full  into  his; 
then  quivered  and  closed  tearfully.  Some 
of  the  tears  stole  down  her  long  eyelashes, 
and  there  hung  suspended ;  she  bowed  her 
head,  the  tears  fell,  shining  like  diamonds 
on  the  black  velvet  dress. 

It  is  dreadfully  unfortunate  to  have  art- 
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sympathies  and  art-tendernesses,  such  as  Ed- 
win's— to  be  so  susceptible  of  the  Beautiful 
(with  a  big  B,  of  course).  And  Miss  Vane 
did  look  very  charming  !  His  heart  beat 
hastily — the  blood  ran  very  warm  through 
his  veins.  Could  he  resist  this  appeal? 
Perhaps  such  an  inquiry  was  occurring  to 
the  lady.  She  was  playing  her  part  ad- 
mirably. Surely  she  missed,  though,  the 
music  and  the  applause  ? 

"  Aurelia  !"  he  commenced.  What  was 
he  about  to  say  ?  Did  she  know  ?  Did  he  ? 
There  was  interruption  ;  and — 

"  A  letter,  sir  !"  And  the  servant  entered 
the  room. 

The  scene  was  rudely  disturbed.  Edwin 
looked  angrily  at  the  writing  of  the  address. 
This  anger  soon  fled  from  his  face. 

"  From  Sylvia !"  he  cried.  "  Pray,  excuse 
me.  Miss  Vane."  He  tore  away  the  envelope, 
and  read — 

^'  Dear  Edwin —Come  to  me  at  once ! 
Pray,  come  !  I  am  in  great  trouble  ! — Your 
cousin,  "  Sylvia." 
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"  I  must  go  out  at  once !  I  am  sum- 
moned on  business  of  importance !  I  can 
paint  no  more  this  morning. '^ 

Miss  Vane  picked  up  the  envelope,  and 
examined  the  writing. 

"  A  woman's  !"  she  said  to  herself.  "  Who 
is  this  from  ?"  she  asked,  quite  simply. 
Tears  and  agitation  all  were  gone  now. 

"  From  my  cousin  Sylvia." 

"How  your  colour  changes  from  white 
to  red,  Mr.  Erie!  How  you  are  moved! 
Tell  me  one  thing.  This  cousin  Sylvia — 
she  is  young — pretty — fair?  And  her  eyes  ?" 

"  Hazel.  Pray,  excuse  me.  I  must 
really  go  at  once." 

"  I  knew  it,"  said  Miss  Vane. 

"Well?"  Miss  Cobb  inquired,  as  Aurelia 
Vane  re-entered  her  own  house. 

"  There,  don't  stand  asking  questions. 
Come  upstairs  and  help  me  to  undress, 
and  let  us  have  dinner  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
shan't  wait  for  Boss,  if  he's  not  in.  I'm 
very  hungry." 
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"  Well  ?'^  again  inquired  the  incorrigible 
Adelaide. 

"  The  fortune  was  quite  right.  The  cards 
told  the  truth.  The  Queen  of  Hearts  came 
in  ;  and — " 

"  There  was  an  end  of  the  game  ?" 

"  Yes.     Do  make  haste." 

"  Well,  I'm  not  sorry  myself  I  never 
thought  much  of  it  myself — not  as  a  specu- 
lation." 

"  Fm  glad  it's  settled.  I  hate  things  to 
be  hanging  on  and  off,  you  don't  know 
how.     One  thing,  there's  Jukely  still  left." 

"  Oh,  bother  Jukely !  Come  and  have 
dinner.  Will  you  have  bitter  ale  or  stout, 
Aurelia?" 

"Bitter,"  said  Miss  Yane,  with  a  severe 
serenity — and  she  made  an  excellent  dinner. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A  SEIZURE. 

There  was  severe  suiFering  in  Jowland 
Street.  Paul  Foster  had  received  a  terrible 
blow.  Swooning  into  the  arms  of  his  old 
friend  newly  found,  a  sad  change  had  come 
over  the  father  of  Sylvia.  Breathing  with 
difficulty,  and  groaning  as  with  pain, 
deathly  pale,  and  a  cold  damp  upon  his 
forehead,  the  blood  gone  from  his  lips  and 
his  pulse  hardly  to  be  felt,  Paul's  loss  of 
consciousness,  accompanied  by  such  strange 
symptoms,  seriously  alarmed  Mr.  Newton 
Dax.  The  weight  in  his  arms  became 
gradually  the  heavier  as  Paul  sank  more 
entirely  into  lifelessness — a  faint  froth 
gathered  about  his  mouth,  a  curious  twitch- 
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ing,  then  a  drawing  down  of  the  muscles  of 
his  face.  His  attempts  at  articulation  had 
died  away  into  unintelligible  gurglings. 
Assistance  was  procured,  and  the  old  man 
was  carried  upstairs  to  his  bedroom.  The 
doctor  announced  that  a  severe  paralysis 
had  stricken  his  right  side,  and  it  was  hard 
to  say  whether  he  would  ever  move  or 
speak  again — certainly  he  would  be  unable 
to  do  either  for  some  time  to  come. 

Greatly  oppressed  by  this  calamity,  yet 
with  that  courage  to  endure  which  always 
comes  to  all  true  women  in  the  hour  of 
trial,  Sylvia  related  to  Edwin  the  particulars 
of  the  above-recorded  visitation. 

"Dear  Ned,  you  were  kind  to  come  so 
soon.  He  had  been  ailing  for  some  time, 
so  it  seemed  to  me,  but  I  was  quite  unpre- 
pared for  this.  Poor  Polly,  how  terribly 
he  must  suffer !"  And  the  tears  came  into 
her  eyes.  "It  was  most  fortunate  that 
your  friend  Mr.  Dax  was  near  at  hand  at 
the  time.  It  appears  that  he  fainted  into 
his  arms,  so  perhaps  he  was  saved  a  heavy 
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fall,  in  which  he  might  have  been  injured 
severely.     Oh  !  Ned,  is  not  this  dreadful  ?" 

"  Is  Newton  Dax  still  here  ?" 

And  Ned  took  her  hands  into  his.  There 
is  often  more  comfort  in  looks  and  actions 
than  in  words. 

''Yes,  he  has  been  most  kind.  He  sat 
up  all  night  with  him.  The  doctor  would 
not  allow  me  to — he  says  I  am  not  strong 
enough,  and  that  I  must  husband  all  my 
strength,  for  I  may  need  it.  Oh,  Ned,  if 
he  should  die  and  never  speak  again — never 
know  me  again !" 

"Dearest  Sylvia,  be  comforted — let  us 
hope  and  pray  for  the  best !" 

Newton  Dax  entered  the  room. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  David — you 
must  comfort  Miss  Sylvia.  I  think  our 
poor  patient  is  doing  well — quite  as  well 
as  we  can  hope — at  least  so  says  Dr.  Turner, 
who  has  just  been  here." 

"  Is  Dr.  Turner  attending  him  ?  I  am 
glad  of  that — I'm  sure  he  will  do  for  him 
all  that  can  be  done." 
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"The  opiates  are  taking  effect.  He 
slept  but  little  during  the  night,  but  has 
been  drowsy  all  the  morning,  and  is  now 
fairly  asleep." 

It  was  sad  to  enter  Paul's  studio,  even 
with  no  exalted  notions  as  to  Paul's  merits 
as  a  painter — to  see  the  easel  and  the 
brushes  and  the  art  implements  of  all  kinds 
scattered  about,  just  as  he  had  left  them 
when  the  dreadful  blow  struck  him  down — 
and  then  to  reflect  that  the  hand  which  had 
toiled  in  that  painting-room  for  so  many 
years — with  whatever  results,  still  it  had 
toiled  zealously — was  now  lying  useless  and 
dead  upstairs.  The  man  living — for  his 
heart  still  beat,  and  his  breath  came  and 
went,  and  life  still  lingered  in  his  eyes — but 
the  hand  numbed  and  dead,  never  to  wield 
brush  again ;  one  name  would  be  absent  in 
all  future  Academy  catalogues;  there  would 
be  no  further  question  now  about  placing 
Mr.  Foster's  pictures  on  the  line  or  on  the 
ceiling — no   more   colossal   works   for    the 
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agonizing  of  the  hanging  committee.     Paul's 
career     as     a     painter    was    stopped    for 
ever.      He  lived,  but  his  art  breathed  no* 
more. 

And  his  art,  according  to  his  lights,  had 
been  so  much  a  portion  of  his  very  being.  It 
seemed  not  possible  to  comprehend  his  ex- 
isting independently  of,  and  apart  from,  his 
profession.  Of  what  avails  my  life  if  you 
deprive  me  of  its  sole  object  ?  So,  probably, 
he  could  have  reflected  and  questioned  as 
he  lay  motionless  in  his  bed,  had  suffering 
and  sensibility  permitted  him.  It  is,  indeed, 
only  to  us,  readers  and  authors,  calm  specta- 
tors of  the  stirring  events  transpiring  on  the 
stage  of  the  story,  that  tranquil  and  critical 
observations  are  possible.  They  are  not  for 
the  excited  actors  in  the  strange  scenes  of 
the  drama.  It  was  not  for  his  daughter, 
Sylvia,  or  his  nephew,  Edwin,  or  his  friend, 
Newton,  to  pause  judicially  in  the  sufferer's 
studio,  and  pronounce  upon  his  merits  as  a 
painter,  or  measure  the  results  of  his  afllic- 

VOL.  III.  s 
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tion.  What  mattered  to  them  his  talents, 
his  ambitions,  his  art,  when  his  life,  dearer 
to  them  than  all,  was  in  peril  so  imminent? 
They  could  only  look  upon  all  his  painter- 
paraphernalia  lovingly,  because  inseparably 
connected  with  him  and  his  life — not  admi- 
nistratively, coolly  deciding  how  the  things 
should  be  disposed  of.  It  is  only  very  cold- 
hearted  legatees,  and  very  self-loving  next- 
of-kin,  who  can  stand  by  the  sick  man's  couch, 
affecting  sorrow  and  sympathy,  while  they 
are  busy  speculating  on  consequences.  No 
— while  he  whom  we  love  lives,  pray  God 
keep  all  thoughts  of  his  death  and  its  results 
from  our  hearts,  for  they  must  be  hardening. 
Surely  the  present  was  enough — pressing  so 
heavily  as  it  did  upon  Sylvia,  and  Edwin, 
and  Newton  D ax.  They  were  content  to  leave 
the  secrets  of  the  future  in  the  hands  of 
Heaven,  and  to  pray  and  to  trust — not  to 
question  or  surmise,  or  put  cases  and  deter- 
mine. 

As  Sylvia  left  the  room  Edwin  followed 
her. 
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"You  are  going  upstairs  to  see  him, 
Sylvia?" 

"Yes.  I  want  to  relieve  Mr.  Dax,  and  I 
want  to  see  him  again.  He  is  asleep.  I 
will  sit  by  his  side  and  watch  him." 

"  And  Sylvia,  you  know  we  have  no  con- 
cealments— that  is — not  many,"  he  corrected 
himself.  "  In  this  sad  trial  you  may  want 
money — pray,  apply  to  me.  We  must  do  all 
we  can  for  poor  uncle  Polly  now.  Take  my 
purse,  Syl — I  will  bring  some  more  to  mor- 
row. And  in  any  difficulty  you  will  con- 
sult me,  dearest  cousin — will  you  not  ?  " 

Was  there  something  in  the  sorrow  felt 
by  both  that  drew  them  together,  opening 
their  hearts  ?  Sylvia,  moved  deeply  by  his 
kind  looks  and  voice,  bent  her  head  towards 
him,  and  their  lips  met !  It  seemed  to  Edwin 
that  there  was  a  charm,  a  power  in  Sylvia 
he  had  not  been  conscious  of  before.  How 
that  kiss  had  thrilled  through  him  ! — had  set 
his  heart  trembling !  How  the  blood  rushed 
into  his  face,  and  he  felt  his  eyes  to  be  burn- 
ingly  bright,  and  the  tears  starting  to  them. 

s  2 
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What  was  this  inclination  that  had  possession 
of  him  to  hold  Sylvia's  hand  in  his,  and  not 
release  it  even  when  she  sought  its  liberty. 
And  should  he  raise  the  soft  white  fingers 
to  his  lips  ?  There  was  something  strange 
and  new  to  him  in  these  thoughts.  He  had 
never  even  dreamt  of  them  before ;  they 
were  beyond,  far,  all  his  art  and  poetry 
phantasms.  Where  was  his  old  calmness  ? — 
his  wonted  self-possession  ?  He  was  abashed, 
and  his  voice  broken  and  unsteady  when  he 
essayed  to  speak.  He  had  never  before  felt 
like  this  in  Sylvia's  presence ;  certainly  also 
there  was  something  in  her  beauty  he  had 
not  perceived  before — something  irresistibly 
touching  and  winning.  As  yet  he  could 
hardly  understand  it.  Was  further  revela- 
tion made  to  Sylvia  ? — or  was  a  new  and 
deeper  grief  given  her  to  endure.  There 
was  almost  a  wild  look  of  suffering  in  her 
swimming  eyes.  She  did  not  trust  herself 
to  enter  her  father's  room  immediately. 
Time  for  composure  was  necessary  to  her ; 
and  the  door  locked  of  her  own  room,  what 
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was  there  to  hinder  her  from  flino^inor  her- 
self  upon  the  bed  and  weeping  passionately  ? 

Edwin  rejoined  Newton  Dax  in  the  studio. 
He  was  walking  up  and  down  in  an  abrupt, 
abstracted  way.  He  stopped  for  a  moment, 
as  though  struck  by  some  change  in  Edwin's 
looks,  but  said  nothing,  resuming  his  walk. 
Suddenly  he  broke  out — 

"  I  never  cared  for — never  really  felt  the 
want  of  money  until  now.  The  sums  I've 
squandered  and  flung  from  me,  and  now — 
David  there  is  no  disguising  it.  Paul  Foster 
is  a  poor  man — very  poor  ! — and — and  he 
will  never  paint  again  !  Once,  I  could  have 
set  all  that  right ;  now — what  am  I  ? — what 
can  I  do? — a  beggar — an  insolvent  only 
just  released!" 

^' Never  mind  about  this  now,  Newton. 
We  will  talk  it  over  presently.  We  will  do 
all  we  can,  be  sure  of  that,  Newton.  You 
and  I  will  work  together  again,  and  for  a 
good  object,  too.  Uncle  Paul  is  one — is  he 
not  ?  Yes,"  and  in  a  lower  voice  he  added, 
*'  and  poor  Sylvia  too." 
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"We  will  work  together,  David,"  said 
Mr.  Dax ;  "  while  I  have  life  and  strength 
they  are  at  Paul  Foster  s  service.  Yet  I 
cannot  but  regret  chances  thrown  away — 
opportunities  lost — " 

"  Perhaps,  Newton,"  Edwin  remarked 
thoughtfully,  "we  have  all  to  endure  such 
regrets.  Misunderstanding,  too,  of  our- 
selves and  of  others — cruel  blindness,  and 
wilful  folly !" 

"Yet,  David,  1  feel  happier,  and  stronger, 
and  better — I  owe  this  to  you.  You  have 
pulled  me  out  of  much  mire,  David.  I 
came  here,  and  he  knew  me  and  pardoned 
me — then  the  stroke  fell  upon  my  poor  old 
friend.  Yet  my  life  is  the  lighter  in  one 
respect — I  can  bear  now  to  look  back  with 
less  dread  and  misery.  Poor  Paul!  He 
knew  and  forgave,  for  he  had  far  more  to 
forgive  than  I  had." 

"Will  he  recover,  Newton?" 
"  He  will  live,  I  hope  and  believe,  unless 
another  attack  comes;  and  he  will  regain  in 
part   his   speech   and    movement,    so    Dr. 
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Turner  says.  But  lie  will  never  touch 
brush  again.*' 

"  He  is  much  changed." 

"  His  mouth  is  cruelly  twitched  down  on 
the  left  side — on  the  right  he  is  all  numbed 
and  dead.  The  doctor  pricked  his  arm 
painfully,  it  seemed  to  me — but  he  never 
moved — made  no  sign.  He  has  lost  all 
feeling." 

^'Does  he  know  you?" 

"  Once  or  twice  in  the  night  I  fancied  he 
recoo-nized  me ;  there  was  a  kind  look  in 
his  eyes — he  was  pleased,  so  I  thought,  to 
find  me  near  him;  but  it  faded  away  again, 
and  the  blank,  expressionless  air  of  his  face 
had  something  in  it  that  was  to  me,  David, 
quite  awful.  Poor  Paul  Foster !  His  has 
been  a  sad,  hard-working,  ill-requited 
career.  And  to  fall  in  his  age  like  this ! 
I  would  take  his  place  cheerfully  on 
that  sick  bed,  if  such  a  thing  might  be." 

^'I  believe  it,  Newton,"  said  Edwin, 
earnestly.  "I  like  to  hear  you  talk  like 
that    respecting    yourself — doing    yourself 
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justice.  It  makes  me  think  then  that — 
that  you  were  worthy  of  her^  Newton — of 
— of  Gabrielle." 

"God  bless  you,  David,  for  saying  so! 
I  will  try  that  you  shall  always  think  so. 
I  will  show  my  love  for  her  in  serving  her 
son?" 

"And  the  child  of  Desiree?" 

"Yes,  David— indeed  I  will!" 

And  on  this  subject  they  never  spoke 
again.  What  need  was  there  for  more 
words  ?  All  had  been  said  that  either  could 
bear  to  say  or  hear. 

"  I  will  watch  by  Paul's  bedside  to-night, 
Newton.  You  look  very  pale  and  haggard, 
my  old  friend — you  will  knock  yourself  up. 
We  must  combine  to  prevent  poor  Sylvia's 
fatio^uinsr  herself." 

"Yes,  the  poor  child  suffers  dreadfully, 
and  is  very  fragile  looking.  Oh,  David, 
always  be  kind  and  good  to  her — she  is  a 
little  pearl,  is  Sylvia." 

"  I  will,  Newton — always  !"  Edwin  an- 
swered, in  a  low  voice. 
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"  I  shall  not  go  home,"  said  Newton  Dax; 
"  I  will  knock  up  a  couch  in  this  studio  some- 
where.    I  have  often  had  a  worse  bed." 

"He  is  ofoino;  on  as  well  as  we  could 
hope,"  said  Dr.  Turner,  when  he  came  in 
the  evening;  "we  can  expect  no  sudden 
change.  We  must  be  careful  and  watch 
him,  that  is  all.  He  has  a  good  constitution, 
though  it  has  been  much  tried — perhaps  too 
much  tried.  His  pulse  is  decidedly  better, 
though  still  feeble.  Miss  Sylvia,  you  must 
take  care  of  yourself,  or  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  send  you  some  very  nasty  physic.  Don't 
be  too  anxious,  my  dear,"  the  kind  doctor 
went  on,  "  and  get  as  much  rest  and  sleep 
as  you  can.  We  are  doing  all  we  can  for 
our  poor  sufferer;  and  I  think  we  must 
send  a  nurse  in  to-morrow,  which  will  spare 
you  very  much,  for  you  are  not  so  robust- 
looking  as  I  should  like  to  see  you.  Miss 
Sylvia.  Yes,  I  will  send  a  nurse — a  very 
excellent  woman,  in  whom  I  have  every 
confidence,  and  who  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  us  all." 
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At  niglit,  Edwin  Erie  sat  in  the  sick  man's 
room ;  Sylvia  had  retired ;  Newton  Dax  was 
sleeping  in  the  studio,  on  an  impromptu 
bed,  made  up  of  poor  Paul's  painting  pro- 
perties, in  the  way  of  curtains  and  draperies. 
There  was  only  a  rush-light  burning  in  the 
invalid's  room ;  and  from  the  perforated 
shade,  the  light  was  flung  on  to  the  walls 
and  ceiling  in  a  regular  pattern  of  circular 
blots.  The  curtains  of  the  bed  were  drawn 
so  that  even  the  feeble  light  that  prevailed 
should  not  dazzle  the  sufferer ;  and  though 
the  fire  was  alight  in  the  grate,  it  was 
screened  from  him,  and  kept  very  low.  He 
appeared  to  be  almost  free  from  pain  now, 
though  he  would  moan  occasionally,  and 
murmur  unintelligibly.  Indeed,  he  had 
uttered  no  articulate  words  since  his  attack. 
It  was  not  clear  to  Edwin  that  his  presence 
had  been  observed  by  Paul.  There  was  no 
recognition  in  his  glance — only  suffering, 
and  now  apathy,  and  now  blank  unmeaning. 
Let  us  hope  that  from  some  troubling 
thoughts  he  was  free — from  considerations 
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of  his  poverty  and  his  embarrassments — 
from  repining  over  his  ill-fortunes — from 
doubts  as  to  how  the  many  claims  upon 
him  were  to  be  met — lastly,  from  the  re- 
morse attendant  upon  the  purposed  sacri- 
fice of  Sylvia  in  a  marriage  without 
love ! 

Edwin  had  taken  a  book  with  him  into 
the  sick  chamber.  It  would  assist— so  he 
thought — in  keeping  him  watchful  and 
awake.  But  when  he  attempted  to  read, 
the  words  danced  before  him — he  could 
not  take  their  meaning  into  his  mind.  He 
was  filled  with  other  thoughts,  and  ruled 
wholly  by  these ;  he  could  not  get  quit  of 
them ;  and  the  book  fell  from  his  hand. 
What  was  this  that  had  come  upon  him  ? 
What  was  this  new  sensation  ruffling  his 
bosom,  and  dizzying  his  brain,  and  burning 
his  heart.  In  what  foolish  dreams  had  he 
been  losing  himself  in  the  past — wasting  in 
what  boyish  delusion  ?  Sylvia  !  By  what 
magic  was  it  that  he  now  trembled  at  her 
verv  name — that  his  heart  seemed  to  bleed 
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when  he  heard  her  sighs,  or  saw  tears  dim- 
ming her  eyes  ?  What  was  this  new  yearn- 
ing to  strain  her  to  his  breast  ?  Could  this 
be  love  ?  He  had  dreamt  of  it — written  of 
it — versed  of  it — while  yet  the  thing  was 
far,  far  from  him.  Now  it  was  near  to 
him — strange,  and  new,  and  different — 
stirring  every  fibre  in  his  frame ;  yet  how 
full  of  hushed,  calm  joy  !  But  the  invalid ! 
He  had  forgotten  him.  How  shameful ! 
He  was  sleeping,  though  looking  rather 
deathly  in  his  sleep  !  Old  and  broken !  — 
poor,  poor,  Paul  Foster  ! 

Then  Edwin  resumed  his  seat — and  could 
he  help  it  ? — sunk  back  again  in  his  plea- 
surable thoughts — his  attempts  at  self- 
analysis — his  marvelling  at  the  blind,  stupid 
past — his  half  hopes,  half  dreads,  about  the 
future.  If  this  were  really  love — if  he  really 
loved  Sylvia  Foster,  and  she  could  never 
love  him !  How  terrible  that  fear  seemed 
to  him !  "  It  would  be  death  !"  he  mur- 
mured— "  cruel,  miserable  death  !"  And  he 
raised  his  hand  to  find  there  was  quite  a 
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cold  damp  upon  his  forehead — and  his  hair 
dank  and  straggling. 

He  was  touched  lightly  upon  the  shoulder. 
He  started  back.  Sylvia  Foster  was  at  his 
side. 

"  Hush  !  Did  I  frighten  you,  Ned  ? 
Were  you  dozing?  Forgive  me.  I  could 
not  sleep ;  indeed,  I  could  not,  though  I 
tried.  I  was  always  starting  up  to  listen. 
I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  I  have  come 
down  to  see  how  he  is — how  he  looks." 

She  moved  lightly  to  the  bedside  of  Paul, 
and  gazed  upon  him  long  and  earnestly. 
Very  graceful  she  looked  in  her  flowing 
muslin  wrapper,  and  her  hair  thrust  back 
in  a  golden  tangle  from  her  pale,  passive, 
beautiful  face. 

She  came  back  to  the  fireplace. 

"He  is  sleeping  calmly,"  she  said.  "I 
don't  think  there  is  such  a  pained  look  upon 
his  face  as  he  wore  yesterday.  Poor,  dear, 
father !     God  have  mercy  upon  him  !" 

So  she  prayed,  with  the  purity,  and  the 
fervour,  and  the  beauty  of  an  angeh 
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How  good  she  was !  How  she  had  put 
away  all  thought  of  herself !  If  there  had 
been  doubt,  and  difficulty,  and  some  estrange- 
ment, touching  a  certain  question,  between 
herself  and  Paul,  there  was  none  of  these 
now.  She  had  forgotten  all  her  own  trou- 
bles— they  seemed  swallowed  up  by  the 
greater,  heavier  misfortunes  of  her  poor 
father ! 

'' Sylvia! — dear  Sylvia!"  Edwin  mur- 
mured in  her  ear,  as  she  came  back  to  the 
fireplace. 

"Let  us  pray  that  he  may  recover,  Edwin." 
She  could  think  only  of  her  darling  Paul. 

"Sylvia! — pity  and  forgive  me!"  She 
turned  towards  him  with  parted  lips — with 
amazement  in  her  eyes  ! 

"Sylvia! — dearest! — let  me  speak.  I 
love  you  ! — oh  !  believe  it ! — with  all  my 
soul ! — Sylvia  ! — with  all  my  soul !"  It  was 
but  whispered — his  voice  seemed  to  have 
failed  him.  She  gazed  for  one  moment  into 
his  eyes.  There  was  truth  in  them,  she 
knew — she   saw! — yet — yet   she   doubted. 
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She,  too,  could  look  back  upon  Edwin's  past. 
She  knew  well  there  had  not  there  been 
the  love  she  had  longed  for — oh  !  how  she 
had  longed  for  it ! — and  now  that  he  spoke 
the  words  she  had  so  sighed  to  hear,  could 
she  believe  them  ?  Could  they  be  true  words? 
Was  not  all  rather  a  dream — madness  ? 

Again  he  spoke,  imploring  her  to  answer. 
Yet  still  she  doubted ;  for  to  deceive  herself 
now  would  be  death,  she  knew. 

"  Oh  !  Ned  !"  she  cried,  in  low,  agonized 
tones  ;  *'  be  sure  it  is  not  love,  but  charity, 
you  offer  me  !  '^ 

"  Sylvia  !  it  is  love,  indeed  !"  And  then 
she  was  weeping  on  his  bosom,  with  her 
white  arms  round  his  neck. 

"  Dear  Ned  !  I  have  loved  you  always ! 
Why  have  you  not  loved  me  before  ?" 

"  I  have  been  mad  ! — blind,  I  think  !  Oh  ! 
don't  love  me  less  !  I  will  try  and  be  worthy 
of  you !  I  will  try  and  deserve  your  love  ! 
What  a  dunce,  and  an  idiot,  and  a  vain, 
conceited  fool,  you  must  have  thought  me, 
Sylvia !" 
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*'  No,  indeed,  Ned  !" 

"  But  you  must !  Full  of  my  plans,  and 
projects,  and  dreams — knowing  nothing  of 
my  own  heart — and  looking  afar  off,  and 
dreaming  of  an  object  there,  when  you, 
Sylvia,  were  at  my  side  ! — to  be  loved  ! — 
and  loved  now  ! — believe  it,  dearest! — you 
do  believe  it ! — do  you  not  ?" 

"  It  seems  hardly  real  yet,  Ned  !  —I  hardly 
yet  know  whether  I  am  or  not  fancying  all 
this  ! — whether  I  may  not  waken  and  find 
it  all  untrue  !  Oh,  it  has  happened  so  be- 
fore !"  And  she  shuddered.  She  sunk  on 
her  knees  before  him,  as  he  sat  in  the  chair 
at  the  fireside.  She  clasped  both  his  hands, 
and  with  a  child-like  smile  of  innocence 
lighting  up  her  face,  said  to  him, 

"  Tell  it  me  again,  Ned  !  Say  that  you 
love  me  again !  Tell  me  so  six  times  ! — 
Not  too  quick,  sir — speak  more  slowly  !" 
It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  never  heard 
music  so  exquisite  before. 

"  Thank  you,  Ned  !      Kiss  me  ! — thank 
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you  !  Kiss  my  forehead  ! — my  lips  !"  Com- 
mands delightful  to  obey. 

Strange,  that  plighting  of  troths  in  the 
sick  man  s  room,  in  the  dead  of  night,  before 
the  sinking  fire,  the  room  blotched  with 
circles  of  light  from  the  perforated  rushlight 
shade  I 

The  sick  man  still  slept.  With  all  the 
selfishness  of  their  love,  they  had  been 
careful  not  to  forget  him — not  to  disturb 
him. 

And  Sylvia  was  happy  at  last !  Her  sor- 
rows fell  from  her,  and  she  appeared  robed 
in  the  most  radiant  joy. 

Women's  hearts  quicken  and  mature 
sooner  than  men's.  The  consciousness  of 
love,  that  was  so  new  to  Edwin,  had  been 
a  sensation  known  since  some  time  to 
Sylvia.  Yet  it  was  not  less  glorious  to  her 
— not  less  full  of  happiness.  For  there  is 
perpetual  freshness  and  renewal  about  true 
passion. 

They  parted  for  the  night,  with  many 

VOL.  III.  T 
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replightings  of  their  love.  Suddenly  a  pang 
seized  Sylvia,  and  she  grew  pale. 

"What  is  the  matter,  dearest?"  asked 
Edwin,  perceiving  the  change  in  her. 

"  I  am  tired,  I  think,  that's  all.  I  shall 
be  quite  well  to-morrow.  Good  night.'' 
And  her  old  bright  smile  came  back  to  her 
as  she  kissed  her  cousin-lover. 

"There  is  still  something  she  does  not 
tell  me,"  said  Edwin,  rather  sadly;  "a 
secret  I  am  forbidden  to  share." 

But  in  such  a  sea  of  joy  as  was  then 
running,  a  sad  thought  could  not  live,  and 
he  had  soon  forgotten  it  again  completely. 

Her  own  room  regained,  she  changed 
again,  pressing  both  her  hands  upon  her 
heart. 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  had  forgotten — Jef- 
frey ! "  And  she  was  nearly  fainting. 
"What  have  I  done?  Have  I  not  sown 
dissension  between  these  two?  Yet  could 
I  help  it  ?  Jeffrey !  He  makes  me  trem- 
ble. Oh,  if  he  knew  of  this,  he  would  kill 
me  !     And  he  has  threatened  Edwin.     Yes, 
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and  poor,  poor  Polly.  Heaven  !  what  shall 
I  do  ?  I  cannot  marry  him  now — when — 
when  I  love — when  I  am  loved.  It  would 
be  a  crime."  And  a  blush  gleamed  in  her 
face.  "  No,  no,  I  cannot — indeed,  I  cannot. 
Yet,  he  will  not  spare  me.  He  will  be 
cruel — savage,  again ;  he  will  shrink  from 
nothing  when  he  knows  of  this !  He  will 
be  ready  to  kill  Edwin  !  What  can  I  do  ?" 
Such  fears  and  questionings  disturbed  her. 
"And  he  knows  nothing  of  poor  Polly's 
seizure ;  he  must  be  told  to-morrow.  Dear 
Edwin,  how  good  he  is  to  me !" 

This  was  her  last  thought  before  sleep 
came  to  her. 

Love  triumphed  in  her  heart  over  the 
other  gloomy  forebodings,  and  she  slept 
calmly  and  beautifully. 

It  was  charming  to  see  the  tacit  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  good  understanding  between 
them  that  marked  the  conduct  of  the  lovers 
on  the  morrow. 

"  Uncle  Paul  has  passed  a  very  good 
night — he  hardly  awoke  once,"  said  Edwin. 

T  2 
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^'  I  must  take  my  turn  at  tlie  watch  to- 
night," said  Newton  Dax ;  "I  think  you 
look  rather  pale  and  excited  this  morning, 
Master  David." 

"What  is  it,  Sylvia?'^  Ned  asked. 

He  saw  with  a  lover's  quickness  that 
something  was  still  troubling  the  little 
lady. 

"I  must  write  to  Jeffrey,"  she  said,  "and 
let  him  know  of  Polly's  illness." 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself — I'll  call  and  tell 
him  this  morning." 

"No,  Ned,  you'd  better  not— let  me 
write." 

"My  dear  Sylvia,  why  should  I  not 
spare  you  that  trouble? — and  I  have  not 
called  on  Jeffrey  for  some  time.  Please  let 
me  go,  Sylvia." 

She  sighed. 

"  It  must  be  so  then,"  she  murmured. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A     STATE     OF     SIEGE. 

Edwin  Erle  hastened  to  the  offices  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  on  which  still  stood 
the  name  of  the  firm  of  Foskett,  Bishop,  & 
Erie.  Mr.  Rook  quitted  his  desk  with  an 
alacrity  that  was  not  quite  satisfactory  to 
Mr.  Deacon,  the  Chancery  clerk,  for  the 
purpose  of  greeting  his  friend  and  late 
fellow-student. 

"Hullo,  old  boy!  how  are  you?  Come 
to  have  a  look  at  us  ?  Come  to  see  how  we 
get  on  without  you  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  see  Jeffrey." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  he's  alone.  He's 
had  all  sorts  of  people  with  him  this  morn- 
ing, upon  some  question  about  giving  up 
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papers — I  don't  quite  understand  it.  I  say, 
what  became  of  you  last  night  ?  Has  any- 
thing gone  wrong?  You  don't  look  very 
first-rate  this  morning." 

"  I  stopped  in  Jowland  Street.  Poor 
Paul  Foster  has  been  taken  very  ill." 

"Pm  very  sorry  to  hear  it! — is  he  very 
bad?  I  say,  have  you  seen  the  paper 
this  morning  ?  It  seems  there  was  a  row 
at  the  Nonpareil  last  night.  Miss  Vane  did 
not  appear." 

" How  was  that?  I  saw  her  in  the  morn- 
ing, she  was  quite  well." 

^^  There  are  all  sorts  of  stories  about.  Some 
say  she's  gone  off  with  a  certain  noble  lord 
— the  Earl  of  Witcherly,  I  think  it  is — 
who's  been  sending  her  bouquets,  and 
bracelets,  and  bank-notes,  for  ever  so  long 
— and  that  Lady  Witcherly  has  quitted  her 
town  residence,  and  set  out  last  night  by 
special  train  to  the  castle  of  her  father,  the 
Marquis  of  Zero,  in  the  north.  I  don't 
know  whether  it's  true,  but  everybody's 
talking  about  it.     Isn't  it  a  queer  story?" 
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''  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  think 
it  true.     And  I  do  not  think  it  true." 

*^  You  can  see  Jeffrey  now.  I  believe 
he's  quite  alone." 

Edwin  entered  his  brother's  room.  He 
had  not  seen  Jeffrey  for  some  ten  days ;  he 
could  not  but  remark  a  great  change  in  his 
appearance.  The  old  spruce,  neat  air  had 
been  waning  for  some  time — it  now  seemed 
wholly  gone.  His  dress  was  negligent  to 
untidiness ;  his  former  respectability  of  ap- 
pearance had  now  faded  into  a  slouching, 
soiled,  crumpled  disreputableness.  He  was 
sitting  at  his  desk  endeavouring  to  write, 
but,  as  Edwin  at  once  perceived,  his  hand 
was  shaking  so  he  could  scarcely  hold  his 
pen.     He  started  up  as  Edwin  entered. 

"What  do  you  want  here?"  he  asked, 
angrily.  "  Have  you  come  to  play  the  spy  ? 
— or  to  peer  at  me  as  though  I  were  a  wild 
beast  in  a  cage  ?  " 

"  What  does  this  mean,  Jeffrey  ?  Why 
do  you  address  me  in  this  way?  Surely 
you  are  not  well?" 
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*'  That's  it,"  he  said,  quickly.  "  I'm  not 
well.  If  you  see  anything  strange — hear 
anything  strange  about  me  —  you  under- 
stand ?  —  I'm  not  well ! "  Then  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  room,  stamping 
and  swearing.  "  Look  there  !"  and  he  held 
out  his  hand,  dragging  up  his  sleeve,  and 
half  baring  his  arm — "see  how  my  hand 
shakes — like  palsy,  isn't  it  ?  I  can't  hold  it 
steady  let  me  try  ever  so.  Strange  ? — you 
think  so?  Not  at  all — it's  from  cold — 
simply  cold.  Got  wet  last  week — that's  all," 
and  then  he  laughed  loudly.  "  Now,  see  me 
take  my  medicine,  and  steady  my  nerves." 

He  produced  a  flask  from  his  pocket  and 
held  it  to  his  lips.  There  was  a  strong  smell 
of  brandy  in  the  room. 

"  Now  tell  me— what  do  you  want  ?  What 
did  you  come  here  for  ? — not  to  see  me,  we 
both  know  that.  Thank  God,  we  can  afford 
both  of  us  to  fling  away  all  affectation  and 
humbug  of  that  sort." 

"  You  seem  in  a  very  strange  mood,  Jef- 
frey.    I  must  confess  I  do  not  clearly  under- 
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stand  the  meaning  of  this  conduct.  I  did  not 
come  to  be  insulted.  I  do  not  trouble  you  with 
my  presence  very  often.  Show  me  at  least  the 
courtesy  and  attention  you  would  show  to 
a  stranger — I  will  be  satisfied  with  that." 

"  Don't  lecture  me,"  said  Jeffrey ;  ^'  don't 
cant  to  me.  Listen !  I  don't  like  you're 
coming  here,  unasked  and  unexpected.  I 
don't  want  to  see  you  here — watching,  and 
questioning,  and  taking  notes,  and  criticising. 
You  want  money  ! — that's  what  you  want.  I 
know  your  errand.  Well,  henceforth  you 
must  write  like  other  beggars — at  least  like 
the  higher  class  of  beggars,  in  which,  doubt- 
less, you  aspire  to  be  reckoned.  Write  in 
future,  if  the  answer  I  give  you  now  is  not 
enough  for  you — though  it  should  be.  I 
have  no  money  to  give  you ! — I  never  shall 
have  any  money  to  give  you !  There,  do 
you  understand  that  ?" 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Jeffrey.  I  have  not 
come  for  money.  You  know  well  enough 
that  I  never  have  come  to  you  for  money. 
I  understand  that  you  desire  to  insult  me, 
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but  I  can  afford  to  let  that  pass.  1  can  re- 
collect our  relative  positions,  though  it 
seems  you  are  anxious  to  forget  them. 
There  was  no  need  for  this  shameful  con- 
duct. I  have  not  troubled  you  very  much, 
I  should  think,  by  my  visits  here.  They 
have  not  been  so  very  frequent.  Certainly 
you  shall  be  troubled  no  more  in  the  same 
way.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  any  explanation 
for  your  conduct,  unless  it  be  that  the  medi- 
cine, as  you  call  it,  that  you  have  resorted  to, 
you  have  taken  in  too  large  doses,  and  it  has 
afi'ected  your  head  ;  in  plainer  words,  Jeffrey, 
that  you  are  drunk,  and  had  better  go  home 
and  lie  down  till  your  senses  comeback  to  you." 
'^  I'm  not  drunk,"  said  Jeffrey,  with 
greater  calmness.  "As  I  said,  I'm  not  well, 
and  that  makes  me  ill-tempered,  perhaps 
angry.  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be 
badgered  and  bullied  as  I  have  been  this 
morning  by  all  sorts  of  people,  threatened 
and  persecuted,  and  tormented  in  all  sorts 
of  ways;  and  for  nothing  of  my  doing — 
nothing.     I  don't  drink  brandy  because  I 
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like  it,  but  because  in  my  present  state  I 
cannot  get  on  without  it.  I'm  so  ill  and 
weak,  and  wretched,  and  depressed.  I  must 
get  out  of  town  at  all  sacrifices,  I  really  must. 
I  shall  kill  myself  going  on  in  this  way,  and 
all  for  a  set  of  d — d  cowardly,  ungrateful, 
greedy  clients !  I'll  not  do  it.  I'm  sorry  if 
I  have  said  anything  to  offend  you,  Edwin. 
Is  that  enough  ? — or  do  you  want  further 
apologies?  That  is  enough?  Now,  then, 
tell  me,  if  you  please,  why  you  came  ?  " 

''  I  come  to  tell  you  of  a  sad  misfortune 
that  has  befallen  my  uncle  Paul  Foster." 

"  Indeed  ?  What  is  that  ?  Has  he  been 
arrested  ?" 

"  He  has  been  seized  with  paralysis,  and 
it  is  feared  that  he  will  lose  the  use  of  his 
limbs.  Certainly,  the  whole  of  his  right 
side  is  seriously  affected." 

"  When  did  this  happen  ?" 

"  The  day  before  yesterday." 

"Why  was  I  not  sooner  informed ?" 

"  I  suppose  that  there  was  no  earlier  op- 
portunity of  informing  you." 
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"How  is  it  that  you  come  to  tell  me?" 
With  some  surprise  at  Jeffrey's  desire  for 
minute  information,  Edwin  answered, 

"  Sylvia  was  about  to  write  to  you  on  the 
subject — " 

"  That  would  have  been  better,"  Jeffrey 
interrupted. 

"But  I  thought  it  would  save  her  some 
trouble.  Poor  Sylvia  has  quite  enough  to 
do  and  to  think  about  just  now.  I  thought 
it  would  save  her  trouble  if  /  came  and  told 
you  this." 

"  Why  did  you  interfere  ?  What  business 
was  it  of  yours  ?  But  probably  you  don't 
understand  me.  Considering  the  position 
in  which  I  am  about  to  be  placed  in  re- 
ference to  Paul  Foster — " 

"  What  position,  Jeffrey  ?" 

"You  don't  understand  me  yet.  I  am 
surprised  that  they  have  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  give  you  any  information  on 
the  subject.  However,  they  have  left  it  to 
me.  I  have  no  objection  to  that  course. 
Yes;    I   am   about  to   marry   your  cousin 
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Sylvia,    the    daughter    of    Paul    Foster!" 
"  You,    Jeffrey  !      Impossible  !       Sylvia 
does  not  love  you  I" 

"I  might  ask,  vrhat  does  that  matter? 
It  would  be  a  good  enough  answer  for  you. 
I  prefer  to  say,  however,  that  you  are  care- 
less in  making  such  an  assertion.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  you  are  entirely 
wrong.     Sylvia  does  love  me  !" 

"  Jeffrey !"  cried  Edwin,  passionately, 
"  undeceive  yourself ;  this  marriage  can 
never  take  place !" 

"Why  not?  The  lady  willing — her 
father's  consent  already  mine.  Would  you 
like  to  see  it  ?  I  have  it  in  writing  some- 
where. I  thought  it  better  to  have  it  so, 
in  case  of  question  or  accident.  It  seems  I 
was  right,  considering  what  has  befallen 
poor  Mr.  Foster — considering  the  line  of 
conduct  you  are  adopting." 

"  This  marriage  shall  not  take  place  !" 

"  Ah !  we  are  coming  to  very  plain  lan- 
guage. All  the  better.  Shall  not!  Who 
will  prevent  it  ?" 
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"  Bah  !  Do  you  dare  think  of  measuring 
yourself  with  me  ? — of  standing  up  against 
me?" 

'^1  do  dare,  and  I  have  reason  to  dare ! 
Sylvia  loves  me  !" 

"  It's  a  lie !"  screamed  Jeffrey,  with  a 
livid  face. 

"More,"  cried  Edwin,  passionately,  '^I 
love  Sylvia  !  All  that  you  can  do  is  as 
nothing  before  these  two  loves !"  He  spoke 
with  such  earnest  conviction  that  Jeffrey 
quailed. 

"  You  speak  of  love — a  child  like  you ! 
What  can  you  know  of  love?  How  can 
you  judge  your  own  heart,  with  its  boyish, 
weak,  shifting  emotions  ?  You  did  not  love 
Sylvia  yesterday.  You  but  fancy  that  you 
do  to-day.  To-morrow  there  will  be  no 
question  about  it — you  will  not  love  her 
at  all — you  will  be  bending  low  before  some 
other  shrine.  But  I  understand — I  read 
the  paper  this  morning — there  is  an  end  of 
your  passion  for  the  actress  ;  and  for  a  good 
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reason — she  lias  eloped  with  a  lord  !  You, 
poor  fool  and  dupe,  you  must  have  some 
peg  to  hang  your  dreams,  and  poetry,  and 
fancies  upon  !  The  actress  gone,  you  turn, 
of  course,  to  Sylvia  !" 

"  You  are  welcome  to  your  sneers.  I 
have  heard  of  the  story  about  Miss  Vane.  I 
simply  do  not  believe  it.  If  it  be  true,  I 
can  only  be  sorry  that  a  lady  so  accomplished 
could  stoop  to  a  course  at  once  so  wrong 
and  so  foolish.  I  am  not  moved  further  in 
the  business." 

"  Why  did  you  step  between  Sylvia  and 
me  ?"  Jeifrey  demanded,  savagely,  and  yet 
with  something  pitiable  in  his  tone. 

"  Indeed,  Jeffrey,  I  knew  nothing  of  your 
love.  I  learn  of  it  now  for  the  first  time. 
Is  it  wonderful  that  I  should  love  Sylvia  ? 
It  never  entered  my  mind  that  there  could 
be  any  question  of  rivalry  between  us  ;  and, 
Jeffrey,  there  is  no  question  of  it  now  really. 
Try  and  conquer  a  passion  which,  I  do 
assure  you,  is  utterly  hopeless.  Sylvia  does 
not  love  you.     She  can  never  be  yours." 
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"  She  shall  be  mine,  T  tell  you.  For  your 
love,  a  thing  of  mushroom  growth,  how 
should  that  hinder  me?  Sylvia  will  not 
credit  it — does  not  credit  it." 

"  She  does,  Jeffrey.  She  knows  of  my 
love  for  her,  as  she  knows,  heaven  bless  her, 
of  her  love  for  me ;  she  is  as  conscious,  as 
certain  of  these,  as  she  is  of  life." 

"  She  shall  be  mine,  then,  in  spite  of 
all.  Do  you  hear  that  ?  What  can  you 
do  to  stay  me  ?  How  can  you  think,  poor 
fool,  to  make  her  your  wife  ? — ^you  ! — a  de- 
pendent upon  my  bounty." 

"  I  am  not  so,  Jeffrey.  You  know  that 
I  am  not.  My  profession  will  give  me  a 
subsistence — it  will  give  her  one  also." 

"  Bah  !  You  would  drag  her  to  squalor 
and  starvation  in  a  poet's  garret." 

"  You  can  spare  these  insults — the  choice 
is  with  her." 

"  The  choice  is  not  with  her.  She  is 
powerless  in  the  matter.  Paul  Foster  is  in 
my  debt — he  is  in  my  hands.      I  can  be 
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very  cruel  if  I  please.  As  I  play  upon  him, 
Sylvia  will  answer.  Ill  as  he  is,  I  will  drag 
him  to  prison ;  or  I  will  strip  the  blankets 
from  his  bed  ;  or  take  the  bed  from  beneath 
him  ;  but  I  will  have  my  Avay.  By  cruelty 
or  kindness — it  matters  little  which — I  will 
have  it.  Presume  to  oppose  me,  Edwin,  at 
your  peril !  Sylvia  Foster  shall  be  my  wife  ! 
I  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  effect  that." 

^'  She  shall  not !  I  will  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  prevent  a  union  that  is  in  every 
way — I  know  it — hateful  to  her.  I  do  not 
fear  you,  Jeffrey.  You  have  spoken  plain 
words.  I  thank  you  for  that.  We  are  to 
fight  the  fight  out  with  fair  or  unfair 
weapons.  Be  it  so.  I  am  not  afraid  as  to 
the  result.  You  may  seem  the  stronger, 
but  you  are  not  so  really ;  for  I  know  you 
now  to  be  a  coward  and  a  villain  !" 

And  the  brothers  stood  for  a  moment 
glaring  at  each  other.  There  was  terrible 
anger  in  their  glances ;  but  scorn  and  in- 
dignation were  in  Edwin's  eyes,  while  Jef- 
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frey's  were  lit  up  with  a  most  bitter  hatred. 

"  You  defy  me — insult  me  !  Very  well/' 
Jeffrey  said  at  last,  with  a  forced  calmness, 
"  I  shall  have  revenge — on  her  I  For  every 
movement  you  make  against  me,  1  will 
repay  you  through  Sylvia !  Strike  me — I 
strike  her  !  Let  that  nerve  your  arm.  The 
fiercer  your  blows,  the  more  she  shall  bleed ! 
I  will  tear  this  love  out  of  her  heart !  I  will 
bend  her  to  my  will !  She  shall  be  my  wife  ! 
That  shall  be  my  vengeance  upon  you  and 
upon  her.  Now,  sir,  go — before  I  am 
tempted  to  ring  the  bell  and  let  the  clerks 
turn  you  out  of  the  office — before  I  fling 
you  out  of  the  window  !" 

"  You  are  very  brave  in  words,  Jeffrey ; 
but  your  face  is  ghastly  white,  and  all  your 
limbs  tremble.  You  had  better  take  some 
more  medicine.  I  am  not  afraid  of  you, 
drunkard !" 

And  Edwin  quitted  the  room. 

"Why,  you've  been  giving  it  him  also, 
haven't  you  ?  Whatever  is  all  the  row  about 
this  morning  ?     Have  you  been  fighting?" 
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"Very  nearly,  Sep,  I'm  afraid." 
"You  look  as  thougli  you  had  been 
quite.  I  wish  you'd  have  let  me  know,  and 
I'd  have  come  in  and  sponged  you,  and 
had  you  on  my  knee  in  the  corner  between 
the  rounds,  and  we'd  have  had  the  thing 
neat  and  regular.  Jeffrey  might  have  made 
shift  with  old  Deacon  for  a  second  for  once 
and  away.  Good-bye.  Shall  you  come 
home  this  evening?  I'll  try  and  call  on 
poor  eld  Paul  myself,  if  I  can.  Good- 
bye.'' 

"So  this  is  Sylvia's  secret!"  said  Edwin, 
as  he  took  his  way  again  to  Jowland  Street. 
"  I  could  never  have  dreamt  of  this.  And 
Jeffrey  has  been  playing  the  tyrant  over 
her,  by  threatening  Paul !  How  shameful ! 
Poor  Sylvia  !"  To  do  him  justice,  he  never 
once  thought  of  doubting  her  truth ;  he 
knew  that  Sylvia  would  never  lie — would 
never  even  stoop  to  dissimulation.  "  She 
does  not  love  Jeffrey — she  has  never  loved 
him."  And  then  came  the  delicious  thought 
that  she  loved  him — Edwin — and  that  he 
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loved  her,  with  all  his  soul ;  and,  oh !  how 
happy  that  made  him  ! 

"It  will  be  a  hard  fight  with  Jeffrey, 
though  !  He  will  spare  no  pains — he  will 
shrink  from  no  means  to  gain  his  end. 
Well,  the  prize  is  worth  the  struggle  a 
thousand  times  over — dearest,  dearest 
Sylvia !" 

With  eager  eyes  Sylvia  searched  his  face 
on  his  return  to  the  studio. 

"  Yes ;  I  know  all — from  Jeffrey's  own 
mouth.  Don't  tremble,  dear  Syl.  There  is 
no  cause  for  alarm.     I  am  at  your  side." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  all  ?" 

"  He  told  me  that  you  loved  him.  Don't 
be  frightened,  Syl.  I  didn't  believe  a  word 
of  it."  (Here  they  stopped  to  kiss.)  "Still,  he 
persisted  in  it,  and  then  said  he  should  marry 
you.  Of  course  we  fairly  quarrelled  at 
that — there  was  no  help  for  it.  He  has 
procured  Polly's  consent ;  and  then — then 
he  threatened  shamefully — " 

"  I  know — I  know  all,  dear  Ned.  He 
has  some  bills — papers  of  some  kind — signed 
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by  Polly ;  and  he  holds  these  over  him  in 
terror!  And  he  has  threatened  you,  too, 
Ned.  Oh  !  I  have  been  so  miserable  about 
this !" 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  it  before  ? 
Why  did  you  hide  it  all  from  me  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  hardly  know.  Perhaps,  dear 
— perhaps  it  was  because  I  loved  you,  and 
I  did  not  dare  to  speak  of  the  dreadful 
business,  or  that  secret  would  have  come 
out.  Perhaps  I  was  proud,  and  did  not 
want  you  to  know  that  you  were  loved — 
least  of  all  when  I  thought  you  did  not  love 
me.  '  But  we  are  wiser  now,  are  we  not  ? 
And  you  are  not  afraid  of  Jeffrey ;  and  you 
think  he  can  do  us  no  great  hai*m,  and  can- 
not hurt  you,  dearest,  in  any  way  ?" 

"  No,  Syl ;  his  only  power  for  mischief, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  consists  in  the  hold  gained 
over  poor  uncle  Polly  by  the  papers  he  has 
signed ;  and  we  will  take  steps  to  frustrate 
all  his  endeavours." 

"  Oh !  I  have  been  so  wretched  about 
this !     And  when  he  told  me  about  his  love, 
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Ned,  I  begged  him  to  try  and  forget  me ; 
for  that  I  could  never  love  him  in  return, 
and  never  could  be  his.  Again  and  again 
has  this  happened.  Sometimes  he  would  be 
gentle  and  tender — then  he  would  be  angry, 
and  raving  like  a  mad  creature.  I  have 
implored  him  not  to  pursue  me  with  a 
passion  that  was  absolutely  hopeless.  But 
he  would  not  listen  to  me — he  was  so 
confident  of  his  power  to  twist  and  mould 
my  heart  to  his  will,  as  he  said.  Lastly, 
he  has  threatened  me,  and  sought  to  in- 
fluence me  through  Polly — and  by  treating 
him,  oh!  most  cruelly!  Oh!  Ned,  if  your 
love  had  not  come  to  save  me,  I  should 
have  died  ! — I  should  have  yielded  to  Polly's 
wishes.  Poor  father  I  He  talked  of  his 
own  misfortunes  and  poverty,  and  of  pro- 
vision for  me  when  he  was  dead.  He  must 
have  felt  this  illness  coming  on  him !  If 
you  had  not  told  me  of  your  love,  I  should 
have  been  Jeffrey's  wife !  How  I  should 
have  hated  myself!  How  much  braver  I 
feel  now,  and  how  happy  I  should  be,  but 
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for  Pollv.  Thou<2:li  he  is  better  this  morn- 
ing,  and  has  been  trying  to  speak,  and  has 
moved  his  left  arm.  He  talks  very  thickly 
at  present,  but  by-and-bye,  I  think,  we  shall 
be  able  to  understand  him.  Oh !  Ned,  you 
must  never  leave  me  now,  for  fear — for  fear 
of  Jeffrey !" 

So  Ned  took  counsel  with  Mr.  Dax.  He 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  state  of  the 
case  in  relation  to  the  common  enemy, 
Jeffrey. 

"One  of  us  must  be  always  here,"  said 
Mr.  Dax,  "  so  as  to  see  fair  play  and  look 
after  Sylvia.  You  ought  to  be  very  happy, 
David,  with  such  an  angel  all  yours, 
though  you  did  take  such  enormous  pains 
to  postpone  your  happiness  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Well,  I  won't  say  any  more  about 
that.  I  wish  we  knew  exactly  what  papers 
Jeffrey  holds  signed  by  Paul — but  of  course 
we  can't;  he  wont  tell  us,  and  poor 
Paul  can't  answer  yet,  and  perhaps  doesn't 
know  himself,  even  supposing  he  could  an- 
swer; and  Sylvia  has  only  vague  notions 
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on  the  subject,  such  as  all  women  have 
about  legal  documents.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
David,  I  don't  mean  any  disrespect.  It 
might  be  a  case  for  Aaron  Yokes — he's  a 
first-rate  chap  to  pull  one  through  a  legal 
difficulty.  I've  so  lately  tried  whitewash 
myself,  and  found  it  answer  so  admirably, 
that  I  am  disposed  to  recommend  it 
to  everyone.  But  I'm  afraid  in  Polly's 
present  state  it  will  be  of  no  use.  Well,  we 
must  proclaim  a  state  of  siege,  and  keep  a 
thoroughly  good  look-out.  That's  the  best 
course  at  present." 

Jeffrey  called  in  Jowland  Street,  content- 
ing himself  at  first  with  making  inquiries 
at  the  door  as  to  the  state  of  Paul's  health 
— the  besieged  in  the  studio  prepared  for  any 
emergency  likely  to  arise.  But  the  attack 
stopped  at  the  outposts.  Presently  the 
enemy  decided  on  bolder  courses.  Jeffrey 
passed  the  servant  at  the  street-door  and 
mounted  the  stairs  to  seek  Sylvia  in  the 
sitting-room  adjoining  the  studio.  He 
entered  abruptly,   to  find  himself  face  to 
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face  with  Newton  Dax.  That  gentleman 
had  observed  all  the  movements  of  the  at- 
tacking party  from  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
and  had  taken  up  his  position  accordingly. 
Jeffrey  started  back  with  some  amazement 
— there  was  a  rather  defiant  look  upon  Mr. 
Dax's  face,  that  was  unquestionably  irri- 
tating. 

"Who  are  you?"  Jefirey  inquired 
angrily. 

"A  friend  of  the  family,"  Mr.  Dax 
answered  bluntly,  "or  I  should  not  be 
here.     What  do  you  want  ?" 

"  I  came  to  inquire  after  Mr.  Foster." 

"Thank  you,  he's  better." 

"  I  wish  to  see  Miss  Foster  also." 

"Very  sorry — but  you  can't.  She's  at 
her  father's  bedside." 

"  ril  go  upstairs  and  find  her.  I  know 
the  way." 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Dax,  drawing  himself  up 
to  his  full  height.  "  She  does  not  wish  to 
be  disturbed." 

There  was  a  threatening  air  about  Mr. 
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Dax's  proceedings,  that  could  hardly  be  mis- 
understood. 

"You  mean  that  you  will  prevent  my 
going  up  ?" 

"Yes,  if  necessary." 

Jeffrey  gave  a  glance  at  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  himself  and  his  antagonist,  and 
perceived  that  the  chances  of  a  struggle 
were  very  much  against  him.  He  bit  his 
Up. 

"  I  think  there  is  some  misconception 
here,"  he  said,  with  artificial  calmness; 
"  you  don't  appear  to  comprehend  my  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  this  family.  I  am  about 
to  become  Mr.  Foster's  son-in-law.  I  am 
engaged  to  be  married  very  shortly  now  to 
Miss  Sylvia  Foster." 

"  Indeed !''  said  Newton  Dax,  with  a 
stare  of  incredulity  very  galling  to  Jeffrey. 
"Somehow,  I'm  not  quite  so  confident  about 
that  as  you  are.  And  it  does  not  make  any 
dilference  in  the  present  question.  Miss 
Foster  does  not  wish  to  see  you." 

^I   will    have   all    this    set   right   very 
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soon!"  Jeffrey  exclaimed  angrily;  "mean- 
while I  have  a  packet  to  give  Miss  Foster. 
I  wished  to  give  it  into  her  own  hands — 
failing  that,  can  I  trust  you  with  it?"  he 
asked  insolently. 

"You  can  please  yourself  about  that/' 
Mr.  Dax  remarked. 

Jeffrey  took  from  his  pocket  a  jewel-case. 

"  Give  her  this  then,"  he  said.  "  Tell  her 
I  will  write  soon  and  ^l:^  the  day  for  our 
union.  I  desire  her  to  wear  these  jewels  on 
the  day  of  our  marriage,'' 

"In-deed!"  And  Mr.  Dax,  with  calm 
impudence,  opened  the  case  and  examined 
carefully  the  superb  diamond  cross  that  it 
contained.  "  I'll  give  her  this  and  your  mes- 
sage. Anything  else?  No?  Well,  then, 
good  morning." 

And  Jeffrey  departed,  angry  enough. 

"  Defeat  of  the  enemy,  with  great  slaugh- 
ter!" cried  Newton  Dax,  when  alone  again  ; 
"  capture  of  much  treasure.  This  will  look 
very  pretty,  this  cross,  on  Edwin's  wife,  but 
not  on  Jeffrey's.     No,  not  if  I  know  it." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

♦  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

Meanwhile,  thanks  to  Dr.  Turner's  skill 
and  the  care  of  the  nurse  he  had  provided, 
Paul  Foster's  health  steadily  improved.  All 
danger  of  any  immediate  further  attack  of 
the  malady  seemed  to  have  passed  away. 
He  was  crippled  for  life — that  was  only  too 
painfully  apparent  to  all.  Still  the  power 
of  motion  remained  on  his  left  side — there 
was  little  facial  disfigurement  beyond  a 
slight  rigidity  of  the  muscles  about  the 
mouth.  His  brain  was  unaffected,  and 
though  his  voice  had  lost  something  of  its 
grand  bass  swell,  and  was  now  occasionally 
harsh  and  guttural  in  tone,  his  articulation 
was   very  fairly  distinct,   except  when  he 
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attempted  to  speak  with  too  great  a  ra- 
pidity. Some  weeks  had  brought  about 
these  favourable  changes,  and  much  more 
peace  and  relief  now  reigned  in  the  painter's 
household. 

The  state  of  siege,  however,  was  still  in  a 
measure  maintained,  though  with  less  vigi- 
lance, as  the  enemy  exhibited  less  and  less 
inclination  to  act  on  the  offensive.  Jeffrey 
had  simply  sent  to  inquire  after  the  health 
of  the  painter,  and  had  written  a  letter  to 
Sylvia — in  this  he  reiterated  his  former 
avowals  of  attachment,  mentioned  their  ap- 
proaching marriage  as  a  thing  of  course, 
and  as  not  possible  now  to  be  long  post- 
poned, concluding  with  affectionately 
worded  expressions  of  sympathy  in  refer- 
ence to  Paul's  health.  There  was  little  to 
offend  her  in  the  letter  beyond  the  assump- 
tion of  her  engagement  to  marry  him.  It 
contained  no  remonstrances — no  threats.  It 
seemed  to  be  Jeffrey's  plan  to  play  the  part 
of  accepted  lover,  and  to  leave  to  time  to 
bring  events  round  to  fit  that  line  of  con- 
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duct — at  least,  so  far  only  he  unfolded  his 
purposes  in  writing.  Edwin  and  Newton 
were  constantly  at  Sylvia's,  side  to  protect 
her  from  any  different  mode  of  operation. 
It  was  her  desire  to  avoid  the  pain  fulness 
of  another  tete-a-tete  scene  with  Jeffrey: 
the  more  especially  considering  the  rela- 
tions now  subsisting  between  herself  and 
Edwin.  But  Jeffrey  had  made  no  further 
attempt  to  enter  the  house. 

One  of  Paul's  early  successes  in  articula- 
tion was  his  requirement  that  a  looking- 
glass  should  be  brought  to  him.  He  ex- 
amined his  face  in  this  with  much  care. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  have  my  hair  cut 
short  and  grow  my  beard.  It  will  give  me 
a  Michael- Angelesque  appearance,  and  will 
hide  this  twist  in  my  mouth." 

This  idea  seemed  to  engross  him  for 
many  days,  and  he  took  great  interest  and 
pleasure  in  the  gradual  lengthening  of  his 
beard. 

Some  time  afterwards  a  new  notion  pos- 
sessed him. 
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"  I  remember  to  have  read  once,"  he  said, 
with  much  of  his  old  pomp  and  breadth  of 
style,  "of  a  distinguished  painter  of  the 
French  school,  born  about  1640,  and  by 
name  Jouvinet  —  Jean  Jouvinet.  He 
painted  that  great  work,  The  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  now  in  the  Louvre,  and  The 
curing  of  the  Paralytic  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame.  Are  you  attending  to  me? 
In  his  sixty-ninth  year  he  was  stricken  with 
paralysis,  just  as  I  have  been,  unhappily, 
though  at  a  less  advanced  age;  his  right 
arm  and  hand  were  rendered  useless  to 
him,  just  as  mine  have  been  to  me.  Well, 
he  discovered  by  the  merest  chance — by 
the  accidental  taking  up  of  a  brush  in  his 
left  hand,  that  he  had  the  power  of  perfect 
manipulation  with  it.  Thenceforth  he 
worked  with  his  left  hand,  maintained  suc- 
cessfully his  great  reputation,  and  painted 
some  of  his  very  best  works.  He  died,  I  think, 
about  1717,  or  thereabouts.  Now,  I  should 
not  wonder  if  my  case  were  to  prove  pre- 
cisely similar  to  his.     I  never  tried  to  paint 
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with  my  left  hand,  but  that's  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  be  able  to — he  had  never 
tried  until  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  right. 
Sylvia,  my  dear,  bring  up  a  canvas  and  set 
my  palette.  This  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion, and  I'll  settle  it  at  once.  That's  it,  my 
dear,  hold  it  there  steadily — now,  let  me  get 
well  hold  of  the  brush  with  my  left  hand." 

And  poor  Paul  began  to  blotch  and 
bespatter  the  canvas  with  paint,  in  emula- 
tion of  the  eminent  Jean  Jouvinet.  But 
his  trembling  hand  could  give  little  form  to 
his  ideas,  whatever  they  were.  A  shapeles, 
ugly  mass  of  paint  was  all  that  he  could 
accomplish.  With  evident  disappointment 
he  stopped  at  last. 

"Perhaps  that's  not  quite  equal  to  my 
expectations.  I  daresay  Jouvinet  could 
have  surpassed  that.  Still,  I'll  not  despair. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  is  to  be  accomplished, 
and  I'll  make  further  trial  upon  some  future 
occasion.     Take  the  things  away,  Syl." 

This  had  been  the  only  time  during  his 
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illness  that  lie  had  manifested  the  slightest 
interest  in  his  art,  or  his  career  as  a  painter. 
He  had  never  spoken  a  word  about  his  debts 
— had  never  mentioned  his  obligation  to 
Jeffrey ;  or  the  projected  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  his  creditor.  He  had  never 
troubled  himself  with  reflections  as  to  how 
his  support  was  in  future  to  be  provided — 
or  how,  indeed,  the  current  expenses  of  his 
household  were  defrayed. 

So  things  had  been  going  on  for  some 
weeks.  There  was  always  some  one  in  the 
painter's  room,  to  aid  him,  talk  to  him,  read 
to  him,  or — what  he  loved  dearest  of  all — 
to  listen  to  him.  Now  it  was  Newton  Dax, 
staunch  and  true  as  ever — the  old  painter 
never  tired  of  his  company.  Now  it  was 
Edwin,  now  Sylvia.  There  was  an  air  of 
dignity  about  his  convalescence ;  he  was  so 
propped  up  and  draped  in  shawls,  there  was 
so  much  waiting  upon  him  and  attention  to 
him,  poor  Paul's  flattered  vanity  almost  re- 
conciled him  to  his  affliction.     He  could  be 
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as  oracular  as  he  listed  now.  No  one  con- 
tradicted hirn ;  he  could  talk  for  hours 
together — all  seemed  willing  to  hear  him. 
There  was  something  majestic  about  this 
grand  helplessness.  Poor  cripple!  No 
wonder  they  did  all  they  could  to  encourage 
him  in  this  consolatory  idea ;  and  Sylvia,  as 
he  grew  better,  would  twist  a  turban  round 
his  head,  and  they  would  call  him,  laughingly, 
the  Great  Mogul,  and  pay  intense  homage 
to  his  sovereignty.  And  he,  humouring  the 
jest,  would  swear  by  his  beard  after  an 
Oriental  manner ;  and  Newton  Dax,  as  chief 
vizier,  was  sometimes  permitted  to  smoke 
his  hookah,  even  at  the  foot  of  the  throne ; 
while  Edwin  told  stories  to  amuse  the  court, 
or  Sylvia  danced  and  sung.  There  was 
great  fun,  and  mirth,  and  kindness,  and 
affection  in  the  sick  room.  No  wonder  the 
invalid  went  on  well. 

Still,  there  was  the  enemy  encamped  not 
far  off,  meaning  mischief,  and  not  turned 
one  inch  from  his  designs. 

At  last  negligence  crept  into  the  garrison 
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— opportunity  for  Jeffrey.  It  was,  perhaps, 
unavoidable.  Edwin  was  busy  painting  at 
Pimlico — for  money  was  very  necessary  to 
the  household.  Mr.  Dax  had  resumed  his 
literary  labours.  They  had  determined 
between  them  that  if  any  attack  was  made 
upon  Paul,  or  his  property  seized  upon,  he 
should  be  conveyed  to  St  Dunstan's  Inn, 
and  the  aid  of  clever  Mr.  Aaron  Vokes 
called  in  to  relieve  him  from  his  liabilities. 

"Paralysis  is  a  splendid  answer  to  all 
questions  about  insolvency,"  the  lawyer  had 
said,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  No  commissioner 
would  hesitate  a  moment  about  giving  re- 
lief." 

Edwin  had  received  a  note  from  Septimus 
Rook. 

"  Dear  Old  Boy, — Awful  row  and  con- 
fusion at  the  office.  Jeffrey  like  a  mad- 
man I  I  haven't  the  remotest  notion  what 
it's  all  about.  Such  a  to-do !  First  he 
swore  at  me,  and  then  gave  me  a  fortnight's 
holidays.  '  I'd  better  be  out  the  way,'  he 
said.      I   thanked   him   for   both   favours, 

x2 
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and  Tm  off  to-night  by  the  8  o'clock  train 
to  the  Governor's.  Til  write  again  when  I 
arrive.  I  hope  Paul's  better,  and  Sylvia's 
well,  and  you're  serene,  and  Dax  is  stunning. 
Good-bye  for  the  present. — Yours  for  ever, 

"  Sep.  Rook." 

It  was  some  days  after  the  receipt  by 
Edwin  of  this  missive. 

Sylvia  was  sitting  reading  to  Paul,  witn 
her  back  to  the  door.  Suddenly  there  was 
a  cry  from  Paul,  and  a  change  in  his  face. 
She  turned — Jeffrey  Erie  was  standing  close 
to  her ! 

She  screamed  slightly,  and  rose  facing 
him.  Certainly  there  was  something  alarm- 
ing in  his  appearance. 

He  was  strangely  dressed  ;  a  rough  great- 
coat, a  fur  travelling- cap,  and  much  muffling 
round  his  neck,  so,  as  it  seemed,  to  hide  his 
face  as  much  as  possible.  He  looked  at 
Sylvia  with  wild,  staring,  blood-shot  eyes; 
he  advanced  still  nearer  to  her,  with  totter- 
ing uncertain  steps,  as  she  shrank  back  from 
him. 
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^'  I've  come,"  he  said,  huskily.  "  You 
have  avoided  me,  I  know.  But  you  see  I 
find  you  at  last.  The  house  has  been 
watched  for  weeks.  You  did  not  expect 
me.  Still,  I  have  waited  for  my  oppor- 
tunity.   I  have  found  it  at  last.    I  am  here  !" 

"  What  is  it  you  want,  Jeffrey?" 

"  I  want  you  !"  he  answered  fiercely. 

^^  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  so  strangely? 
Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that  ?  Why 
this  dress  ? — this  rough  manner  ?" 

"What  matters  dress,  or  look,  or  man- 
ner. I've  come  here  to  fetch  my  wife ! 
That's  you,  Sylvia !  I  don't  go  away  with- 
out you !" 

"  This  is  madness!"  said  Sylvia,  frightened. 

"  Well,  say  that  I  am  mad  !  Humour 
me,  and  come  with  me !"  And  he  laughed 
ironically.  "I  have  your  father's  consent. 
I  should  be  loath  to  be  unkind  to  one 
whom  I  reverence,  and  regard  as  a  father- 
in-law  ;  but  he  knows  that  he  is  my  debtor, 
and  knows  what  creditors  can  do  to  debtors, 
if  they  please." 
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"  Oh  !  father,  speak  to  him  !" 

"  Come  here,  Sylvia,"  said  Polly,  and  he 
curled  his  left  arm  round  her ;  "  don't  be 
afraid,  my  dear — he  shall  not  harm  you. 
For  you,  sir,  you  may  go.  I  revoke  my 
consent.  You  can  do  with  me  what  you 
please.  What  is  ruin  to  me — a  poor  half- 
dead  old  man  ?  I  will  not  attempt  to  con- 
trol my  child's  choice.  She  refuses  you — 
then  I  refuse  you  !  Go  ;  you  have  your 
answer,  and  may  do  your  worst.  Send  me 
to  the  workhouse,  if  you  like.  I'm  beg- 
gared already.  What  can  it  matter  to  me 
now  where  I  go !" 

"You  shall  go  to  the  workhouse,  never 
fear !"  said  Jeffrey.  "  I  can  say  frankly  I 
don't  care  much  where  you  go !  But  for 
Sylvia — she  will  come  with  me  !" 

"Why  should  I  go  with  you?  I  will 
not !" 

"You  will — you  must — because  I  will 
have  it  so !"  he  cried,  savagely ;  then,  in  a 
softened  tone,  "  Because — because  I  love 
you,  Sylvia!'* 
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"  Don't  touch  me !"  she  exclaimed,  shi- 
vering. 

"Nevermind,  Syl — don't  be  frightened. 
I  see  what  it  is  now.  He's  drunk.  That's 
what  he  is.  I  never  saw  him  so  before. 
I'm  shocked  at  it ;  but  it's  true — quite  true. 
He's  drunk  !"     So  spoke  Paul,  hurriedly. 

"  Drunk  or  not,"  said  Jeffrey,  "  I've  come 
for  Sylvia,  and  she'll  go  away  with  me !" 

"I  will  not!" 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  will !"  There  was  silence 
for  some  minutes.  Jeffrey  took  off  his  cap 
and  wiped  his  forehead.  Then  he  said, 
with  greater  calmness  than  he  had  hitherto 
spoken, 

"  Certain  strange  events  have  occurred, 
that  render  it  necessary  I  should  leave 
England  to-night,  on  a  long  journey,  per- 
haps never  to  return  !  It  is  inevitable, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  arrange- 
ments should  be  much  hastened — that  cere- 
monies should  be  dispensed  with !  You 
will  come  with  me,  Sylvia.  There  can  be 
no  wrong-doing  in  your  trusting  j^ourself 
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with  your  affianced  husband  !  Whom  should 
you  trust,  if  not  him  ?  I  swear  to  you  that 
we  will  be  married  the  first  opportunity. 
I  will  not  deceive  you  in  this.  You  shall 
be  my  wife  !     Do  you  understand  ?" 

"  Jeffrey,  I  will  not  go  with  you  !"     He 
did  not  regard  the  interruption. 

"  All  this  seems  strange  and  abrupt  to  you. 
Heaven  knows,  I  would  have  had  it  other- 
wise if  I  could.  But  I  am  forced  to  take 
these  steps — forced.  Still,  I  have  money, 
Sylvia— plenty  of  money,"  and  he  struck 
his  breast  pocket.  "We  can  be  happy — 
very  happy.  We  will  live  always  abroad, 
secret  and  hidden,  yet  free  and  happy,  under 
pure  skies,  breathing  pure  air  in  the  golden 
south.  Let  Sicily  be  our  retreat.  Let  us 
go  at  once.  I  will  be  kind  to  3^ou — indeed 
I  will !  I  will  send  for  this  poor  old  man,  if 
you  wish  it ;  or  I  will  leave  money  sufficient 
for  his  being  properly  maintained  here  until 
he  can  join  us.  Sylvia,  you  will  consent. 
You  know  how  much  I  love  you.'' 

"  Oh,  Jeffrey,  spare  me — spare  yourself — 
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these  entreaties — if,  indeed,  you  are  talking 
rationally.  Your  words  and  your  looks  are 
so  strange  and  wild,  I  may  well  doubt.  As 
I  have  answered  before,  so  I  tell  you  now, 
I  have  never  loved  you,  Jeffrey.  I  can 
never  love  you.     I  can  never  be  yours." 

"  Sylvia,  I  will  study  your  every  wish. 
I  will  be  your  slave.  The  slightest  expres- 
sion of  your  will  shall  be  law  to  me.  Trust 
me,  Sylvia,  you  will  love  me.  It  is  the 
passion  of  a  life  I  proffer  you — not  a  frivo- 
lous, brief  fancy.  Your  hearts  must  be 
mine  in  the  end.  The  coin  I  offer  must 
buy  it  at  last !" 

He  could  read  in  her  eyes  no  favourable 
reply  to  his  prayers.  There  was  alarm  in 
her  face — distrust — almost  dislike.  He 
could  construe  her  glances  into  no  kinder 
answer  to  his  supplications.  She  stood  apart 
from  him,  with  one  hand  extended,  as  though 
to  hinder  his  advance.  Pale  and  fragile  look- 
ing, yet  with  a  determined  air  too,  repelling, 
refusing,  sorrowing,  but,  alas !  for  Jeffrey, 
no  love  for  him  in  the  rear  of  these  emo- 
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tions.  Without  another  word  from  her  he 
could  see  his  doom  in  her  face.  Willingly 
she  would  never  go  with  him. 

Again  he  wiped  his  forehead.  A  sickly- 
look  came  over  his  face,  and  despair  was  in 
his  tone,  as  he  urged,  in  a  low  voice, 

^'  Come  with  me,  Sylvia.  If  not  for  love, 
at  least  for  pity.  I  am  alone — quite  alone. 
The  world  is  against  me — no,  not  from  my 
doing.  Soon,  and  men  will  be  hunting  me 
from  amongst  them.  In  charity,  if  no  other 
reason  will  move  you,  be  my  solace  and 
support.  I  should  be  rich  then — I  could 
defy  then  the  worst  they  could  do.  Do  you 
think  my  love,  so  earnest  and  true,  deserves 
nothing  in  return?  Why  should  it  sink 
and  die  requited  in  no  way  ?  Surely — 
surely,  Sylvia,  I  who  have  toiled  so  long, 
so  constantly,  should  have  some  reward. 
Be  my  wife — for  this,  if  nothing  else  will 
move  you.  I  sue  you  no  more  as  once  I 
did — proud,  ambitious,  prosperous.  Let  me 
own  that  I  am  unworthy  of  you — that  I  am 
ruined  and  broken,  at  your  feet  begging  for 
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your  love,  in  pity,  in  charity  !  Sylvia,  you 
will  listen  to  my  prayer  ! " 

He  was  so  strange  a  suitor !  Now  violent, 
now  gentle — now  menacing,  now  suppliant ; 
with  his  white,  haggard  face,  and  his  rough 
travelling-dress,  or  disguise. 

"  Jeffrey,  I  am  sorry — I  am  deeply  pained. 
I  but  half  understand  your  words.  Yet,  if 
it  be,  indeed,  as  you  say,  and  heavy  misfor- 
tune has  fallen  upon  you,  be  sure  of  my 
earnest  sympathy;  from  my  heart  I  pity 
you !     But—" 

There  was  a  wild,  savage  look  in  his  eyes, 
that  made  her  take  refuge  again  by  Paul's 
bedside.  He  put  his  one  arm  round  her. 
Poor  soul ! — it  was  all  the  aid  he  could  give 
her.     But  what  would  it  now  avail  ? 

There  was  mischief  evident  in  Jeffrey's 
glances,  a  scowl  upon  his  face,  and  a  re- 
sumption of  his  first,  angry,  reckless  manner. 
He  was  advancing  upon  Sylvia,  as,  with  a 
scream,  she  drew  her  father's  arm  yet  more 
closely  round  her. 

Suddenly  they  could  all  hear  a  step  upon 
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tlie  stairs,  and  a  light,  pleasant  voice 
singing. 

"  It  is  Edwin  !"  cried  Sylvia,  with  a  joy 
quickly  followed  by  fear. 

Jeffrey  drew  from  his  pocket  a  life-pre- 
server, and  twisted  the  thong  tightly  round 
his  wrist. 

"  What  would  you  do  ?"  Sylvia  gasped. 

''Let  me  alone!"  he  answered,  fiercely. 
She  darted  into  the  middle  of  the  room  as 
Edwin  entered. 

Had  Jeffrey  planned  to  strike  him  ?  They 
stood  for  a  moment  face  to  face. 

"You  here?''  said  Edwin,  looking  at  him 
fixedly,  searchingly.  For  a  moment  Jeffrey 
glared  at  him  ;  then,  as  though  quailing 
before  the  earnest  gaze  of  his  brother,  he 
turned  his  eyes  away,  as  he  said, 

"  Yes.     Why  not  ?" 

Edwin  advanced  to  where  Sylvia  was 
standing.  She  never  diverted  her  glance 
from  Jeffrey. 

"  Take  care,  Ned,"  she  cried,  "  or  he  will 
strike  you !" 
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"  Stand  back,"  said  Jeffrey,  "  and  I'll  not 
hurt  you  !     Go  !" 

"■  And  leave  you  here  ?     No.'* 

"  Why  not  ?  I  am  the  master,  I  think." 
And  he  shewed  the  life-preserver  dangling 
from  his  wrist. 

"  Jeifrey,  you  are  mad !" 

"  Perhaps  !  I  have  come  for  my  wife, 
Sylvia — my  affianced  wife  !  I  don't  go 
away  without  her !  If  necessary,  I  will 
employ  force." 

"  Force  will  not  help  you,"  said  Edwin. 

"  We  will  see  about  that.     Come,  Sylvia." 

"  Jeffrey,  I  have  told  you  I  will  never  go 
with  you." 

"  When  I  command,  who  wiU  refuse  to 
obey  ?  "  And  again  he  shewed  the  life- 
preserver. 

"  I  will !"  answered  Edwin,  and  he  placed 
Sylvia  behind  him. 

"  I  will !"  answered  another  voice.  They 
all  turned.  A  woman  stood  in  the  door- 
way— thin  and  pale,  with  jet-black  eyes  and 
eyebrows.       It   was   Paul's    nurse,    recom- 
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mended  by  Dr.  Turner — it  was  the  late  Mr. 
Erie's  nurse — it  was  Mrs.  Coope. 

Jeffrey  lowered  his  weapon,  and  shrunk 
back. 

"  I  think  we  can  end  all  this,"  she  said, 
firmly,  looking  at  Jeffrey  with  cold,  pitiless, 
steadfast  eyes — "  perhaps  by  opening  the 
window  and  beckoning  up  the  policeman 
who  is  in  the  street — " 

"  Stay  !'^  Jeffrey  interposed,  trembling. 

"  Perhaps  by  saying  one  word — only  one 
— in  this  room  where  we  now  stand  !" 

"  I  will  do  all  you  wish !"  he  cried,  in  an 
agonised  voice. 

"  And  that  word" — and  she  raised  a  thin, 
yellow  forefinger,  and  pointed  it  at  him  like 
a  pistol—"  and  that  one  word  FORGERY !" 

"  Spare  me  !"  Jeffrey  implored,  in  a  faint 
voice,  and  fell  back  to  the  door-post. 

"  Is  this  true  ?"  asked  Edwin,  in  a  fever 
of  amazement. 

"Isn't  that  answer  enough?"  and  Mrs. 
Coope  pointed  her  finger  again  relentlessly 
at  Jeffrey.     "Fraud  commenced  by  John 
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Whin  cop  Erie — continued  by  his  son.     For- 
gery is  the  plain  word.     Didn't  the  dead 
man  tell  me  the  story  over  and  over  again. 
Didn't  he  give  him  the  whole  of  his  money, 
to  make  amends  to  those  he  had  robbed ! 
Did  he  do  so  ?     No ;    continued  the  game 
— robbed  anew  ;  more  forgery — fresh  fraud  ! 
Do  you  think  I  am  a  nurse  for  nothing,  if 
not  to  know  such  things  as  these  ?     Do  you 
think  my  son  is  a  detective,  watching  this 
man  for  months,  for  nothing,  if  not  to  know 
such  things  as  these  ?     Haven't  I  paid  with 
his   own   money   to  have    him   watched  ? 
Won't  it  all  be  in  the  paper  to-morrow,  and 
the  police  have  the  warrants  in  their  hands  ?" 
She  had  released  him  from  her  gaze  for  a 
moment ;  now  she  turned  to  where  he  stood. 
"  Take  my  advice — be  off  to-night  1"     Then 
with  a  shrill  laugh,   "  Ah  !  he's  cunning — 
he's  off  already  ! " 

Jeffrey  was  gone ! 

*'  I  mayn't  be  a  very  good  woman,"  Mrs. 
Coope  said,  calmly ;  "  but  1  prefer  truth  to 
falsehood.      I    went   against   him   when    I 
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knew  he  was  going  to  play  the  scoundrel. 
At  least,  I've  done  my  duty  to  you" — she 
turned  to  Sylvia — *'  whatever  else  I  may 
have  done — and  to  you,  sir — and  to  you." 
And  she  was  at  poor  Paul's  bedside,  beating 
his  pillows  into  comfortable  shapes  for  him, 
and  smoothing  his  draperies. 

"I  feel  quite  giddy,"  murmured  Paul, 
"  with  all  this  strange  business  going  on." 

"  Then  go  to  sleep  as  quick  as  you  can," 
recommended  his  nurse;  "that's  the  best 
thing  you  can  do." 

"  This  is  a  terrible  shame,  Sylvia,  that  has 
fallen  upon  us.  My  father  guilty ! — Jeffrey 
guilty  !  Can  this  be  true  ?  And  if  it  should 
be  true,  can  you  love  me  still,  in  spite  of  all  ?" 

Foolish  Mr.  Edwin  Erie — if  you  had 
looked  for  a  second  into  Sylvia's  eyes  you 
would  have  seen  that  there  was  no  need  to 
ask  that  question. 

"  A  strange  world,"  Paul  observed,  when 
he  awoke  from  his  sleep.  "  I've  been  dream- 
ing all  sorts  of  queer  things ;  but  none  so 
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queer  as  the  things  of  reality.  John  Whin- 
cop  Erie  dead — Gloucester  Terrace  smashed 
up — Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  smashed  up — Jef- 
frey a  forger,  and  the  police  after  him ! 
All  this  in  how  brief  a  time !  What  changes ! 
And  poor  Jowland  Street  just  where  it 
always  was — that  is,  it  would  be  if  I  could 
paint  with  my  left  hand  !  I'll  have  another 
trial,  I  think.  Sylvia !  No ;  it's  a  pity  to 
disturb  her.  She's  talking  with  Edwin  in 
the  window.  They  look  very  pretty  toge- 
ther. What  a  fool  I  was  to  think  of  step- 
ping between  them.  What's  that?  Oh, 
he's  kissed  her.  I'll  shut  my  eyes,  and  try 
and  sleep  again.     Rum-tum-tiddy  0  !" 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    GREEN    BAIZE    CURTAIN. 

You  may  imagine  that  the  excitement  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  was  very  considerable. 

A  paragraph  in  the  money-market  intel- 
ligence of  the  Times  newspaper  conveyed  the 
dreadful  information  to  the  public.  Dis- 
closures of  a  most  alarming  nature  had  been 
made.  A  series  of  very  serious  defalcations 
had  been  discovered,  extending  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  The  offices  of 
Messrs.  Foskett,  Bishop  &  Erie  were  closed. 
An  influential  clientele  were  in  a  ferment  of 
anger  and  alarm.  There  would  be  an  imme- 
diate adjudication  in  bankruptcy  of  course. 
Meanwhile,  the  only  surviving  partner  in 
the  firm,  Jeffrey  Erie,  the  son  of  the  late 
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eminent  solicitor,  John  Whincop  Erie,  had 
disappeared,  having,  it  was  believed,  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  out  the  balance  of  the 
account  of  the  firm  with  the  bankers,  Messrs. 
Temple,  Bar  &  Co.,  and  obtaining  possession 
of  all  the  ready  money  that  could  be  made 
available.  The  greatest  activity  prevailed 
at  the  offices  of  the  police,  metropolitan  and 
provincial.  So  the  newspaper  informed  the 
world. 

For  some  days  before  the  appearance  of 
this  news  Jeffrey  had  not  shown  him- 
self in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  He  had  pre- 
served a  certain  secrecy  as  to  his  place  of 
abode  ever  since  the  break-up  of  the  Glou- 
cester Terrace  establishment.  All  letters 
were  sent  to  his  official  address,  or  to  the 
Adonis  Club.  It  was  known  to  very  few 
that  he  v/as  occupying  furnished  apartments 
on  a  second  floor  in  Jerniyn  Street,  over  a 
bootmaker's  shop.  When  the  police  came 
to  find  this  out,  and  to  make  inquiries  there, 
they  ascertained  that  he  had  left  his  lodgings 
early  a  few  mornings  back,  having  given 

y2 
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orders  that  dinner  should  be  ready  for  him 
at  six  o'clock  as  usual.  He  had  never  re- 
turned ;  further  trace  of  him,  for  the  pre- 
sent, could  not  be  discovered. 

Of  course,  from  information  they  had 
received,  the  police  were  on  the  track  of  the 
fugitive — or  said  they  were — and  to  put 
that  policeman  idiom  into  plain  English,  I 
believe  I  may  say  that  they  were  completely 
wrong  and  baffled,  and  at  a  loss  in  their 
quest,  and  had  not  the  remotest  idea  as  to 
what  had  become  of  Mr.  Jeffrey  Erie.  Was 
he  pursued  as  an  absconding  debtor  or  a 
fraudulent  bankrupt,  or  simply  as  a  felon 
and  a  forger  ?  Really  I  find  it  hard  to 
answer  ;  T  never  saw  the  warrant  issued  for 
his  apprehension.  And  what  had  he  done? 
Well,  who  am  I,  that  I  should  pretend 
myself  to  understand,  much  more  to  explain 
for  the  understanding  by  others,  the  myste- 
ries and  intricacies  of  legal  wrong  and  right- 
doing  ? — that  I  should  proffer  my  guidance 
to  the  reader  through  the  intricacies  of  guilt 
and  the  tangles  of  chicanery?     /  wear  no 
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judge's  ermine — why  expect  me,  therefore, 
to  expound  to  the  jury,  or  to  sentence  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar.  That  is,  supposing  Jeffrey 
to  be  a  prisoner  and  at  the  bar,  which  I  may 
as  well  announce  at  once  he  never  was. 

Yet,  when  the  puppets  are  dallying,  or 
going  through  over-fantastic  contortions,  is 
not  the  proprietor  of  the  show,  the  gentle- 
man who  pulls  the  jerk-strings,  bound  to 
come  forward  with  some  interpretations  of 
the  movements  on  his  stage,  their  intention 
and  object?  Perhaps  the  audience  have  a 
vested  right  to  this.  Let  me  attempt  to 
be  explicit  then. 

Suppose  the  tin  boxes,  with  the  names  in 
gold  letters  upon  them,  were  so  many  neat 
receptacles  and  coverings  for  iniquity  of 
various  kinds — suppose  the  respectability 
of  the  eminent  firm  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
was  an  utter  and  absolute  sham  and  lie. — 
Yonder  elegant  suburban  villa,  for  all  its 
beauty  and  apparent  stability,  having  the 
dry-rot  in  its  timbers,  is  certain,  one  of  these 
fine  days,  to  come  down  with  a  quick  and 
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terrible  run.  Well,  there  was  the  dry-rot 
of  fraud  and  imposture  even  in  the  secure- 
looking  house  of  Foskett,  Bishop  &  Erie. 
The  old  leaven,  palpable  in  the  early  pro- 
ceedings of  John  Whincop  Erie,  had  perhaps 
never  been  extirpated.  The  original  man, 
concealed  in  elegant  manners,  and  black 
broad-cloth,  and  white  hair,  and  gracious 
smiles  (this  was  his  aspect  to  his  clients  — 
we  know  he  was  a  little  different  to  his 
household),  cropped  out  every  now  and 
then — if  you  scratched  deep  enough  you 
were  certain  to  find  under  the  steady,  sober, 
professional  man,  the  rcu^,  the  gambler, 
and,  I'm  afraid,  even  the  blackleg.  The 
date  of  his  first  tamperings  with  his  trusts, 
as  a  lawyer,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Fraud  always  commences  in  a  small 
retail  way.  Doubtless  he  began  by  borrow- 
ing a  client's  money,  unknown  to  him,  for 
a  few  days  ;  next,  by  borrowing  a  client's  » 
name,  unknown  to  him,  for  a  short  time ; 
and  to  save  him  trouble — of  course,  only  for 
that — signing  his  name  for  him  in  as  like 
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a  handwriting  to  his  as  possible.  It  would 
all  be  put  right  and  square  again  in  a  week. 
Sin  is  always  to  be  for  a  very  short  time — 
never  for  eternity — oh,  no !  He  was  an  in- 
corrigible gambler  this  J.  W.  E. ;  and  some- 
times he  had  that  terrible  run  of  ill  fortune, 
which  the  confirmed  gambler  knows  so  well, 
and  dreads  so  much — hours  of  bad  luck,  when 
everything  goes  wrong — back  the  red,  and 
the  black  wins — ^back  the  black,  and,  con- 
found it,  the  red  triumphs !  Yet  he  would 
play.  Can  you  ever  satisfy  a  gambler? 
Can  you  ever  play  long  enough  for  him  ? 
Can  you  play  any  game,  deep  enough, 
risky  enough  ?  Like  opium  eating,  the 
dose  must  be  continually  increased,  or  there 
is  an  end  of  the  pleasure  to  be  got  out  of 
the  thing.  J.  W.  E.  exhausted  all  ordinary 
games.  He  then  took  to  speculating  in 
guilt !  Gambling  in  crime !  Venturing 
transportation  on  the  turn  of  a  card  !  That 
was  something  like  play — real  excitement  at 
last — terrible,  but  delicious!  There  came 
a  stress  for  money  ;  but  a  gentleman  must 
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pay  his  gambling  debts,  thougb  he  rob  a 
church  or  cut  a  throat  to  do  it.  The  lawyer, 
his  own  store  exhausted,  drew  upon  the 
funds  of  his  clients ! 

He  had  great  temptation  thrust  upon  him, 
doubtless,  for  a  man  of  his  passion  and  prin- 
ciple. They  would  trust  him  so  much,  would 
make  him  their  confidential  agent,  and 
adviser,  and  trustee.  They  would  pour 
money  into  his  hands  just  when  he  was 
longing  to  meet  his  play  engagements.  They 
appointed  him  to  receive  rents,  to  collect 
debts,  to  invest  money  on  their  behalves. 
Monies  raised  on  mortgage,  monies  to  be 
advanced  on  mortgage,  monies  to  redeem 
mortgages,  were  constantly  in  his  most  trust- 
worthy hands ;  he  was  ever  receiving  all 
sorts  of  incomes  of  different  people,  from 
property  in  the  funds,  in  public  companies' 
shares,  leasehold,  freehold.  Well,  with  these 
splendid  opportunites — under  these  circum- 
stances of  unbounded  confidence  in  his 
honour,  and  integrity,  and  distinguished 
knowledge    and    habits    of    business,    he 
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played  the  rogue !  I  believe  he  had  no  con- 
fidants. He  managed  adroitly  in  that 
respect.  Even  old  Deacon  knew  nothing  of 
the  frauds  committed  under  his  very  nose. 
Perhaps  his  faith  in  the  firm  blinded  him,  as 
it  had  blinded  others.  I  believe  that  old  Mr. 
Erie's  share  in  the  frauds  of  the  firm  was 
wholly  prior  to  the  illness  that  confined  him  to 
his  private  residence.  He  had  few  chances  of 
play  after  that — it  was  the  less  necessary  for 
him  to  be  fraudulent;  and  meanwhile  the 
steady  income  of  the  firm  rolled  in,  and 
enabled  him  to  tide  over  difficulties,  and 
even  to  leave  some  money  at  his  death. 
Nothing  like  the  amount,  however,  which 
Jeff'rey  had  suggested  it  to  be.  He  had  an 
object,  or  thought  he  had,  in  making  the 
world  believe  in  the  enormous  wealth  of  the 
dead  solicitor.  A  rich  man  is  never  suspected. 
Dying,  the  old  man  had  confided  the 
secrets  of  his  malpractices  to  Jeffrey.  Mrs. 
Coope's  story  was  so  far  correct ;  and  he  had 
bequeathed  his  whole  property  to  his  eldest 
son,  especially  that  he  should  make  all  repa- 
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ration  that  could  be  made  to  the  clients 
defrauded,  and  to  prevent  exposure  if  pos- 
sible; if  not,  he  conjured  him  to  announce 
the  frauds,  and  claim  exemption  for  himself 
from  all  their  consequences.  To  do  him 
justice,  the  old  lawyer  desired  that  the  world 
would  acquit  his  sons  of  any  share  in  his  guilt. 
Beggars  they  might  be — not  worse  than  that. 
Jeffrey  had  hesitated.  He  clung  to  the 
eminence  of  the  firm — could  not  credit  that 
it  was  based  on  imposture.  He  could  not 
bear  to  shiver  at  a  blow  the  respectability 
he  had  made  almost  the  passion  of  his  life. 
He  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  fire  the 
train  which  should  blow  into  the  air  the 
good  name  of  his  family.  He  put  ofi*,  and 
waited ;  then  tried  to  hide  misdeeds — 
bolstered  up  the  credit  of  the  house  by  fur- 
ther folly  and  sin.  He  followed  in  his 
father's  steps — trusted  like  him,  he  was  like 
him,  fraudulent.  Unhappily,  he  was  young — 
he  would  not  die  undiscovered,  and  regretted. 
The  crash  came  !  the  firm  closed  their  doors ! 
and  Jeffrey  fled  before  the  officers  of  justice  I 
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There  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt.  The 
Duke  of  Blankshire  suffered  vitally ;  pawned 
title-deeds,  fraudulent  leases,  forged  mort- 
gages. The  Earl  of  Dashmore  —  how  he 
swore !  —  had  to  raise  money  once  more 
to  meet  his  liabilities,  and  prevent  threa- 
tened foreclosures.  Lady  Margrave  was 
robbed  rio:ht  and  left :  she  was  oblio:ed  to 
nurse  her  income  very  tenderly.  For 
five  years  the  poor  woman  was  reduced 
to  subsist  on  the  miserable  pittance  of  three 
thousand  a-year!  With  tears  in  her  eyes 
she  gave  up  her  hot  luncheons,  dismissed 
Collis  her  butler,  (she  was  not  so  sorry 
about  that,  as  she  said,  for  he  had  taken  to 
tippling  a  good  deal  of  late,  and  indeed  was 
very  rarely  sober,)  sold  her  handsome  ba- 
rouche, and  thenceforth  jobbed  a  brougham. 
She  is  now  quite  a  changed  woman,  and 
become  thin,  and  acidulated,  and  unpleasant ; 
and  she  gives  tracts  to  the  poor,  who  find 
them  very  much  less  filling  and  beneficial 
than  the  soup,  and  jelly,  and  port  wine  her 
kind  ladyship  had  formerly  prescribed  for 
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and  furnished  them  with.  Certainly  the  peer- 
age was  severely  punished  for  its  blind 
confidence;  and  many  aristocratic  families 
were  brought  ten  years  nearer  to  Portugal 
Street  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case. 

Of  course  the  newspapers  wrote  leading 
articles  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  the  thing 
happened  at  rather  a  dull  time  of  the  year, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  were  pro- 
portionately grateful,  and  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  accordingly.  "  Another 
of  those  disgraceful  disclosures  of  systematic 
defalcation,  that  threaten  to  mine  for  ever 
the  good  repute  of  English  commerce, 
has  been  dragged  to  light."  So  some  of 
them  wrote.  Of  course  there  were  loud 
cries  that  an  example  should  be  made 
of  the  offender.  There  are  always  people 
setting  up  this  howl,  as  if  examples  ever 
did  any  good  !  Warn  people  off  your  land, 
and  you  set  them  longing  to  trespass.  The 
pickpocket,  very  full  of  business,  inspects 
the  sack-like  thing  once  a  man  swings  in 
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the  Old  Bailey  on  a  Monday  morning, 
goes  into  training  for  homicide.  So  much 
for  the  good  an  example  does  to  him.  And 
Jeffrey  ?  Well,  the  police  were  after  him  ; 
and  the  detectives  were  so  near  him  while 
money  was  forthcoming  to  give  zest  to  the 
pursuit.  They  worked  the  telegraph  a  good 
deal,  and  were  intensely  pompous,  and  pre- 
tentious, and  knowing,  as  their  manner  is, 
and,  of  course,  missed  their  man.  I  don't 
believe  they  had  ever  been  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  him.  At  last  they  announced  that 
he  had  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  an  emigrant 
ship  bound  for  Sydney.  Yes ;  he  had 
escaped.  People  examined  the  list  of  pas- 
sengers— there  was  the  name  of  "  Dixon" 
amongst  others.  Yes,  that  was  the  name. 
He  had  assumed  the  name  of  Dixon  ;  he 
was  a  passenger  on  board  the  "  Bonny  Dun- 
dee," bound  for  Sydney.  There  was  a  de- 
cided dearth  of  good  subjects  for  newspaper 
w^riting,  so  another  yell  was  set  up  for  an 
example,  and  a  detective  was  despatched  by 
the  steamer  to  the  Cape,  to  move  on  thence, 
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anticipate  the  arrival  of  the  emigrant 
ship,  and  arrest  the  forger  as  he  landed. 
There  was  great  chuckling  over  this  inge- 
nious manoeuvre — great  vaunting  of  steam- 
power — great  lauding  of  the  indefatigability 
of  the  police  !  What  chance,  people  asked 
each  other,  had  the  modern  criminal  against 
modern  science,  and  skill,  and  energy  ? 
Soon  crime  would  go  out  altogether — it 
would  be  rendered  so  certain  of  punishment, 
so  unprofitable,  so  impracticable. 

Well,  the  detective  officer  waited  at  Syd- 
ney— and  waited,  and  waited.  The  "  Bonny 
Dundee"  was  making  a  very  long  voyage. 
She  had  been  out  now  so  many  months  and 
so  many  days ;  she  had  been  detained  by 
contrary  winds — and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Let 
us  be  brief.  The  ^'  Bonny  Dundee"  never 
reached  Sydney  at  all.  She  was  said  to 
have  foundered  at  sea,  and  all  hands  lost. 
That  was  the  verdict  the  underwriters 
agreed  upon  as  they  handed  over  the 
amount  of  her  insurance.  So  the  detective 
came  back  to  find  his  mission  completely 
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forgotten,  nobody  knowing  or  caring  now 
anything  about  the  frauds  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  and  wondering  why  he  had  ever 
been  such  a  fool  as  to  go  all  that  long  way 
for  nothing. 

Does  any  one  still  entertain  doubts  touch- 
ing the  fate  of  Jeffrey  ? 

Well,  perhaps  /  may  be  permitted  to — I 
who  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Edwin, 
now  prosperous  and  happy ;  he  will  pro- 
bably be  the  next  A.R.A. — certainly  the 
next  but  one.  (Sylvia  is  more  beautiful 
than  ever,  with,  oh,  such  a  little  picture  of 
a  baby,  and  that  good  Sally  Briggs  the  most 
faithful  and  affectionate  of  nurses.)  I  know 
that  Edwin  is  constantly  sending  money,  in 
answer  to  long,  penitent,  beseeching  letters 
from  an  English  clerk  in  a  wine  merchant's 
office  at  Bordeaux.  He  signs  his  name  J. 
Morris.  He  writes  a  poor,  trembling  hand ; 
expresses  himself  incoherently.  He  seems 
very  poor,  and  hopeless,  and  broken.  So 
much  I  know  of  Edwin's  correspondent. 
Can  he  be  Jeffrey  ? 
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^'  I  wouldn't  care  so  much,"  Ned  ex- 
claimed one  day  involuntarily  in  my  pre- 
sence— "  I  wouldn't  care  so  much  if— if  he 
wouldn't  drink.   He  will  kill  himself  with  it.'* 

"  Who  ?"  I  asked  curiously. 

"No  one,"  he  answered  rather  drily,  and 
turning  away.  "  Let  us  see  what  Sylvia's 
doing  in  the  drawing-room." 

And  I  never  heard  the  subject  mentioned 
again. 

What  more  remains  to  be  told  ? 

Certainly  this :  That  a  theatrical  news- 
paper gave  an  indignant  denial  to  the 
shocking  story  about  Miss  Aurelia  Vane. 
It  was  solemnly  declared  to  be  "both  false 
and  untrue !"  Lord  Witcherly  was  many 
miles  absent  from  London,  and  had  been  so 
for  some  days.  He  had  not  been  near  the 
T.  R.  Nonpareil — he  had  not  approached 
Miss  Vane's  residence.  Lady  Witcherly 
left  London  in  consequence  of  a  telegraphic 
message  arriving  that  her  father,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Zero,  had  that  morning  met  with  an 
accident,  having  severely  scalded  his  left  foot 
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by  the  upset  of  a  jug  of  hot  water  for  shaving^ 
Erysipelas  had  not  intervened,  and  the 
noble  marquis  was  now  out  of  danger ;  and 
the  newspaper  writer  trusted  he  might  be 
permitted  to  hope  the  noble  lord  might 
survive  for  many  years,  to  be  "a  credit  to 
his  order  and  an  ornament  to  the  peerage, 
of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  a  member." 
Miss  Vane  was  prevented  from  appearing 
by  a  sudden  and  severe  cold ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  journalist  had  the  pleasure 
of  announcing  that  the  accomplished  actress 
had  been  led  to  the  "  hymeneal  altar "  (he 
would  call  it  that),  by  Mr.  Jukely,  the 
eminent  performer  on  the  cornet-a-piston 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  T.  R.  Nonpareil.  Miss 
Yane,  however,  he  was  happy  to  state, 
would  not  retire  from  the  stage,  but  would 
continue  to  delight  London  audiences  by  the 
display  of  her  singular  and  admirable  talents. 
And  Paul  Foster?  The  old  gentleman  is 
very  well  and  happy.  He  occupies  rooms  in 
Edwin's  house  at  Hampstead,  Pansy  Lodge — 
a  comfortable  abode,  with  a  fine  view  of  the 
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heath.  Aided  by  his  crutch,  he  manages 
to  move  about  very  tolerably;  with  the 
assistance  of  the  boy  and  the  pony-chaise 
he  is  even  able  to  give  drawing-lessons  to 
one  or  two  young  ladies'  and  young  gentle- 
men's schools  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
tries  now  and  then  to  paint  with  his  left 
hand,  but  has  yet  done  nothing  to  compare 
with  his  friend  Jean  Jouvinet.  Yet  he 
makes  money  by  the  lessons  he  gives,  while 
he  spends  nothing  now  on  models  and 
paints  and  colossal  canvases.  It  seems  a 
dreadful  thing  to  say  of  the  state  of  the 
Fine  Arts  in  this  country,  that  so  eminent 
an  artist  should  be  making  more  money 
now  he  is  unable  to  paint  than  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  his  powers — yet  I'm  afraid 
it's  true.  Certainly  he  is  no  longer  in  debt 
— he  lives  comfortably,  and  loves  his  grand- 
children very  much.  In  spite  of  his  afflic- 
tion, he  has  cause  to  be  happy. 

So  the  bell  rings,  and  the  curtain  is 
loosening  in  the  flies,  and  evidently  coming 
down  directly. 
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There  may  be  an  epilogue,  but  the  play 
is  played  out. 

There  is  no  rich  uncle  from  India  to 
come  in  at  the  last  moment  to  gild  the 
future  of  our  friends.  I  can  promise  them 
no  brilliant  future  of  that  kind.  I  don't  see 
that  any  of  them  will  ever  become  very 
rich,  or  ever  receive  a  halfpenny  they 
haven't  toiled  for.  Still  they  will  be  happy, 
I  believe — although  they  may  never  eat 
turtle  soup  out  of  gold  plates;  thank 
heaven,  there  is  very  good  food  of  a  cheaper 
kind,  and  plenty  of  joy  in  the  world,  even 
for  those  with  light  pockets  and  limited 
incomes.  The  best  money  is  that  we  earn 
by  hard  work.  I  can  wish  for  no  friend 
of  mine  a  happier  fate  than  that  he  may  have 
good  strength  and  will  to  toil  earnestly, 
and  may  receive  punctually  the  full  worth 
of  his  labour.  To  deserve  our  wages  and 
to  get  them,  surely  that  must  be  happiness 
— and  unhappiness,  the  working  and  de- 
serving, and — the  not  getting  them. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

EPILOGUE. 

Seven  years,  and  Edwin  wrote  to  tlie  friend 
he  had  written  to  before,  and  with  whom 
the  editor  of  these  chronicles  has  the  pleasure 
of  being  on  terms  of  exceeding  intimacy : 

"Pansy  Lodge,  Hampstead,  IST.W. 

"  My  Dear  D ,  Well,  I  am  an  A.R.  A  ! 

and  everybody  congratulates  me,  and  1  feel 
that  a  heavy  per  centage  may  be  added  to 
my  prices  now,  and  that  altogether  the 
thing  will  tell  to  my  advantage,  and — what 
say  you  about  it,  old  friend  ?  Will  you 
slate  the  Academy  any  the  less  because  1  am 
the  nearer  to  it.  Don't,  please !  Fire 
away,  you  aim  so  well — you'll  not  hit  me ; 
and  we  may  still  accomplish  the  reforms  in 
English  art  management  we  have  talked 
over  and  dreamt  about  so  often. 
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'^Not  long  before  this  honour,  another 
arrived — No.  3.  I  am  again  a  father  ! — a 
girl !  Do  yon  still  hold  to  being  godfather  ? 
Sylvia  declares  you  shall  be,  whether  you 
will  or  not.  There.  She  generally  carries 
her  point ;  so  I  advise  you  to  give  in  at 
once.  I  would  tell  you  how  beautiful  she 
looks,  with  her  golden-headed  chicks  crowing 
and  tumbling  round  about  her,  but  you'd 
think  me  uxorious  and  foolish  ;  and,  besides, 
you  must  come  and  judge  for  yourself  very 
soon. 

"  Before  this  remarkable  event  happened, 
we  took  Ned  junior  one  night  to  his  first 
pantomime.  We  don't  go  to  the  theatre 
very  often  now,  we're  so  far  off,  and  it  in- 
volves a  great  deal  of  trouble  ;  and,  indeed, 
we  don't  care  much  about  it — I  think  that's 
the  real  reason.  I  wish  you  had  been  with 
us.  It  would  have  done  your  heart  good 
to  have  heard  little  Ned  laugh.  Not  a  bit 
afraid,  bless  you,  and  a  total  disregard  of 
proprieties  in  his  remarks  to  the  public,  and 
observations  to  the  clown  (whom,  I'm  bound 
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to  say,  was  intensely  funny);  and  then  he 
kicked  about  his  small  feet  with  delight,  till 
I  really  thought  he  would  knock  the  panels 
of  the  boxes  out.  The  great  joke,  however, 
is  to  tell  Sylvia  that  little  Ned  fell  in  love 
with  Miss  Vane  !  She  still  retains  her 
maiden  name ;  but,  inter  nos,  grows  rather 
fat,  and  seems  to  have  lost  a  good  deal  of 
her  old  feeling  and  expression.  But  mind 
you  remember  to  tease  Sylvia  about  this. 
Ah  I  she's  looking  over  me — "("  Traitor, 
if  you  do !''  was  here  interlined  in  a  feminine 
handwriting.) 

"  Polly  is  very  well,  and  wonderfully 
active,  though  I  think  fatigue  tells  upon 
him  more  than  it  used  to.  He  has  found  a 
public  at  last !  Little  Ned  is  in  ecstacies 
with  grandpapa's  drawings  with  his  lefthand! 

"Newton  came  to  see  us  the  other  day. 
He  is  the  editor  of  the  Hookah^  as  you  know, 
a  successful  journal  of  Indian  politics,  and  is 
doing  altogether  very  well  indeed — (Mrs.  Giles 
still  takes  care  of  him).  He  talks  art  with 
me,  or  gossips  with  Sylvia,  or  romps  with  the 
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children — I  think  that  little  two-shoes, 
Gabrielle,  is  the  pet,  though  Ned  junior 
won't  allow  it — or  smokes  with  Polly — al- 
ways our  good,  true,  kind  friend. 

"  Sep  sent  us  such  a  hamper  of  game  the 
other  day.  I  think  it  was  in  answer  to  a 
letter  Sylvia  wrote  to  him,  scolding  him  for 
riding  a  steeple-chase.  He  promises,  how- 
ever, to  ride  no  more,  especially  as,  he  tells 
us,  he  is  getting  too  heavy  for  the  sport. 
He  prospers  as  a  Yorkshire  attorney ;  and 
he  ought  to,  for  he  is  very  shrewd  and 
intelligent.  Certainly  he  puts  his  clients  in 
a  good  humour — and  he  rides  with  them, 
and  shoots  with  them,  and  laughs  with 
them,  and  takes  his  port  with  them  after 
dinner.  They  could  hardly  complain,  alto- 
gether, supposing  he  were  to  lose  them  their 
causes — which,  by  the  way,  he  never  does ; 
for  as  all  the  jurymen  in  the  county  seem 
to  be  his  friends,  he  always  wins.  He  tells 
us  they  always  ask,  after  the  summing  up, 
which  side  Mr.  Rook  is  on,  and  find  their 
verdict  accordingly.     He  is  as  merry  as  ever. 
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"  No,  I  did  nothing  witli  my  plays.  The 
only  road  to  dramatic  authorship  is  to  be- 
come theatrical  critic  to  a  newspaper,  and 
tomahawk  managers  until  they  produce 
your  plays.  The  method  is  certain,  though 
circuitous.  But  I  have  no  time  for  it,  nor 
inclination.  So  the  dramas  are  locked  up. 
I  reserve  them  for  amusing  reading  in  my 
old  age. 

"Mind  and  run  down  and  see  us  soon. 
We  are  all  so  well  and  happy.  I  quite 
long  for  you  to  come  and  share  our  plea- 
sures ;  and  I  have  some  things  on  the  easel 
which  I  think  you  will  like,  while  I  want 
your  advice  about  them.  You  must  make 
up  your  mind  to  stop  when  you  come,  for  I 
know  Sylvia  won't  hear  of  your  running 
away  in  a  hurry. 

"  Yours  always,  my  dear  D , 

"Edwin  Gabriel  Erle." 

EINIS. 

B.  BORN,  rULNTEll,  GLOUCESTER  STKEET,  KEGEKT'S  TAKK. 
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"These  studies  are  remaikab'.e  for  thought,  srmnd  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and 
kind  and  sympathetic  feeling  lor  all  tilings  good  and  1  etiutiful  " — Post. 

TEN   YEARS'    WANDERINGS    AMONG   THE 

ETHIOPIANS  :  with  Sketches  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Civilised  and  Uncivilised  Tribes  from  Senegal  to  Gaboon.  By 
T.  J.  Hutchinson,  F.R.G  S.,  Consul  for  Fernando  Po.     8vo. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  FOX  HUNTER.     By 

Scrutator.     1  vol.,  with  Illustrations. 

BRTITSH    ARTISTS,    FROM    HOGARTH     TO 

TURNER.  Being  a  Series  of  Biographical  Sketches.  By  Walter 
Thornbury.     2  vols.,  21s. 

THE  NEW  AND   POPULAR  NOVELS. 
UNDER  THE  SPELL.     By  the  author  of  ''  Grand- 

mother's  Money,"  "  Wildflower,"'  &c.    3  vols. 

THINKING    AND    ACTING.     By   a  Clergyman's 

Daughter,  Author  of  "Helen  Lindsay,"  "Our  Homeless 
Poor,"  &c.     2  vols. 

ICE  BOUND.     By  Walter  Thornbury.     3  vols. 

"In  -Ice  Bound'  Mr.  Thornbury  has  put  forth  all  his  powers,  and  has  produced 
one  cf  the  best  i)0(iks  of  fiction  he  has  ever  wiitten.'" — XJess'-nger 

"This  remarkable  book  possesses  a  fund  of  reil  mt^rit.  Ii  is  distinguished  by  great 
vivacity  of  style,  brilliance  of  colouiing,  and  variety  of  incipient  '' — Lit.  Gazette. 

HOMELESS,  OR  A  POET'S  INNER  LIFE.    By 

M.  GoLDSCHMiDT,    Author  of  '  Jacob   Bendixen."     3  vols. 

WHEEL    W^ITHIN   WHEEL.     By  the  author  of 

"  Alice  Wentworth,"  &c.     3  vo's. 
"We    conscientiously  recommend  'Wlieel    within  Wheel,"  to  every  one  who  is 
sensible  t"  the  attractions  of  a  well  written  and  move  than  commonly   interesting 
novel " — Spectator. 

NO  CHURCH.     By  the  author  of  "H[igh  Church." 

Third  Edition.     3  vols. 

"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book.  It  is  worth  the  stuny. 
It  is  a  b'lok  to  maki;  us  feel  what  may  be  acconiplishnd  by  each  and  all  of  us  who 
choose  to  set  about  it  in  a  simple,  earnest  spirit,  unprejudiced  by  sectarian  or  parry 
feeling.     As  a  love  story  tlie  book  is  interesting,  and  well  put  togethei." — Athenccum. 

ALL    FOR    THE    BEST.     A  story  of  Quiet  Life. 

3  vols, 

MY  SHARE  OF   THE    WORLD.     By  Frances 

Browne.     Dedicated  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.     3  vols. 


NOW  IN  COURSE  OF  PUBLICATION. 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 
POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS. 

Each  in  a  single  volume^  elegantly  printed^  bound,  and  illustrated, 

price  5s.     A  volume  to  appear  every  two  months. 

The  following  are  now  ready. 

VOL  I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  &  HUMAN  NATURE. 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   LEECH. 

"  The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Edi- 
tions of  Popular  Modern  Works  forms  a  very  good  beffinr.ing  to  what  will  fioubtless  be 
a  very  successful  um^ertaking.  '  Na'ure  and  Human  Nature'  is  one  of  the  be:5t  of  Sam 
Slick's  witty  and  humorous  productions,  and  well  entitled  to  thelarge  circulation  which 
it  cannot  fail  to  attain  in  its  present  convenient  and  clieap  shape.  The  volume  com- 
bines with  the  great  recommendations  of  a  clear  bold  type  and  good  paper,  the  lesser, 
but  still  attractive  merits,  of  being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Post. 

VOL.  IL— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man  -  a  rinistian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  inci- 
denr  both  well  and  higlily  wrought.  Throutrhour  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and 
written  with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass 
freely  from  hand  to  hand,  as  a  gift-book  in  many  households."— A'xam««er. 

VOL.  IIL— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY   ELIOT   WARBURTON. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouri^nff  power  and  play  of  fancy  -with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  it;  greatest  and  most  lasting  cliarms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit." —Quarterly  Review. 

VOL.  IV.— NATHALIE.     BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Nathalie '  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.    Its  matter  is  good." — Athenaeum. 

VOL.  v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF    "jOHN    HALIFAX,    GENTLEMAN.' 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical .  Wlioever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

VOL.  VL-ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  M.\ITLAND." 
"  'Adam  Graeme'  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by 
its  admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  liie  and  scenery."  —Post. 

VOL.  VII.-SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS 
AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"The  best  of  all  Judge  Haliburton's  admirable  works.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
books  we  ever  read,  and  we  earne-tly  recommend  it." — Staudard. 

[for  OTHEIl  VOLUMES  SEE  NEXT  PAGE.] 
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VOL  YIII.— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Home  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Ro- 
man Catholic." — Aih  memn. 

VOL.  IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "jOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"We  a-"  always  glad  to  welcome  Miss  Muloch.  She  writes  from  her  o'wn  convic- 
tions, and  she  has  tue  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wislies  ti 
say,  bur  to  express  it  in  lang  uige  ettective  and  vigoious.  In  '  A  IJte  for  a  Life  '  she  is 
fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect." — At'ienceum. 

VOL.  X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.  BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"A  delightful  book;  that  will  be  Avelc-ime  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to 
those  who  have  a  love  for  tlie  best  kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 

VOL.  XL— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"We  recommend  all  wlio  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  story  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.    They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while." — Athenaeum. 

VOL  XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE.     BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"  This  work  is  redolent  of  the  hearty  fun  and  strong  sense  of  our  old  friend 
'Sam  Slick.'  Every  p  ige  is  alive  with  fresh  sketclies  of  character,  droll,  quaiat,  racy 
sayings,  good-humoured  practical  jokes,  and  capitally  told  anecdotes" — Chronicle. 

VOL.  XIII.— DARIEN.     BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production,  from  the  pen  of  tlie  author  of  'The  Crescent  and  the  Cross,' 
has  the  same  elements  of  a  ver  \  wide  i;opularity.     It  will  please  its  thousands  " — Globe. 

VOL.  XIV,— FAMILY  ROMANCE  ;    OR,   DOMESTIC 
ANNALS  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY    SIR   BERNARD    BURKE. 

"  It  were  -"mpossible  to  praise  too  highly  hs  a  wor'<  of  amusement  this  most  in  erest- 
ing  book,  whether  we  should  i\ave  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excelieut 
execution.    It  ougiit  to  be  found  on  every  drawing-room  table." — Standard. 

VOL.    XV.— THE    LAIRD    OF   NORLAW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "mRS.  MARGARET  MAITLAND  " 

"Scottish  life  and  character  are  here  delineated  with  tnily  artistic  skill;  and 
altogether  there  is  a  fascination  about  the  work  which  holds  the  attention  spell- 
bound from  the  first  page  to  the  last." — -Herald. 

VOL.  XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

BY  MRS.  G.  GRETTON. 

"We  can  praise  Mrs.  Gretton's  Avork  as  interesting,  unexaggerated,  and  full  of 
opportune  instruction." — the  Tunes. 

VOL.  XVIL— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR   OF    "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  J.  E.  MILLAIS,   A.R.A. 

"We  cordially  commend  this  book.  The  same  graphic  power,  deep  pathos,  health- 
ful sentiment,  and  masteily  execution,  wliich  place  that  beau'iful  work  'John 
Halifax,'  among  the  English  classics,  are  everywliere  displayed."— C/iro«a7e. 
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